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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Wort is deſigned chiefly for the 
benefit of Youth. | 


Wiſhing to adapt it to their capacities, and to ren- 
der the peruſal thereof both pleaſing and inſtructive, 
it is conducted in the form of a Dialogue between a 
father and his ſon. 5 „ 


Keeping a riſing generation fill in his eye, the 
Writer has endeavoured throughout to be as conciſe as 
a general view of the ſubject would admit. A more 
particular account of the plan may be learned. from: 
the table of contents. 


With a mind not a little anxious for its ; fate, from- 
this being the firſt time that he has ventured to ap- 
pear in print, the Author ſubmits the performance, | 
with all its blemiſhes that may have eſcaped his ut 
moſt attention, to the judgement of the Public. 


As he is an enemy to no man; as he has 110 ene- 
mies that he knows of; and, as he has been reſpect- 
* 


n 


3 


fully treated by "OY young perſons as * has taught, 
he confides much in the candour of his readers. 


He takes this opportunity of making his moſt 


0 


grateful acknowledgments to thoſe who have honour- 


ed bim with — names as — „ 


Wonxkix rox, 
Sept. 1797. ; 
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DIALOGUE or. : 1255 
of the Figure and Motion 7 Barth. 


Tee 18TRODUCTION. 


* CERTAIN Wa bad an only ſon, whoſe 8 
and morals engaged his particular attention. He was 
wont often to converſe with him coricerning his ly: 
at ſchool, and would ſometimes, by way 4 amuſe- 
ment, aſſume the preceptor. 
n (for that was the boy's name} was of a ſtudi- 
—_— of mind, and had made conſiderable Age of the 


his claſſical ftudies. But to render his knowledge of the 
ancient hiſtorians more perfect, his father wiſhed to give 
him ſome general notion of Geography; a ſcience uni- 
- verfally allowed to be of the greatet importance to man- 
kind, in every ſtation of life. 

From the traRable diſpoſition of the boy, he preſumed: 
his attempts for promoting this defirable end, would not 
fail of ſucceſs. "An opportunity for that purpoſe ſoon 


occurred; when, 
("Deng accompanied nl by his on be ore. 
| Wa. 
 fince we have here met together ſo op- 
dag. 1 ſhall communicate to you a deſign that I have 
formed reſpecting you; and, as it is one that tends 
much to your intereſt, nenn with your at- 
Ä | 
Sam. Vou may depend upon that, Sir; bann 
Faber. You have. d no doubt, 5 
mn e th wand; 
Son. I think I have; chough I cannot fay that ever $ 


nn. Fi 


Sir, it will be a branch of 


, 
* 
« 
CCC ———— * 
* 2 


rate your progreſs, Stephen. The word Geogra 


* 


Father. Then let me now recommend it to your care- 
Fal attention ; for of all the branches of learning uſually 
offered to y minds, 1 know none more uſeful 5 


much ſervice. to you. The philoſoph 
legiſlator, the warrior, the — my merch: int, and 
the mechanic, muſt all have recourſe to this ſcience on 
many occaſions. In: ſhort, there is no perſon, of whatſo- 
2 IR or condition, but has need to be acquainted with 
graphy. Judge * Stephen, how unpardonable a 

Keglen it muſt mo y gentleman, not to have a com pe: 
tent knowledge of a of ſcience ſo univerſally uſeful, 
Son. It would be 8 indeed, to neglect what 


vou repreſent as fo eſſentially neceſſary. But I am : 
ſcience very difficult to com- 


r 
Fuatber. nn It requires no more pplicati 

Wo” mind, than what may render _w MR f. 

cheerful, 1 Se a. c 


— a variety of. — 3 2 of Which 
is an exerciſe much ſuited to the nature of the human | 
apprehenſions have gotten p on of the mind, the un- 
mding acquires ſuch clear and juſt views of different 
places, as may ſerve to render the recollection of them 
when we meet wich ther names i n f and may = 
o ſtrengthen our remembrance of ſuch hiſtorical: ac- 
counts as have a relation to them. Indeed, Geography 


is ſo very neceſſary, conſidered as connected with the 


views I have 9 
no hiſtory can yield neither advantage nor delight. 
—— have thoroughly — the ĩim- 
portance of this ſcience; but pray, Sir, 5 
tell me more particularly what it treats 'of. 105 
Fatler. I will do every thing in my power tolacede- 
ite- 
rally implies a — deſeription of the earth. It ſhows 
the relative ſituation, extent, cuſtoms, . manners, &c. of 
different countries; and what towns, mountains, rivers, 


una 2 
w = 2 


* 


Wc 


"= 
. 


TAO NIS . 


fathers many hazard 


dhe earth can be of this 


« W,qNNs PO LYVYY © WW 


METS 8 * * 3 * * 
z% 
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„ 
— for e informs us that Great Britain 
—8— long ad 90 rod fituate 
in the north of that London is che capital towh. 
ay the kingdom, that it ſtands on the banks of the 
1 in the county of Middleſex. 
© Of theſ and ach like particulars, this ſelenes. 3 
of the rem a view not of neighbouring countries only, but 

— 2 — us to the trouble 
r and dangerous vgs or voyages. 

1 though at , we become, as it were, the vi- 

ſiters of far diftant countries ; intelligent at the expence | 
of other men's labours; and with eaſe, and in a ſe days, 

acquire that knowl which muſt have coſt our _ 9 
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years to attain. 
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1 THR we — — gab, + to . this —— 


N 1 an 100 er 


ulars relative to this e K 


partie 
5 What globe, Sir, do you mean? 
Father. We. are told by philoſophers, that « earth gn 


which we live and move, is round like an 


unge. 
Son. You ſurpriſe me here, thn. La. * : poſſible tha 
e? 83 


- Fathers: It is poſſible, St. 5 | 
e it . . 
it, perhaps, a thing im 3 her ſur- 
face, in ſome places, look rough and mountainous: but 1 
can aſſure you, that the hi — mountains, when com- 


pared with the bigne of. e 
9 upon her ſurface... 2 


Son. The earth chen muſt be very large, / 
Father, What we-call her diameter, * ſup- 


g poſed. to paſs through her centre from the ſurface on the 


one ſide to that on the other, is near 8000 miles, and her 
loftieſt mountain is; at moſt, not above three miles higherthan 


the level of the ſea. Now, what are three miles to 8000? 


In a word, the higheſt hills, or the deepeſt cavities, do no 


more affect the rotundity e duſt 


t 


thrown upon the rind.of an n orange, would » affect the 
roundncls of of that fruit. pat 


I. find, ie but new to you. . 33 


thu Son. That is true, Sir; . | 
that I never thought of before. Indeed, to look 
at her —— hora would erat ber 7 de i in — Sor 
* an . 
_ Father. You are not to judge hen "oth — 
ance, Stephen. In judging this way, à perſon might be 
led to conſider the earth rather as a flat, than a nas 
body; becauſe her ſurface, i in many oe bor N to be 
flat and level. : 23 Dt 
Son. And why, Sir, mould it ſeem ſo? 
Father. The reaſon is obvious. You know that the 
earth is a very large body ; — we, her inhabi⸗ 
ants, mult be very little creatures, no fs by comps- 
00; than ſo many inſects upon her { 
: As 1 have mentioned the word inſeate, to render ny 
eating ſtill more plain, ſuppoſe an inſect to be placed on 
a globe of 18 inches diameter, as you are placed on the 
be of this earth. By reaſon of the dbe's convexity, 
n would ſee but a fmall part of the ſurface,” and were it 
capable of diſtinguiſhing one kind of appearance" from 
another, and expreſſing its conceptions as we are, I make 
no doubt of its declaring, that the ſurface is quite flat. 
In like manner, the little of the earth that we-can dale 
in at one _ 1 to us flat and level, though A, 


in nature, of erical form. 
Son. 22 Sir; and I think che mages 
ton very clear. 


Father. As'to the earth's being i is the form of an ex- 
tended plane, there is little or no probability that this is 
the eaſe. What ftrange notions did ae of Se anci- 
ents entertain of her under this ſhape ?_ ot ay 
Con. Pray, Sir, what did they thin? | 

- Father. Some of them ſuppoſed her to be e 

ö by ſome baſis or other, but which way they could not 
„ en pretended to penetrate * They 


x 


reckoned itreaſonable Was doe mall arts on pillars; but | 
here they ſtopped: they could not find out a | 
for theſe ſtrong pillars when under this ponderous load. 
. nun this. een 
ſupported? - 7. Wee "11 FARE 43%, „ 


| thing 3 þut that the is 
a e = 
3 | particles, in a fluid ſtate, hich, taken celledirey, e — 
1 called the atmoſphere, or ar. N 
| Son. . eppertahilencie ane - 
- It ſeems to me very unlikely, that a body of ſo much 
e weight can be borne up by that element which is ſo . 7 
1 Father. You think the — — 
* KU but I do net ſay chat che atmoſ — — 

only ſay that it ſurround it; yet cannot help remarking, - 
that it does not argue that what is moſt fluid is moſt 
light the contrary is ſo much the Caſe, that a ſhip-with * 
a burden of fifty guns, and above three thouſand men, 
beſides great quantities of- merchandiſe, is yer? — - 

than the water upon which it floats... 
ö Sas. 80, indeed, it ſeems. Yet, father, that we ſhould 
| be-upon a thing that is round, hanging in the air, ap- 
; _ pears to me a curious and ſtrange poſition. I wonder 
that ſome of us, eſpecially thoſe who inhabit the under- 
moſt part of the earth, are not 23 - 
for ſure nnen e mi 
downwards. 


© , Father. Meld des ir ſoc There yr e eee 
. with their feet „ the ceiling of a reom, - 
; wich the eaſe and ſafety imaginable? Perhape, 
you may think the compariſon low; but you have heard 
already, — —e— of the earth are, by nn. 
only as ſo-many inſects upon her ſurface. 
- I be truth is this, Stephen. The earth from a hidden 
; power ſhe has, called attrattion, draws and holds faſt every 
. thing to her ſurface on all ſides alike. In this 
ſſtme has often been compared to a ball of loadſtone, which, . 
| when rolled in filings of ſteel, attracts them towards its. 
ö ceentre, equally, on every ſide. Hence, all terreſtrial ob- 
1 jects are drawn towards the earth's bree 
to her ſurface; and * e walk equally erect on 


A 3 


„ a. +. 4 


— off, 5 No — 
you, on the —— —— — 
part of the globe, ' which is ee e 
or thoſe people who have their feet direaly oppoſite 'to 
| vurs5/ypu would find yourſelf as | | 
furfacey and that you would walk as upright as you do 
Þ nr reren 
| to be in the ſame ſtrange that 
2 now thought our antipode tipodes to be under—I mean 
| of walking with their heads downwards. 
Son. r — 
ed to the earth. What can be the u e ep 
a „called attration ? £ | 
;' This is.» matter, Stephen, eee 0 
r Wee Newton, who Galt Gil. 
covered the effects of it, 1 he could not 
| eſtion. to be one of thoſe 
eerets, wh only to that omni- 
2 „ 
But if you entertain any doubt, Stephen, with regard 
— — Lean mention 3 — 
ther proofs of it, two or three 1 i vgs 
a why Pray, Sir, what are they? 
Father. We will, in the 6ſt place, fapy ee 
A clear day, to be ſtanding on the ſea = and obſerv- 
1 — — — 
being the caſe; we ſhall not loſe 1 of the 
Ads atone, but by degrees. Firſt, the lowermoſt 
| part or hull will diſappear and after that, the maſts and 
.migging. If, on the contrary, the ſhip be making to- 
warde the land, then we deſory the t maſts juſt 
pointing above the waters, and afterwards the lower maſts 
wrill hen out by degrees, as if they were ngen 
of the deep, till at laſt, the hull comes to view. 
Now, Stephen, theſe appearances are the certain eſ 
fects of the curvature of the waters; for, were they flat 
and level, the hull of the ſhip, when approaching to- 
| wards us, would be ſeen 2 merge. or, when 
departing from us, would as long continue viſible, or ra- 
3 e e ä 


17 


maſts. Abd 5 it — be-owing to = defect of 
thickneſs of atmo or ſome-ſuch cauſe, that a 
— diſappear at all. 121 DE l 
Son. What you ſay, father, father, { true 
Father. Again, Stephen: Do we not ſee | of 
the eee gild/ the of mountains before 
they diffuſe themſ ves upan thi lains and-valleys below? 
Now, were the earth a flat body, the ſun's rays-would | 
be ſeen as ſoon u ny, eys as upon the mountain tops. 
— 2 ſtill: What would you think if yon ſhould 
hear that Finn round 
the earth? „ 6! ud ob c gu. Her 457 awed 
Son. Inches; J think, eee eee eee 
Father. ww this has — been done more _ 
once by men of integrity, learning, and ingenuity.z fuc 
as Sir Francis Drake, Lord Jang > — 
* 


apparen 
Et ball fulpended by a thread from de 


| "This opinion will beconte Ad mene credible, — 
mention to you a pep gens, r 


Vou muſt know, that an eclipſe of the moon is coulad 
tlie earth's getting between her and the ſun; and 
never this happens, the ſhadow of the earth, falling 

upon the-moon's face, ys dh Gan ago tþ 
a circular line. Fo LOR £245 i" 
It is a truth unidcniadla; that a body and its fide 
bei an exact reſemblance one to the other in their 
ſhapes; for inſtance, a ſquare ſubſtance, oppoſed to the 
light, produces a ſquare ſhadow; a round ſubſtance, 
circular one. Now, it is erde that if the earth was 
a flat body like a table, if the edge of that flat were pre- 
ſented to the ſun, her ſhadow upon the moon'e face 
would appear like a ſtraight line; whereas it is always. 
obſerved to be a circular one: therefore the earth, which 
in every . — mall: OY 


Er greys „A1 


* 


Syn. Indeed, 


5 g 


t 1 


6 Se. You fay 1 ove ry pelition,'? father. I don't under- | 


| and you here, unleſsyou mean that the earth has a motion. | 
Father. I do mean that, Stephen. The earth being a 


- plenty or, according to the literal meaning of the word, 


body, is of a moveable nature. She bas 
3 kinds of motion, viz. her diurnal and annual 


motion. The former is that by which we experience the 


regular returns of day and night; and on the latter de- 
— lengths of do, = and "the-viciſitude-of | 
All this will appear ſtrange, n 
bowever you have nothing to do but to look up to the 
ſun or ſtars in the heavens, and you have there before 
1 oof of what I am now ſaying. | 

IC 5 —— often thought, indeed, that the ſun * 


| — — but never faw Ps 


ance of the earth being in that fiate. 

Fuiber. Take care, Stephen, — It is not 
fafe to rely on outward appearances. This maxim holds 
true in philoſophy as well as moral caſes. The ſun and 


ſtars, however they may appear to you, always keep the 
fame local fituation in the heavens; and it is the earth, 


by turning on herſelf every twenty-four hours, that com- 


municates an apparent motion to them. It does not ar- 


„that what appears to the eye to be in motion, is fo 
in reality; for we be ee, 81 —_ to move. which 
are v erbe, | 
I remember you made mention to me, the ether? 1 
of your having had a ſhort fail in a ſhip. I think you 
faid alſo, that you ſtaid, during the ta, -upon deck. 
When you were leaving the harbour, did you not lock 
to the town, and obſerve the houſes, ſteeples, and — ob- 

there, to move? ; 

Son. Truly, Sir, I did; and as I recollect x 


e ſuch objects as were before us appeared to move 6 


-wards us, and to paſs by us. 
-— Father. Now, Stephen, you are ſenſible theſe obje ch 
did not themſelves 1 move; what think you was the reaſon 
2 m 

ir, this is above my comprehenſion.— 


But, pray, is it a matter of any conſequence? 
| — It is of o much — that We are ex- 


80 1 


Aly in che fame lite at ſent. 

the ſhip moved, 5 
Sr chjets on 
In like manner, the earth, by e e herſetf 
22228 — n — 2 


7 and to ſet. 4 WR; the 1 of ng 
appearance, you are led to ribe a motion to theſe bo- 
dies, whereas, in reality, they are immoveable. 

Son. At this rate then, father, we are to — whin 
we do not ſee, Jad 20:difbejevenrhipt.: wei do fee, which 
I think is very odd ; and yet what. you obſerve. is unde - 


niable. But pray, Sir, what-kind 2 motion is ur ke 
the earth turning round herſelf ? A 449 
Fatber. It may eaſily be onteained d the gof | 


an orange ſuſpended. — a thread, only with this 
ence, that by twiſting the thread, the orange abba 
as a real axis; whereas the earth revolves on IN 


line, paſſing: h its centre, aud t 
north a points, which ee ee forth 
" But what wonkd.; you think, if 1 ſhould:tell you: that, 
by this — or what is uſually called the 
carth's diurnal motion, we, in this part of the world, are 
carried PF 
miles every hour? #1 

Son. Indeed, Sir, I F ** eee Yar 
don't you yourſelf tbink it — improbable, that we 
mould be whinled about at di en and : 
ſhould be quite inſenſible of it? Ny 9 <4 


Father. | confeſs, Stephen, that, when I was fiſt r 


theſe things, as you now are, I had my doubts and fears 
but now I am grown ſo confirmed in my opinion of the 
matter, that, were all the philoſophers and aſtronomers 
in the world to pretend to e contrary, 1 _—_— 
not believe them. 49.9 

As I have already proved, that bodies. will appear in 
motion while in reality they are at reſt, ſo I can ſhow 
you as plainly, that bodies will __ at. 0 while my 
are really in rapid. mation. eee 


n 


Though you ſtaid upon deck during your laſt. ſail, I 
Though you ail non ſome time or other, when 
Wr ou have had the curioſity to go into the cabin. 

can recollect one inſtance ly. It hap- 


pened on a ſummer afternoon, when Lagreed with ſome 


of my anions to have a fail, there being a freſh 
breeze off 
fore we let looſe from the quay, I hepped into che ca. 
bin; and after having ſtaid there a little while, viewin 
the different apartments, with ſome other — 


returned upon deck, and found, to my 


that the ſhip was ſailing very faſt, and he _— 
league dittant from the tore, ere yet 1 n e e 


Fuller. It would be an unexpeRted, 8 to > you, no 
5 ln rx _— e ere 1 is no no- 


nt by the motion of the earth? 
Son. Certainly ; while I remained in the cabin: 


- Father. Very well; the queſtion is again, — ng came | 
| e. ben Jen came on deck, that yo 


were in a moving ſtate? / 'T'was not by the veſſel, or any 


bi its parts, bes by hre dart object which was with- 


out it; ſo that you had been equally inſenſible of the 
veſſel oning wiren pon deck as _—_ 
had not ſome other object, as a ſteeple, a hill, a tree, &e. 
which had not the fame motion with the chip, — 
that you were gliding along. 5 5d þ 
So it is with us here upon the earth; c 
— 2 —— objects, the earth ap- 


pears of herſelf to be ſtill and at reſt; but when we look 
up to the ſun or the ſtars, which do not partake of the 


| earth's motion, we come to underſtand that we are mov- 

ing, which, in effect, i is the ſame evidence. as 1 had of 
the veſſel's. motion. 

It is true, had the veſſel was agitated by the frequent 


ſhore, and a ſmooth: ſea. going. But, be- 


you: r 
earried on by the veſſel when failing, III - 


as in the cabin, 


tolbags and fluctuations of a rough fea, the motion 


would] have become very ſenſible and unpleaſant to you, 


_ 7 eig „ a * 


an 2 8. bad refined from ookin g 3 any er. 


—_ — rever, ab A falls: | The om 
moves as and — during the dreadful hurri- 
cane as in the perfect calm. What . what tu- 
mults of wars, are on her different theſe do 
no more diſturb her eaſy motion, th 22 her 
„ ts,» eee to incommode_ by __ rate "_ 
when 
Son. To » the truth, aher, 1 ſhould like . 
ſee this vaſt- — with I know not how many different 
objects on her ſurface, turning round in the air; "Bop 
perhaps, my notion here becomes too extravagant. 

Father. Not at all; it is the Privilege of an 3 
mer to exerciſe the powers of imagination. Sometimes 
he i imagines himſelf in the ſun, ſometimes in the moon, 
ſometimes in the ſtars, . wich the 
of reaſon, the ſtate of the univerſe. S 

With the ſame liberty of thought, bens — at the 
lame time to pleaſe your fancy, we will now f 
ourſelves to be fixed in the air at a oertain diſtance 
the ſurface of the earth, while it is- e 
us in the fpace of ors 2 7 SSVY . 

ene we _ be-e 


— * oro te that comes an — — — os 
land, ſometimes called the new world, becauſe not long 
diſcovered-; here we behold men and women of various 
complexions ; ſome black, ſome white, and ſome tawny; 
ſome clothed, ſome going half naked, others ſtark naked, 
having their bodies painted with divers colours. Phen, 
after another ſea, appear the Tartars travelling on horſe- 
back in great companies, perhaps about ten thouſand of 
them together, preceded by their flocks and herds. 
Next follow the Aſiatie Turks with their long beards, 
and their heads covered with turbans: they are buſily 
employed in building caravanſaries, or places to entertain 
poor pilgrims, or travellers on roads, deſtitute of places 
of accommodation. After them, the European Turks, 


who are —_ given to — Then comes the Ger- . 


— — — ——ů ů ů ů 


mond be almoſt loath to quit the ſituntion at the end of 


aſter. 


ſelf, as I ſaid 
to them.  Orelfe, we muſt — the heavens to re- 


1 12 ] 


capital, - are aſſembled 
F. — —— fager, Potts Italians, Turks, 
Tartars, 2 in their different habits, which is 
no ſmall curioſity. And Here. denen e ee ee 


ads amet indeed, would be ſo pleaſant that I 


the twenty-four hours; but as you ſay our own. place 
would — be beneath us, it might perhaps be more ad- 


- r tod, or elfe we ſhould 


be apt to ht far to the weſt of England, as.the earth 


moves with ſuch rapidity towards the eaſt; and ten to 


one but we ſhould fall into that great fea which follows 


- Father. As to that, Stephen, there wool be no dan- 

ger; becauſe, unleſs fixed there in a miraculous manner, 

as — now ſuppoſed, we would be carried along with 

the earth by the air, which partakes of the ſame motion 
with the earth: When, therefore; we were deſcending, 

ahrays keep pace ih England, how quick der ® 
pace wi uic ĩt 

Were this not the caſe, thoſe pigeons that you ſee 


now flying eaſtward in the air, would be left towards the 


weſt in conf uence of the carth's moving with ſuch vio- 


| lence below them; but their being carried along with 


the earth by the air, cauſes them to pe rform their flight 


Se e nee of the arch n an equal ſpace of of 


time, both eaſt and weſt indifferently, juſt after 
manner that they would do were the earth immoveable. 
Con. I underſtand you, father; and, all — con- 
ed, I think there is ſomethin eaſy and. plea- 
ſant in the motion of the earth. yy e ſtood | 
ſhould have always been doomed to occupy the ſame . 


cal ſituation, which I ſhould not have liked ſo well. But 


when I look up to the fun or the fixed ſtars, I ſay it is 
not they that move, hut the earth which is failing along 


with us, as it were, through the air. Is it not fo, fa- 


ther? 
Father. Krane! it is the turning ae her- 
o 


e, that imparts an apparent motion 


t 2 


yolve n e earth in the ſoace.of: . ln 

and this, indeed, is a matter that has not the leaſt pro- 
bability; becauſe, allowing that to be the caſe, the — 5 
ed ſtars would have to travel I know not how, much,. 
three hundred millions of leagues in a day at leaſt; and 
pray, which do you think moſt reaſonable, that the fix- 
ed Lern mould travel at this prodigious rate, or that the 
earth, in turning round herſelf, ſhould: go only nine thou- 

ſand. many 4g which is the mol the can Yo? -” 
Son. Nine thouſand s a day is wonderful. to 

think of, not to ſpeak of ree hundred pailons, which 
ſeems to me-im | 

But, if I well member. you told me a little while 
ago, that the earth had two kinds of motion. . 

Father. True; ſhe not only turns round herſelf every 
twenty-four - hours, but, at the ſame time, deſcribes a 
circle round the ſun in about three hundred and fixty- 
five 3 che e « time by which our you is rec- 

ned. 

Son. But pray, Sir, Bois the canth perform thee 
two motions at the ſame time? | 
Father. You have often obſerved, no n a head 
moving upon the . Its progreſlive movement, . you 
know, is not by {liding along like a ſlate upon ice, but 
by turning continually. round itſelf. It. is juſt the fame 
2 the earth; * as I ſaid before, while ſhe moves in 
a circle round the ſun, as repreſented by the bowl mov- 
ing upon the green, in a year's time, ſhe revolves. at the 
ſame time upon herſelf every twenty-four: hours. But 
you will be furpriſed when I tell you that the earth, in 
performing her yearly tour, travels as good as forty-eight 


[thouſand miles per hour. 


Son. „ Sir, I am greatly ſurpriſed ; eſpecially 
when I recolle& what you ſaid before reſpecting the diur- 
nal motion, which may be conſidered as additional to the 
— now ſpoken of. But pray, Sir, what proof can 
e given of this annual motion? Do we ſee any es of 
t vhs the ſun or the fixed ſtars ? | 
Father. Yes, Stephen ; the ſun 1s the land mark, ifT 
ay ſo ſpeak, by which we F this as well as the 
wrnal revolution. 
You know, that now in the ſummer time, the ſun 


nd 
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takes a long kids through the vault of heaven, and dart 


his rays in a more perpendicular direction than at other 
times. Before he comes vertical to us, or over our heads, 
he will return, and continue to recede farther and farther 
from us, till we ſhall ſee him to take but a ſhort ſweep 
along the ſkirts of the ſky. Now, theſe appearances are 
way owing to the earth a progreſſive movement round 
| un. 
"4 But having proceeded fo far-as you-can well remember 
at one time, we will reſerve the diſcuſſion of this yearh 
Motion, as an entertainment for ſome other evening. 
|  » Before, however, we conclude, let us not forget the 
Hen that guides and governs theſe movements. When 
we look upon ſome machinery or other in motion, we are 
| Wack with af aſtoniſhment, and are apt to applaud and ad- 

mire the wonderful invention of the artiſt; and ſhall we 
Feder in Laken mannr, e if we "under our in- 

in a careleſs manner, as if we had reaſon to 
| INI 26 the clothe 28 oy cones 5 De oP 
| — "Inflance, that a machine of -anf kivd + 
Have the power of putting itſelf m motion, without 55 
ing impeled by ſome prime mover, would be an abſurd 
; but how much more heneath the dignit 

FF 
I Pace heap of inanimate matter, could ever de ul nice- 
IN Lenne without ſome gre gone being there 
rapid motions, out e great er erein 
concerned? 225 

How amazing is it, that theſe motions are ſo regulat- 
ed as to produce no ſenfible effects! The infant that juſt 
begins with fear to ſtand on its feeble limbs, is not in- 
commoded ; the water in the baſon that ſhakes with the 
leaft touch, "is not ſtirred; and every thing in nature is as 
- undiſturbed by thelc taotiars. as if the earth did reſt on 
fome eternal Dunz n. "Twas He, who with equal 
eaſe can call into exiſtence an univerſe and an atom, firſt 
Produced theſe motions ; and no leſs than his infinite wil 
"= and gy, I can rect or e them. 
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DIALOGUE II. 
of the ow Syſtem, and Starry Hervens. 


7 young man had paſſed moſt part ef ide # If 
thinking upon the figure and motion of the earth. ng 

very defirous, next morning, to enter upon the ſame ſub- 
je& with his father; but that pleaſure was retarded by 
ſome intimate friends, who called at the houſe, and were 
prevailed upon to {tay on a family dinner. 

Soon as the company were gone, the father * ſon, 
being left together, took a turn in the garden, where 
they began to touch a little on what they had had under 
conſideration the preceding evening: but the ſon had re- 
membered every thing ſo exactly, that the father, find- 
ing a recapitulation unneceſſary, proceeded to direct Ste- 
3 s attention to the ſtarry heavens, which were, then, 

opioully their luſtre. 

wel. 872 Stephen, ſays he, I have f to tell 
hat jor mrs ein thats ch It prog Our 
Fr 7 Lg pre Fag = — 
y one o may 
l * indeed, you TY greatly = 

er 

me. Pray, where uo thiy tobe find” 

Father. Between this and azure ſky, that you fee 
ſo beauteouſly beſpangled with ſtars. In that ſpace, th 
with the fun the moon, -are ranged at different d. 
ſtances one above the other. 

Son. Are they really, in all reſpects, like our earth ? 

Father. I cannot ſay they n her in every par- 
ticular. This is not to 4 expected. You know, that 
even upon our own globe, nature diſcovers an infinite va- 
riety in her works. As an example, the iſland of Great 
Britain, and the American continent, differ confi | 


in their climates, ſoil, and — — — in hg e 
and the like reſpects, we may reaſonably 1 | 
planets differ not only from our earth, but 
other; and, no doubt, the farther they are diſtant, . 
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* will be the difference. 
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But this, I can aſfure you, that Wie: like our earth, 
are round bodies, without any light of their own, and are 
made viſible to us, by the rays of the ſun being reflected 
upon them : for that half, which is turned tawards the 
fun, always appears illuminated, whilſt the other, that is 
turned from him, is involved in Uurletiefs; 

Lept it be farther obſerved, that the planetary ſtars do 
uot keep the fame local ſituation in the heavens, as the 
Jun and fixed ſtars do, but continually change their 
places; and, when viewed through a teleſcope, appear 
with divers aſpects; and, I make no doubt, were we 
placed in one of theſe planets, but chat we would ſee our 
earth to do the ſame. 
Son. To ſee theſe planets turning round the ſun would, 
1 think, be very plcaſant. But is there no danger, Sir, 
of their interrupting one another's movements, on ſome 
occaſions ? | 
Father. Not the leaſt, Stephen ; becauſe, as L. men- 
tioned before, they hang at different diſtances from one 
Another. But here I ſhall be more particular. 

"You muſt know, that the learned, in different 
41 diſpoſed the univerſe into certain plans, which 55 
have called fore of the world, Many have-been they 
opinions re this matter; and, were I to give you 
a narrative i the the fever ſyſtems that have been adopted, 
1 ſhould rather perplex your mind than enlighten it. I 
ſhall, therefore, only ale _ _ _— which 1s 2 
the Copernican, or Solar Syſt 
I "This ſyſtem was ancien 00 cho t in Orcs, 17. one 

Pythagoras, an eminent p —.— who had learned it 
from the wife men of the e. It was ſo contrary, how. 
ever, to the notions imbihed by the vulgar, who are not 
eaſily perſuaded to believe fuch things as are contrary to 


what they appear to be, that it fell into diſrepute, and 


came to be changed for the ſentiments of Ariſtotle, whoſe 
ſyſtem, though it prevailed amongſt che Witerate, | was 
| 1 upon a falſe foundation. 

At length, howerer, one Copernicus, a German, took 
in hand to revive the true old ſyſtem ; and, about the 
fifteenth century, publiſned it to the word. 

It was, afterwards, eſtablithed on ſtill clearer prinei- 
N by Sir Iſaac Newton; and is now univerſally re- 
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ceived by our moſt judicious aſtronomers, as: the beſt cal 
culated to explain the nature and motions of the heavens 
. According to this ſyſtem, the ſun (a huge luminous 
globe) is placed in the. centre of the univerſe, from 
whence he communicates light and heat to all the planet? 
revolving about him, The one neareſt to him, is called 
Mercury; above Mercury, is Venus; then comes the 
earth; above the earth, follow in-ſucceſſion Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn; then, above all theſe, is yonder heaven of 
fixed ſtars. ee, | „ 
Son. I underſtand. yon, Sir, without any difficulty; 
and find, that the earth holds a kind of middle ſtation 
among the planets, having Mercury and Venus, on one 
ſide, nearer to the ſun; and Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
on the other ſide, more remote. But did not you ſay, 
father, that the earth made only one of /even planets in 
the ſyſtem? _ 9%, 21 8 . 
Father. I declare, Stephen, you are right There is 
another to be added, which I had forgot; and I thank 
you for your correction. I was deſcribing the. ſyſtem, 
as it formerly ſtood. before the diſcovery of this planet. 
It was found out ſo lately as the year 1781, by Dr: 
Herſchel, a celebrated aftronomer, who gave it the name 
of Georgium Sidus (George's Star) in honour of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty : ſo that. it would have been unpardonable 
in me to have omitted it. | | 3 
This planet moves between the circle of Saturn and 
the fixed ſtars; conſequently it is the moſt remote in the 
ſyſtem, and makes the largeſt circuit round the ſun of any 
of the planets. VVV T 
Son. What can be the reaſon, Sir, that this new planet 
remained ſo long undiſcovered ?' The other planets, I un- 
derftand, have been known many centuries back. 
Father. True, they have; and the late diſcovery of 
the Georgium Sidus, as a planet, is no reaſon why it might 
not have been ſeen before. It is poſſible, that the Chal- 
dean ſhepherds of. old, who were remarkable for their 
_ obſervations, had often obſerved it, taking it to be a fix- 
ed ſtar. But in late years, great improvements have been 
made on optical inſtruments, which, by their high mag- 
nifying powers, have enabled 2 to diſcern the 
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crleftial bodies more diſtinctly. It was, by the halp'of 
a large teleſcope, that Dr. erſchel firſt diſcovered the 
Georgium Sie, Hereby, he ſaw plainly, that it differ. 
ed from the fixed ſtars, in that it changed its ſituation 
in a manner ſimilar to the other planets. Beſides, the fix. 
ed ſtars are bodies which ſhine by their own native luſtre ; 
| but the planets refle& only that of the fun. Hence, the 
fixed ſtars, from the irradiation or luminous appearance 
about them, appear to the naked eye larger than they 
do. when viewed through a teleſcope, which takes off 
theſe rays that are adventitious. The v noun, — | 
ever, is the caſe with the planets. On their bein 
through a teleſcope, they appear much larger —— they 
do to the naked eye; ſo that, here alſo the Georgium- 
4 would exhibit a different appearance from the fixed 
Son. Indeed, father, I would wiſh to be e 
aright the teleſcope, which muſt afford a pleaſant and 
— — ment, as it ſerves to rectify our 9 from 
tions, ena us to diſtinguiſh. the . ä 
the fixed ſtars. wo 
Father. As to this diſtinction, it may, in a great mea- 
| ſure, be learned without a teleſcope. You. may ſee plain- 
ly by the naked eye, that the fixed ſtars cooffantl ſhow 
the appearance which is called their twinkling ; —— 
the ts are ſeldom ſeen to do ſo; and. it is alſo ob- 
ſervable that they are generally more bright and lu- 
minous than the fixed ſtars. But the moſt remarkable 


pra hange ? 
4 Father. Very ealiy, — 1 
that on ſome night, at a certain hour, you ſhould take 
notice how Venus, or any other planet, was 
fit cd in reſpett of ſome noted lixed ſtar. By obſerv- 
i at the ſame hour of 
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Son. This ſeems, indeed, quite ey: 80, whew I fee: 

a ſtar with a ſteady light, and 3 more ram, ht 1 

luminous than others, I conclude. her to be a 

luninous than others, I conclude her to bea plant. Bur, 

3 ͤ K All this I 
rehend with. eaſe. But ſee, Sir, vonder is the 

2on.jull rifing 1 here is ſome-- 


thing — » magnificent and ſerene. Pray, 
—— — — — part of the fyſtem? * 

Father. Les; the moon is faithful friend; when 
all the. planets abandon us, ſhe continues with us, and 
cheers us with her light, during the abſence of the ſun. 
| And what readere her an objeR: fill more worthy our at--_ 
tention, aſtronomers, by the help of their teleſcopes, are- 
capable of diſcerning prodigious. high mountains, and 
deep — ſurface: n the lunarians, or 
the inhabitants of the moon, may be conſidered as near 
neighbours to us. 

Fon. Pray what ſort of people are they, father? 5 

Father. x "kg Stephen, I really do not know; for I 
never ſaw them. You are not to ſuppoſe, from what E: 

juſt now mentioned, that the moon is ſo. near us, as to 
render her inhabitants viſible to us. I was only ſpeaking 
by compariſon, by reaſon that ſhe is-ſo much nearer the 
earth than any of the other planets. But the moon is as: 
good as eighty thouſand. leagues from us; and, at that 
diſtance, makes a circle round the earth in the ſpace of 
a month; ſo that, in the time we go once round the ſun,, 
the moon turns twelve times round the earth, that is, in 
a year; and thus waits upon her, as an inſeparable com- 
panion.. 

Son. This, indeed; is very pleaſant.” But what makes ä 
the moon to wear ſo many different Sometimes, 
we ſee her with a full, round face, as at preſent; ſome - 
times, with half a one; at other times, with only a ſmall 
ereſcent; and anon, ſhe diſappears e as if the x 
were going to forſake us for ever. 

Father. Yes, Stephen; and were you 
moon, you would ſee our earth to do the ' 

The moan, like the earth, . is-a round opague body; 
baving the one half of it always enlightened by the ſun, | 
whilt the other half is involved in darkneſs; that is to. 


| at the 
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| fay, on one half of her furface, it is day, and, on the other 


half, it is night, Now, we will ſuppoſe the moon and 
the earth as two great globes ſuſpended in the heavens, 
and illuminated by the ſun in the manner juſt now men. 
tioned. It is plain that, at the beginning of the month, 
when the moon is ſituated between us and the ſun, ſhe 
will be inviſible; becauſe that half of the ſurface, which 
is without light, is then turned zozvards us, and the other 
half, that is lightened, is turned from us. But, with the 
Iunarians, the cafe, though exactly the ſame with us in 
a ſimilar poſition, will here be quite the reverſe. For 
the luminous half of the earth, being at that time turn. 
ed towards the obſcure half of the moon, our day will be 
to the lunarians : a light during their night, and will ap: 
pear to them as the full moon doth now to us. £2 
When the moon advances upon the monthly cirele, ſo 
as to get rather on one fide of the fun, a little corner of 
her dark fide becomes enlightened, which we always ſee; 
and then we ſay it is new moon. As to the lunarians, 
they, in this caſe, will ſee the earth, as we do the moon 
when in the wane; becauſe only a ſmall corner of the il 
laminated fide of the earth is: involved in darkneſs, - 
The moonz ſtill continuing her monthly courſe, comes 
to be ſo ſituated as to have the earth between her and 
the ſun, which is her poſition at prefent. Here we per: 
ceive the moon with a full illuminated faee, in conſe: 
quence of the enlightened haff of her ſurface being turn. 
ed towards that half of the earth which is dark and ob- 
fcure. You may gueſs how the lunarians now ſtand; 
They receive no light at all from us, by: reaſon that the 
dark fide of the earth is fully turned towards them. | 
Hence you'ſee that the earth exhibits all the ſame ap- 
rances to the inhabitants of the moon, as: the moon 
doth to us, though in a contrary way. e cls 
Son. I do not ſee, Sir, how the earth can be to the 
lunarians what the moon is to us, in point of giving 
light. Sure I am, we do not perceive her to have any 
thing of a lucid appearance, like the moon. ko; 
Father. It is true, we do not; but let us firſt conſider 
how the moon is enlightened; and then try. whether our 
earth is ſo fimilar to the moon, as to give us reaſon ts 


onclude that ſhe muſt be illuminated in the ſame mans 


Light, Stephen, is compoſed of a great number of 
xtremely ſmall particles, which, like a ball when firuck 


ler 
nd 


ch, ¶gainſt any thing that is ſolid, do fly back or rebound; 
he Now, the moon — a ſolid body, the particles of light 
ch {Which iſſue from the fun, when they ſtrike againſt her; 


Jo reverberate, by winch ſhe becomes enlightened; and 
re muſt deny our ſenſes, if we deny the ſolidity of the 
earth, which, of courſe, muſt reflect light as well as the 

It is true, we ſee nothing of this reflection, becauſe 
e are too near the earth; but, were we placed at a pro- 
per diſtance from her, we ſhould perceive her to aſſume a 
luminous appearance, like the moon. And, you may be 


ure, it is the ſame with the lunarians ; they perceive no- 
of thing of their own luſtre, but depend upon the light of 


of the earth, as we do upon that of the moon. 
- Sox. It ſhould ſeem reaſonable, indeed, for the luna- 
nWrians to have the privilege of our light, ſinee they fend- 
Nithers tous in nn 8 5 
But as to this communication between the moon and 
che earth, there is another: difficulty which I cannot ſur- 
dg mount, You ſay, father, that when the moon is fituat- 
Jed between the ſun and the earth, the lunarians will ſee 
„che earth, as we do the moon when full. But pray, will 
not this: interpoſition of the moon prevent the earth from 
being altogether luminous? And muſt not that part of 
me earth, which the moon is oppoſed to when ſhe con- 
tinues in this poſition, be dark both to us and the luna- 
rians? | e 4 
Father. No, Stephen, unleſs the ſun, moon, and the 
earth be fituated in a right line one to the other, which 
happens only when the fun is echpſed:; and then ſome 
part of the earth becomes obſcure. But here I ſhall 
take an opportunity to ſhow you the nature of echples, 
which will ſerve to give you a clearer idea. of the point 
in hand. ä | 5 a 
It is obſervable, that the moon and the earth, being 
dark, opaque bodies, do, when expoſed to the direct 
light of the ſun, caſt their ſhadows behind them, that ie, 
towards that ſpace oppolite to the ſun. Now, you know, 


at the time of new moon, when the moon is between 
and the ſun, her ſhadow will be extended towards thy 
enlightened half of the earth; and ' conſequently, if the 
ſhould come into that ſhadow; a part of Ker luminoy 

ſide muſt neceſſarily be obſcured. But, in that place 9 
the earth where the ſhadow of the moon happens to fall 
the inhabitants will ſee the ſun darkened inſtead of th 
earth, and then, — ſay, it is an N ſe 7 ay ſan, 
though, properly ſpeaking, it is an eclipſe of the earth, 
1 . is the object that 1s obſcured, which 
becomes an eclipſe to the lunarians during their night. 
All this, Stephen, is to be underſtood only when the 
ſun, moon, and the earth are in a direct line one to the 
other, at the beginning of the month; for, if they an 
not, the moon, you know, will caſt her ſhadow rather 
on one ſide of the earth; ſo that no of her illumi. 
nated face will be involved in darkneſs; and then the in. 
habitants of the earth will have, as is moſt generally the eg 
caſe, a new moon without an eclipſe. Do you under. 
Son. Perfectly, father; for I have nothing to do, buy 
to conſider how the ſun, moon, and the earth are placed 
in reſpect of one another in the new moons. But! 
have often heard of the moon being eclipſed, as well az 
the ſun; pray, when doth that circumſtance take place} 
Father. As there can be no echpſe of the ſun but in 
the new moon, ſo there can be no eclipſe of the moon 
but in full moons, when the earth is between her and the 
ſun. For, in that poſition, the ſhadow of the earth caſts 
- itſelf towards the lucid half of the moon, and, . ſhould: it 
fall upon the moon, as it always does when the three bo- 
dies are exactly in a right line, then her illuminated face 
is darkened with reſpect to us; ſo that here we have a 
lunar eclipſe during our night, and the lunarians have a 
folar eclipſe during their day.  _ „ 
Son. I comprehend you · with eaſe, father; and, indeed, 
T cannot but admire the moon, ſeeing how mutually ſhe 


- 


_ undergoes the ſame changes and viciffitudes with our 


Father. Tt is admirable, Stephen; and might terve 
as a leſſon for mankind, to act in mutual fubſerviency 
to each other.. But you ſeem to view the moan very 
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a Pray, is there any thing in her appearace 


nat attracts your attention? 
Son. To fay the truth,” Sir, whenever I look at her, I 
Iways think there is ſomething in her that very Wen 
:ſembles a face, with. mouth, noſe, and eyes. 
gon The moon, Stephen, with reſpect to us; al 
wears that face; for, notwithſtanding ſhe makes a 
& turn round herſelf, yet ſhe ſtill preſents the lame 
de to the earth, and has done. it ever ſince the 
ing of the creation. The reaſon of this is, becauſe the 
oon turns on herſelf exactly in the ſame period of time 
hat ſhe turns round the earth, that is, in a month. For, 
ou know, by her making this revolution on herſelf, that 
de of her which we now ſee would by and by be turn- 
d from us, did ſhe not make another like turn in going 
| NY by which ” ſhe 19 ſhows to us the 
am e. 
TR the Irene who ſeem to us not to have the 
ular returns of day and night, do behold the fun and 
Ly bs riſe, paſs over their heads, and to fet, in 


Pe ſpace of fifteen days, as we doin twenty-four — 


een bmd ©. 38. 


*rhaps you will think a night of fifteen days a little diſ- 
onſolate; but when we come to fpeak of our own globe 
Te particularly, I ſhall ſhow you that, on ſome parts 
f it, there is a night comprehending a period of two or 
hree months; nay, under the poles, the ſun does not 
iſe for half a year together. 
Son. That is a long time, indeed, to be in darkneſs. 
ut pray, father, what can be dhe meaning of that face 


"Finke, e 6 has. 
Father. I really do not know any ignification it | 
Theſe ſpots that reſemble a mouth, noſe, and eyes, are, 
ao doubt, ſome parts of the moon which conſiſt of ſome - 
lark, ſad-coloured matter, that does not reflect the light 


f the fun ſo copiouſly as other parts of her, which are 
nore ſolid and ſhining. Were you to look at the moon 


| trough a teleſcope, you would be delighted with the 


ariety of | ſpots that are viſible on her ſurface. 
dome parts of her are fo tranſparent, that ſome philo- 
ophers have thought them to be rocks of diamonds, or 
ome precious ſtones ; though it is moſt likely that theſe 
re the tops of lone lofty mountains, which, from their 


5 —— 7 
— may be ſuppoſed ts reflect = "dſtnguili 
luſtre. 

Son. Since things appear fo conſpicuous 05 1 


moon's ſurface, can you form no 3 about | 
buſineſs of the lunarians?/ 


Father. I declare, Stephen, I cannot: ſay any thiy | 
either of their tranſactions, or even their original; ball 
cauſe they are at too great u diſtance from us. But) 1 * 


der is Venus juſt come from under a cloud; what do y 70 


think of her a er? 

Son. She —— very . Andzed, 15 think the; 
next to the moon; for I don't ſee a ſtar in the firm; 
ment equal to her in ſplendour; but, 1 * Venn 
| is larger than any of them. 

Father. Na, Stephen; the . of key: appearing thi 
brighteſt ariſeth from ourſelves. We are apt to be d- 
zled with a Pandi ene, ond do not fee thing 
as they really are. OE 
The moon, though much bigger than Venus to a] 
| pearance, is yet a great deal inferior to her in-fize. Ve 
nus is nine thouſand miles in diameter, but the moon it 
not quite twenty-two hundred; and, however bright Ve 
nus may appear among the fixed ſtars, yet her magn 
tude, when campare@ to _ dimmeſt of ke gert is next ) 
nothing. 

It is our dikance from: alu Stephen, that occaſion 
their different appearance. The moon, which is but tw 
hundred and forty thouſand miles diſtant from the earth 
ſhould appear ſomewhat larger than Venus that is above 
eight millions of leagues from us; and as to the fixed 
ſtars, their diſtance is beyond calculation. 

SY But how comes the hight of Venus, which ap- 

s ſo much leſs than that of: the mann, to be more 
ſparkling and vivid? 100 

Fatber. You may eaſily find out that : it is becanſc 
Venus is nearer the ſun. Venus is as good as eight mil. 
lions of leagues nearer the ſun than the moon is; ſo 
that, the force of light which ſtrikes againſt Venus, 
muſt be much ſtronger and brighter than it could be ſup- 
poſed to have been, had it travelled about eight millions 
of leagues, the diſtance between Venus and the moon, 
farther : you ſee, then, it is obvious to common ſenſe, 
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that the light of the moon, from her great diſtance from 
the ſun, mult appear more faint and languid than that 
of Venus. = ö 

Son. I perceive it very clearly, father; and I think 
the ſparkling light of Venus is very pleaſant: pray, does 
ſhe always appear to us in this beautiful ſplendour ? 

Father. No, Stephen; you know, were ſhe to do that, 
her light from its ſameneſs would ſoon become leſs plea- 
ſant to us; whereas, a deprivation of it now and then, 
readers its approach now welcome and cheering; like the 
morning light, from its being preceded by darkneſs. 

But, what do you think aitronomers ſay of this pla- 
net? They tell us, that ſhe very much reſembles. the 
moon when viewed through a teleſcope, in that ſhe aſ- 
ſumes a variety of changes, appearing ſometimes new, 
ſometimes full, and ſometimes in the wane, juſt accord. 
ing to the different ſituations ſhe is in, with regard to the 
earth. You are not to ſuppoſe, however, that ſhe turns 
round the earth, as we find the moon to do: on the 
contrary, Venus is employed in forming a circle round 
the ſun, on that ſide of the earth, next to him; which 
revolution ſhe performs in about eight months of our 
time. And while ſhe is purſuing this annual tour, her 
appearance, with reſpect to us, will be as follows : 

When ſhe comes to be ſituated between the ſun and 
the earth, it is plain that ſhe muſt be totally inviſible ; be- 
cauſe that half of her which is lightened, will then be 
turned towards him ; ſo that we ſhall ſee nothing of that 
luminous half facing the fun. But as ſhe advances upon 
her circle of a year, a little corner of that dark half 
comes to the light, which appears to us exactly like the 
creſcent of the new moon; and, after ſhe has proceeded 
ſo far as to get above the ſun, ſhe preſents to us a round 
face, like the full moon ; for, then, that ſide which is 
turned towards the ſun, is alſo turned towards us. After 
that, ſhe gradually diminiſhes, juit like the moon, when 
in her wane, till ſhe becomes again quite inviſible. 

Venus, though in ſome reſpects fimilar to the moon 
with regard to her revolutions, is not altogether ſo. She 
differs from her in this. Venus 1s 'always obſerved to 


keep ſo much in the neighbourhood the ſun, that 
there is never a fourth part of the * between her 


and this lumiaary ; ſo that we can, at no time, ſee Ve. 


nus in the eaſt when the ſun is in the weft, as is the caſe 
with the moon when full. 5 DRE gx 

Let it be farther obſerved, that when Venus appear 

to the welt of the ſun, ſhe riſeth a ſhort time before him 

in the morning; and, then, we call her the morning far; 

but when we fie her to the eaſt of the ſun, as at preſent, 


_ ſhe appears ſoon after he ſets, and, here, we call her the 


evening ſtar ; each of which names ſhe continues to have 
alternately for two hundred and ninety days. | 

Son. But this is a longer period, father, than that of 
her whole revolution round the ſun. . 

Father. I grant it, Stephen; but there is another cir. 
cumftance to be confidered. As Venus turns round the 
ſun from weſt to eaſt, ſo doth alſo the earth the ſame 
way; ſo that their thus ſteering the ſame courſe, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, makes us to keep Venus in view for a 
longer period of time than we would have done had the 
two planets been moving in the ſame direction; or if the 
one had ſtood fill whilſt the other was making her cir- 
cuit round the ſun. TI, 8 

Son. I underſtand you perfectly, father; and will try, 
if you pleaſe, to explain myſelf as to the appearance of 
Venus whilſt turning round the ſun. | 1 
I firſt bring her upon her circle of a year; then, while 
ſhe appears more eaſterly than the ſun, ſhe remains viſi- 
ble aber ſun-ſetting, and approaches nearer and nearer 
| towards the earth till ſhe totally diſappears. After that 
The is ſeen to the weſt of the ſun; and, conſequently, 
riſes before him in the morning, and ſets before him in 
the evening: here ſhe begins to leave the earth, and con- 
tinues to recede farther and farther from her till ſhe ap- 
pears with a full round face; fo that, if I do not miſun- 
derſtand the matter, when Venus becomes inviſible to us 
ſhe is then nearer to the earth than at any other time, and, 


| when ſhe ſhines with her full luſtre, ſhe is farther from her, 


Father. You are perfectly right, Stephen; and it 
gives me great pleaſure that you underſtand ſo well every 
„ „ A Te 
But there is one circumſtance with which, if you ſhould 
happen to perceive it in Venus, or, indeed, any of the 


planets, you muſt not be deceived. It is this. By 
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watching the motions of the planets, you will ſee them 
to go ſometimes forward, ſometimes backward, and ſome- 
times to ſtand ſtill, Now, you are not to impute this ir- 
ity to the planets; 2 their motions are in them- 
ſelves ſimple, regular, and uniform. It is our being car- 
ried along by the motion of the earth that cauſes this 
appearance; for hereby the eye holds different poſitions 
in reſpect of the planets, and, of courſe, different ap- 
pearances will ariſe; whereas, were the earth to ſtand 
ſtill, we ſhould always ſee them to have a progreſliye 
motion, but never a retrograde or ſtationary one. 
Son. It evidently appears ſo, father; and if you had 
not informed me of this, I ſhould, moſt likely, have done 
the planets injuſtice by imputing to them that which, I 
find, exiſts in ourſelves and the earth. But pray, Sir, 
have we any more to ſee in Venus? One thing more I 
would fain know reſpecting her, that is, if ſhe be inha- 
bited, as this ſeems to me improbable ; for ſince ſhe 1s 
ſo much involved in the rays of the ſun, the heat there, 
I think, muſt be very intenſe. | 


Father. It is, I ſuppoſe, about twice as great as upbn 
the earth : what then ? the wiſe Creator of the Univerſe 
has relieved the inhabitants of Venus in a way that we 
could never have thought of. „„ OE. 
You muſt know, that the axes of thoſe planets that 
are the moſt expoſed to the influence of the ſun, are not 
in a line or parallel to the axes of their yearly circles ; on 
the contrary, theſe axes are inelined or bent towards the 
plane of thoſe circles; and, in this poſition, always Keep 
parallel to themſelves. But to give you a more clear 
idea of this matter, ſuppoſe a ſpindle put through an 
orange, with one end of it touching the ground ſlant- 
wiſe : by moving the orange directly forwards, while one 
end of the ſpindle continues to touch the ground, and the 
other points towards ſome quarter of the heavens, you 
may form ſome idea of the inclination of the planets 
taxes to their annual circles, from the inclination of the 
I ſpindle to the ground, 
Son. J perceive it very clearly, father. > a 
Father. Very well, Stephen; theſe planets, then, that 
are neareſt the ſun, are, by this inclination of axis, great- 
ly relieved from his hot 2 1 Hereby the 
; | 


earth, foꝶ inſtance, is favoured with that variety of ſea; 
ſofis which we experience to be fo much for our benefit, 
But, had the axis of the earth been perpendicular to her 
circle of a year, then the days, notwithſtanding the 
earth's ,revolution round the ſun, would have been of 
equal length to us throughout the year; becauſe the ſun's 
influence would be upon the ſame parts of the earth in 
every diurnal rotation. | | go 
| * Stephen, confidering this inclination of axis with 
regard to Venus, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſhe muſt 
have a diverſity of ſeafons, and different degrees of cold and 
heat as well as the earth. But this is not all: Venus, du. 
ring her length of day, advances ſo much upon her circle of 
a year, that the ſun does not ſhine perpendicularly over 
the ſame places for two days together; but, about the 


middle parts of the earth, it is quite different; for there 


the ſun is known to alter little from a perpendicular di. 
rection the whole year round. So that, in this reſped 
alſo, the degree of heat at Venus muſt be greatly dimi. 
e from what it would be, did the ſun ſhine overhead 
of the ſame places for any confiderable tine. 
Son. All this is very clear; but pray, Sir, be ſo kind 
as to tell me in plain terms; for I have a great deſire 
to know whether the planets are all habitable worlds or 
not? F 
Father. T have told you already, my dear Stephen, that, 
in their leading peculiaritieg as planets, they reſemble one 
another mean in their round figure, and in their hay- 
ing no light inherent in themſelves. Whether they are 
in bited is a matter that we cannot aſcertain, Ocular 
demonſtration is not in our power; we have no commu- 
nication with them. But when we conſider that the 
Creator of the univerſe, from his inſinite wiſdom, can do 
nothing in vain; and when we conſider that our own 
lanet ſwarms every where with life, we are naturally 
led to ſuppoſe that the other planetary worlds reſemble 
ours, in being ſtored with their reſpective inhabitants, 
as well as in the circumſtances I have now mentioned. 
Son. Admitting them to be poſſeſſed of inhabitants, 
father, do you think they are any wiſe like us, the inha- 
bitants of the earth? 5 | £ 
® Father. Nay, Stephen, that is not to be expectd. 
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The inhabitants of one planet muſt be very different in 
their natures from. thoſe of another. Mercury, fur in- 
ſtance, is nearer the ſun than Venus; conſequently che 
heat at the former muſt be much more intenſe than it is 
at the latter: and, I make no doubt but that, if the 
inhabitants of Venus were removed to Mercury, they 
would immediately dic with heat ; and, with equal pro- 
priety we may ſuppoſe that, were the Mercurians to 
come to Venus, they as ſoon would periſh with cold. 
80 that, as I take it, creative ⁊viſdom has endued the na- 
tives of every planet with a conftitution ſuited: to the 
temperature of that region which they reſpectively in- 
habit. 5 | 08 

Son. I underſtand you, father; and I think there is a 

eat deal of reaſon in what you ſay. But you ſpeak of 

ercury, Sir; I am not ſo well acquainted with him as 
I think I might be, and as you may imagine. Excuſe 
my weakneſs when I aſk, if he is ever to be ſeen ? h 

Father. Yes, but very ſeldom. Mercury is but ſmall 
in compariſon of Venus, or the earth; his diameter is 
only about three thouſand miles. Beſides, he is ſo much 
involved in the light of the ſun, that neither the time 
of his turning on himſelf, nor the inclination of his 
axis, can be aſcertained, He 1s obſerved, however, 
to deſcribe a cirele round the ſun in about three months 
of our time, moving at the rate of two thouſand miles 
an hour nearly. ere you take notice, Stepheng that 
the nearer any planet is to the ſun, the quicker is her 


motion, and the ſooner does ſhe perforth her annual re- 


volution. N f 

Son. I ſee it very plainly ; and what more of Mereu- 
ry, pray? | | ; 

Father. Nothing that I know of, except that he puts 
on different aſpects like Venus and the moon, on account 
of his being ſituated between us and the ſun, _ 

We will, therefore, leave Mercury, and transfer our- 
ſelves to the very centre of the univerſe, the ſun, where 
aſtronomers frequently reſort. — | 

San. What induces them to go to the ſan ; is he inha- 


bited ? | | 


Father. You are altogether for inhabitants, Stephen 
but here I cannot indulge your fancy. Aſtronomers tell 


* 


— 
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us that the ſun does not bear any reſemblance to the pf: 
nets; and, therefore, they have no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that he is inhabited. They, however, have good cauſe 
to viſit, the ſan, . becauſe it is the only place in the fyſten 
from whence they can difcern the true order of the pla, 
nets, and the regularity of their motions. 
I be ſun, you know, is not like a planet that is ever 
changing her ſituation, but is placed in the centre of the 
univerſe, as an immoveable body. He is not, however, 
without a motion; for he is ſaid to turn on himſelf in 
about twenty-five days; and the reaſon that aſtronomen 
call him a fixed body is, becauſe he never deviates from 
his place in the ſyſtem. „„ 1M oi 

Son. You ſay, Sir, he does not reſemble the planets; 
pray, what kind of fubſtance is he? ; 

Father. To give you a perfect deſcription of him i 
what I cannot pretend; greater head-pieces than your 
father have found themſelves unable to give a full and fa 
tisfactory account of him. I can, however, tell you thi di 
much: He is an object of light: all that light which bel 

- diffuſes far and wide throughout the univerſe is inherent ¶ ch 
in himſelf; and, what is truly aſtoniſning, this great lu- 
minary is poſſeſſed of ſueh an amazing attractive force, 
as to keep all the planetary orbs within their ſpheres. re 
This brings to my mind a very beautiful deſcription which fu 
Mr. Thomſon, in his Seaſons, has given of the ſun in this nt 
reſpeg.. It runs thus: 7 p 7 


„ Tis by thy ſecret, 


1775 „attractive force . meanin the fon 
di ole hos. {8 We ) 1 


* As with a chain in I 
„ Thy ſyſtem rolls entire: from the far bourne £7 
« Of utmoſt Saturn, whirling wide his round in 
* Of thirty years; to Mercury, whoſe diſk | Iv 
„Can ſcarce be caught by philoſophic eye, we 
« Loſt in the near effulgence of thy blaze. 0 

8 1 

Then, referring to his influence with regard to the a 
planets, he adds, Sg BW. 


Informer of the planetary train! 1 
Without whoſe quickening glance their cumbrous orbs g 
« Were brute unlovely maſs, inert and dead, t 
And not, as now, the green abodes of life! t 
How many forms of heing wait on thee ! a 


„„ T ol 

e Inhaling ſpirit; from th' unfetter d mitha;- - 
gs r ſublim'd, down to the daily race, 

« The mixing myriads of thy ſetting beam. 


bf: 
ole 
uſe . 5 
eu You ſee, Stephen, that the whole ſyſtem of nature 
depends upon this glorious luminary. © dar 
Son. I do, Sir; and J think it no wonder that aſtro- 
nomers ſhould diſcover ſuch: a propenſity to viſit the ſun: 
he 18 highly "oy their attention. But again, Sir, 
how large may the fun ben We 
Father. About a million of times larger than our earth. 
Son. Wonderful indeed! What a huge, I had almoſt 
faid, immenſe body this! I always looked upon the-earth 
on N great body; but what is ſne when compared to 
the ſun! 4164 | kf 
Father. Nay, Stephen, comparatively ſpeaking, all the 
planets conjoined, would be next to nothing, though our 
earth is ſmaller than any of the ſuperior planets, or thoſe 
that move above her in the ſyſtem, except Mars, whoſe 
uu diameter is only ſomething more than five thouſand miles. 
18 Son. Your naming Mars, father, has ſet my mind to 
BE think upon him; I cannot ſay I remember exactly the 
BY place he occupies in the ſyſtem. "195 ard #1 
Gy Father. His local ſituation is next to the earth, more 
„remote from the ſun. You know, when we leave the 
ai fin, the firſt we meet with is Mercury; after that, Ve- 
nus; then the earth, with the moon; and afterwards: 
follow Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus 
in the ſame order I name them. But, to return to Mars: 
VE This planet, being placed above the annual circle of the 
earth, affords different appearances from what we behold 
in Venus and Mercury. Mars always preſerves a full il- 
luminated face, except when there is about a fourth part 
of the heavens between him and the ſun, and then he looks 
E ſomewhat like the moon, two or three days before or af- 
ter the full. 1 | Phe EE. 
You will obſerve, Stephen, that Mars, in turning 
round the ſun, can never come between us and the ſun, 
as Venus and Mercury do ; becauſe, you know, his cir- 
cle of a year lies above that of the earth : but, it is plain 
that the earth muſt ſometimes interpoſe between him and 
the ſun, and that the ſun muſt ſometimes be between him 
and the earth; and in both theſe poſitions, Mars pre- 
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round face, by reaſon that that fide 
_ which is turned-towards the ſun | alſo turned towards 


Jun. But as the ſhadow of the earth, when ſhe inter. 
| Poſes between Mars and the ſun, muſt be caſt towards 
the enlightened fide of Mars, will he not happen, on 
fome occaſions, to fall into that ſhadow, and hereby be 
come echpſed.  . 4, ak #4 
| Father. No, Stephen; and I will tell you the reaſon 
of it. The ſhadow which the earth caſts. does not ex- 
tend as far as Mars, but terminates in a point like a ſu. 
ar loaf, before it comes there; or otherwiſe, there is no 
— but Mars would ſometimes be involved in it. 
Mars, when he has the earth between him and the 
ſun, is ſo far from deing eclipſed, that he then appears 
about twenty-five,times larger and brighter than when th 
the ſun is between him and the earth, he being fo muck tt 
nearer the earth in the one poſition than in the other. Ma. 
The ſame appearances are obſervahle in Jupiter and g 
Saturn, though theſe do not ſeem to be as big as Mars, ec 

becaufe they are more remote from the fun. But what 
do you think nature has provided for theſe planets that Mea 
are the fartheſt removed from the ſun, and that enjoy the nt 
leaſt of his influence? | | a 

Fon. I know not, Sir ; what may 1t be? 

Father. She has diſtributed amongſt them ſeveral ſmal- MW, 
ter planets, or-moons, to enlighten - Of theſe moons a 
p 


Jupiter has four, and Saturn five, ranged at different di- 
ſtances one above another, and turning round them in 
the ſame manner as the moon doth round our earth. n 
Son. This is very pretty indeed: but why, Sir, ſhould Ml x 
fome of the planets Gs moons, and others none at all? 
At leaſt I do not remember that you made mention of I p 
any before, except of that which belongs to the earth. e 
Father. I did not, Stephen; and, in anſwer to your Ne 
pertinent queſtion, though I by no means will pretend k 
to ſay fully what deſigns the great Creator may have in 
making this difference, yet his wiſdom herein evident- MÞ t 
ty ſhines forth, as the idea of a fral cauſe, ſuch as is Ne 
worthy of the wifeſt of beings naturally ſuggeſts itſelf Nr 
to _= minds on conſidering what you have now men- t 
tioned, ee e = 
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jupiter is more than five times farther from the ſun 
han we are; and Saturn, for ought I know, twice far. 
her than Jupiter. It is plain, then, that theſe planets 
uſt receive the ſun's influence 'in a much leſs degree 
han the earth, not to ſpeak of Venus and Mercury, 
-hich are ſtill nearer the Lo ; fo that the light of a few 
ons, in theſe remote regions, may very well be diſ- 
penſed with. It is true, Jupiter turns on himſelf in ten 
hours time; conſequently the nights there are but five 
hours * here then, you will ſay, there is no great 


ccaſion for ſo many moons. But we have again to con- 
ider that, as all the planets are round bodies illuminated 
by the ſun, there muſt be two oppoſite extremities, where 
the days and nights are equal to half of their years, if 

their axes be inclined, like the earth's, to the plane of 
their orbit. As an example; here, at · the poles, which are 
the two extremities of the earth's axis, there is only one 
day and one night throughout the year, each of which-are 
fix months long. Now, the length of Jupiter's year 18: 


equal to twelve of our years; ſo that, under his 5 - 
at Wthe days and nights, upon this ſuppoſition, —— be 


each ſix years long. Judge, then, how unpleaſant a dark- 
neſs of fix years muſt be, and how welcome and cheering 
the light of; a few moons in ſuch a ſituation. 8 
Son. Indeed, Sir, I think that, without them, the in- 
„ babitants of thoſe dreary parts in Jupiter, if any there 
5 WH are, muſt have been in a truly pitiable condition. But 
pray, father, are theſe moons ever eclipſed ? == 
; Father. Very frequently; the three neareſt to Jupiter 
erer turn round him without undergoing an eclipſe, 
5 
f 


— 


and the fourth falls into his ſhadow twice in every fix years. 
Theſe eclipſes have contributed not a little to the im- 
provement of Geography; for hereby aſtronomers are 
enabled to aſcertain the longitudes of places upon the 
bs with more exactneſs than by any other method yet 
nown. "Ry oe . 
Sen. Well, to ſay the truth, father, I ſhould like ex- 
tremely to be at Jupiter, to ſee all theſe moons ſo often 
eclipſed ; or rather at Saturn, for he has one more in 
number; and that, I ſuppoſe, is owing to his being far- 
ther diſtant from the fun. _ | 
Father. No doubt, Stephen; and do you know that na- 


[ 34 ] 
ture, not thinking this addition ice for 1 
has furniſhed him with a remarkable broad ring, which 
reflects the light of the ſun very copiouſſy on thoſe pan 
of him that are the moſt deprived of the ſun's influence, 
Saturn, indeed, has occaſion engugh for all this light; 
becauſe his year is as long as thirty of ours; and there 
fore, the length of day and night, at his poles, if ſimila 
to thoſe of our earth, would be fifteen years each. Such 
a period of darkneſs would be dreadful, were it not far 
the five moons Saturn has, and that great ring which 
ſhines like a lucid zone in the heavens. 

Son. It is really admirable to fee with what one the 
places are diſpoſed, according to their different diſtancei 
from the ſun. 

FTFatber. So it is, Stephen; but I have another thing 
to tell you. The remoter planets, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, are obſerved to have little or no inclination o 
axis, which ſeems to be a circumſtance admirably wel 
ſuited to their remote fituations 3 ; for, in this caſe, then 
can be no ſenſible variety in their ſeaſons, ſince the ſun'y 
influence muſt be on the ſame parts in every diurnal ro. 
tation. As to Mercury and Venus, they being ſo nem 
the ſun, Rood in much need of this inclination of axis, 
but had not the leaſt occaſion for moons, which, there 
fore, ſeem to be more liberally beſtowed upon the re. 
moter planets, the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
Son. You have ae Mars, father. 

Father. T had not forgot him, Stephen; but was Juſt 
going to obſerve, that, notwithſtanding his being farther 
diſtant from the ſun than the earth, yet we do not per- 
ceive any moons to accompany him. Perhaps the defect 
lies in our ſight; which is probably the caſe, for this rea- 
ſon: Jupiter and Saturn are of themſelves much bigger 
than Mars, and I make no doubt but that their moons 
alſo are a great deal larger than thoſe of Mars; ſo that 
the former may be perceptible, and not the latter, though 
fituated nearer the eart 

Son. That, indeed, + hats 2 * but there is the 65 
Georgium Sidus yet, Sir; ; pray has he no moons to at- 

tend her? 4 
Fruatber. Ves; Dr. Herſchel tells us, that he has two 1 
revolving about Kelp which * you will think. too 


— 


+. 3 
ew, as ſhe is the fartheſt in the ſyſtem. And, indeed, 
own that the light of two moons is a little defective, 


ur on/idering her great diſtance from the ſun, and her pro- 
ce {Wigious length of year, which is equal to > hty-three of 


durs ; but then this planet may have more Tight confer= 
ed upon her, either by moons that are beyond the reach 
f our fight, or by ſome other means unknown to us: 
ritneſs Saturn's ring, who would have ever thought of 
uch an appendage ? 8 £41 onto. 
I have now, Stephen, conducted you through all the - 
planets ; and, leſt you ſhould forget what I mentioned 
o you about their motions, diſtances, &c. I have thrown 
he whole into the following table: 7 | 


Diftlances TT Diurnal | Diameter Peloc Fro | 


19 
nd in Periods. Kevolu- in per hour in | 
of * Miles. 4 tions, 


Miles. N Niles. a 
| TJ: D. H. D. Hf. ae. e 
Mercury,] 36 mill; 87 23J unknown. | 3,000 | 109, 700 
Venus, 68 | 224 17] 24 8 9,0C0 80,300 
kart, 95 1 000 of x © 7970 68,200 


„ars, 145 | 7 32r 1 1e ̃ s 14 '"ao60 7- 
27 ſupiter, | 494 11 315 © o 10 94,00 | | 29,000. 
burn, | 907 29 167 oſunknown. | 78,000 22,000. 
2 Geo. 57016 53 121 Oſunknown. | 34,217 F 1 
- HORNE | EE * 7H 


Son. I thank you, Sir; the table is quite eaſy to un- 
derſtand 3 and pray what follows n ekt? 5 
Father. Leaving Georgium Sidus, we will aſcend 
higher up towards the fixed ftars, where we ſhall find 
ſyſtems upon ſyſtems, in endleſs progreſſion one above 
another. 35 | 8 
Syn. Pray, Sir, how doth this appear? _ 
Father. You know that, in our inquiries after the 
ature of the planets, we very often judge by com- 
pariſon. The earth is at too great a diſtance from 
the other planets for us to know, by ocular demon- 
ſtration, what kind of ſubſtayce they are of; but, 
from the reſemblance they bear tae earth upon com- 
pariſon, we conclude them to be bodies of the ſame na- 
ture, and deſtined for the ſame purpoſes. We find, on 
the other hand, that the ſun, when compared with the 


15 like; they are alike alſo with regard to their immobi 
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planets, does not reſemble them at all; and, for th; 
reaſon, we ſuppoſe him to be a body of a quite differen 
nature. Now, agreeable to this mode of arguing, if y 
can find other bodice in the univerſe to reſemble the ſu 
we may as reaſonably ſuppoſe thoſe bodies to be ſuns 
we do the planets to be habitable worlds, from their n 
ſemblance to the earth. Such, then, are all thoſe fix, 
Rars that adorn yon azure ſky,  - 

Son. This, indeed, ſurpriſes me more than any thin 
I have yet heard. But wherein, Sir, do theſe fixed ſta 
_ reſemble the ſun? To my weak fancy, Venus, fra 
her ſuperior luſtre, looks much more like the ſun tha 
the drightet “d ² “nn x ir 54 of 

Father. Did you but know the difference of diftang 
there is between Venus and the fixed ſtars, you wou 
be ſurpriſed how the latter can be at all viſible. I. 
neareft of the fixed ſtars is at leaſt ten thouſand tim 
farther from us than we are from the ſun, which is abo 
ninety-five millions of miles diſtant from us. Judg 
then, how very weak the borrowed. light of Venus, 
any of the other planets, would be after paſſing ſuch 
prodigious diftance. It would have to travel firſt fr 
the ſun there, and afterwards back again to us; ſo tha 
forwards and backwards, it would have to paſs no le 
than twenty thouſand times our diſtance from the 
That the light of Venus, after travelling ſuch an una 
countahle diftance, ſhould become viſible to us, is a ma 
ter that has not the leaſt probability.  _ 31 
2 555 What kind of light then is that of the fix 
ftars? „„ | | 

Father. It is, like that of the ſun, inherent. in then 
ſelves, and muſt therefore be much ſtronger and brights 
than the light of the planets, which is only borrowel 
Here, then, you ſee the ſun and fixed ſtars are 


ty; and, to carry the thought ſtill farther, is it n 
highly reaſonable to allow to each of the fixed fla 
what is appropriated to the ſun in our ſyſtem ; that 
planets to revolve about them ? | | 
Son. Wonderful, indeed! Then there muſt be a pre 
many worlds; for the number of fixed ſtars, in yon 
zure ſky, ſeems very great. Indeed they appear ſo ve 
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numerous, and to be placed ſo near each other, that I 
wonder how planets can have room- to paſs between 
them. | 55 | 4 
Fatber. Take no thought about that, Stephen; the 
diſtance between any two of thoſe luminous bodies, that 
we call fixed flars, is as great as between our ſun and the 
neareft fixed ſtar ; ſo that you are not to ſuppoſe them 
to be placed in the ſame concave ſurface of the heavens, 
but to be arranged at vaſt diſtances from each other, 
through what we may call, with reſpe& to our com- 
prehenſion, an infinitude of ſpace. 5 
As to the number of fixed ſtars we behold this night, 
it is trifling ; becauſe the light of the moon effaces 
many of them. And, indeed, 1n a clear winter night, we 
cannot ſee above a thouſand in the whole hemiſphere. 
It is our looking at them confuſedly, without reducin 
them to any kind of order, that makes them appear ſo 
numerous. However, when we come to view them 
through a teleſcope, they become almoſt innumerable; 
for where the naked eye perceives ten, the teleſcope will 
ſhow a thouſand. Beſides, do you ſee that white track 
which ſurrounds the heavens? In ſome places it appears 
jingle and in others double. That whiteneſs is called the 
gallaxy, or milky-way, which is ſaid to be produced by 
he united influences of a multiplicity of ſtars which are 
inviſible to us in that part of the heavens. Bee 

Son. Then you ſay, father, that every one of theſe 
ſtars is a ſun, and that to each ſun belongs a ſyſtem of 
planets, It is amazing, beyond expreſſion, to think of 
ſo many ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds. | | 

Father. *Tis true, Stephen, human comprehenſion 1s 
loſt in the idea: but how eaſy and well known are all 
theſe things to the Omnipotent! Twar he made the 
world; he telleth the number of the ſtars; he calleth them 
all by thetr names. 5 : 

But I perceive, by the progreſs of the moon, that the 
night is far advanced upon us: ſo to conclude this even- 
mg's converſation, I ſhall repeat to you a beautiful ode 
to the ſtarry heavens, written by the much celebrated 
Mr, Addiſon. En | 
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The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, 
And ſpangled heav*ns, a ſhining frame, 
« Their great Original proclaim : 
« Th' unweary'd ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay, 
And publiſhes to ev'ry land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


II. 

© Soon as the ev'ning ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up her wond'rous tale, 

« And nightly to the liſt'ning earth b 
4 Repeats the ſtory of her birth; 

„ Whilft all the ftars that round her burn, 

« And all the planets in their turn, 

« Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 

>» , ; III. DAT 

< What though, in ſolemn filence, all 

« Move round the dark terreſtrial ball? 

« What though no real voice nor ſound 

« Amid their radiant orbs be found? 

4 In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 

&« And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 

e The band that made us is divine“ 


E 
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DIALOGUE 111. 


Of the Circles belonging to the Sphere; and of the different 
0 Seaſons, as ariſing from the Earth's annual motion. 


Tus next day, after dinner, the father deſired his ſon 
to follow him into his library. There they immediately 
began to confer upon the ſyſtem of the world; but Ste- 
N was ſo perfect in every thing which his father had 
id to him reſpecting it, that a further repetition ſeemed 
quite unneceſſary. ö 5 


Fr,, 
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The father, therefore, according to the plan which he 
had formed, was now about to explain to him the circles 
belonging to the ſphere, with ſome other particulars re- 
lating to the earth's annual motion; all which was de- 
ſigned as introductory to the nature and uſe of the ter- 
reſtrial globe. 55 | 

Now, Stephen, ſays he, (ſhowing him ſome mathe- 
matical drawings) I have been emp _ this morning, 
in projecting theſe figures, on purpoſe to render more 
plain and intelligible what I have to inform you of. - 

Son. I am greatly obliged to you, father, for all this 
trouble. Indeed, ſince 1 have been capable of taking 
any notice of your behaviour to me, I am thoroughly 
convinced that no parent has the welfare of a child more 
ſincerely at heart than you have mine. . 

Father. A regard to your welfare, my dear Stephen, 
prompts me to uſe every exertion in my power that may 
tend to inform your mind, and direct your practice. My 
zeal in your behalf becomes more ardent, when I 
der that I may ſoon die, and leave you to act that part 
in life which your own mind may preſcribe. But let us 
proceed to Dunes. 

Tue lines and circles before us, are what Geoy 
make ufe of to mark out the ſituation of places upon 
the earth with re to one ancther ; and, by the help 
of theſe too, Aſtronomers can determine, wi 
preciſion, the places which the ftars occupy in the hea- 
vens. . 5 | | 
You ſee that they are of different ſizes, ſome greater 
and ſome leſs. A greater circle is one that divides the 
earth or the heavens into two equal parts, or hemiſpheres, 
and a leſs circle, one that divides either of them into 
two unequal parts. Let it be farther remembered, that 
every circle, whether great or ſmall, 1s bo 109% to be 
divided into three hundred and fixty equal parts, called 
degrees, and each degree into fixty other equal parts, called. 
minutes. E "1: : 

Son. This I underſtand without any heſitation: but 
e e Sir, upon the earth, am I to look for theſe 
cacksÞ$ + hop 5 — 

Father. Here, Stephen, you * the mat» 
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your meaning. But there is another line that runs 


axis; pray what is that called? 


„ — — — 
— — — — — 
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ter. Although, as in the figure before us, theſe circle; 
are uſually delineated on maps and artificial globes, yet 
you are not to ſuppoſe them to be real!; on the contrary, 
they are applied only in imagination, to the natural globe 
of the earth. © 15 | 


Don't you remember what I ſaid to you the other 


day concerning that line called the axis of the earth? l 
told 1 that it was not a real but an imaginary line, ſup. 
to paſs through her centre, and to terminate in 


{ 
= north and ſouth points, which are called her North 


and South poles. Here we have it repreſented in the 
Ao | „ 5 el 


Son. I perceive. it plainly; and can now apprehend 
through the middle of the figure right acroſs the earth's 


Father. The equator, Stephen. 'Fhis is a great circle that 


fr rrounds the earth, in the middle, exactly between the 


two poles, dividing the earth into what we call the 
Northern and Southern hemiſpheres. If we ſuppoſe this 
circle to be transferred from the earth to the heavens, it 
will mark out the equator there alſo. It is ſometimes 


called the equino&ial ; becauſe when the ſun apparentiy 


. defcribes that circle in the heavens, the days and nights 


are of an equal length over all the world ; which circum- 
ſtance happens twice in every year, that is, on the 2oth 

of March and the 23d of September. 8 
But do you ſee that line which runs through the mid- 


dle of the figure in an oblique direction to the equator ? 


Son. I do, Sir. El 


_ Father. That great circle, then, is called the ecliptic, 


which repreſents the ſun's annual courſe in the heavens. 
Son. But does not the ſun always hold the ſame local 
ſituation in the heavens? 
. Father. Yes; but what I juſt now mentioned, was 
w.th regard only to that notion ſuggeſted to us from 
cc mmon appearance; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is the 
e:rth, in turning round the ſun, that deſcribes the eclip- 
tie. 8 . > 
This circle interſects the equator obliquely in two op- 


pc ſite points, having the one half of it in the northern 
hemiſphere, and the other half in the ſouthern; and the 
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extremity of its diſtance from the equator; on both ſides, 
is twenty-three degrees and a half. It is not only divided 
into three hundred and fixty degrees, as all other circles 
are; but it is alſo divided into twelve equal parts, called 
ins, and each fign into thirty degrees. Theſe ſigns are 
r diſtinguiſhed by names borrowed from the Latin language, 
I Buch as the ancients gave to twelve conſtellations or cluſ- 
„ters of fixed ſtars that lie near the ecliptic, within a 
"BY ſpace of about ſixteen degrees broad, which is called the 
u zo4;ac : hence they are uſually termed the twelve ſigns - 
e of the zodiac. And, for brevity's ſake, in writing, they © 
are moſt commonly repreſented by certain marks or ſym-- 
d bols, as follows: e . 


$ - : | | 

Aries, or the Ram. Taurus, or the Bull. 
Op = 

t Gemini, or the Twins. Cancer, or the Crab. 

rr Wo 5 

Leo, or the Lion. Virgo, or the Virgin. 

| Libra, or the Balance... Scorpio, or the Scorpion. 
A 3 


2 m | 
Sagittarius, or the Archer. Capricornus, or the Goat. 


＋ : : 4 ; 
Aquarius, or the Water-bearer. Piſces, or the Eiſhes. 


aw 
Theſe characters, as they will occaſionally occur to 
you, I would adviſe you to get perfectly by heart. 
Son. I will, Sir; but pray what is the uſe of theſe 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac? | . 
Father. J will tell you, Stephen, very briefly. muy 
are the land marks (if I may ufe the expreſſion) by which 
we judge of the fun's apparent ſituation in. the heavens 
at any time of the year. 1 pu, 
When the ſon is in the equinoctial on the zoth of 
March, he is ſaid to be in Aries. After that, as he de- 
clines towards the north, he, on the 2oth of April, paſſ- 
eth through Taurus; on the 2x of May, through Ge- 
mini; and on the 21ſt of June, comes to Cancer, where 
he is at his greateſt declination, or diſtance from the 
equator, that is, twenty-three and a half. Af- 
= 13 _ 
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terwards, he changes his courſe, and moves ſo 
paſſing through Leo on the 23d of July; through Virg 
on the 23d of Auguſt, he arrives at Libra on the 234 
of September: here, at the end of ſix months, he is 2 
gain in the equator. Leaving this, he next declines tg. 
wards the ſouth, and, having paſſed through Scorpio o 
the 23d of October, through Sagittarius on the 22d of 
November, he comes on the 21it of December to Ca 
cornus, Where we find him at his preateſt declination 
the ſouthern hemiſphere. After that, he returns a, 
gain towards the equator, moving through Aquarius ot 
the 20th of January; and through Piſces on the 18th of 
February, he arrives again at Aries on the 2oth of March, 
from whence we began his courſe, 
Thus the fun, to ſpeak according to the common apy 
prehenſion of mankind, goes round the heavens in a year' 
time, changing his place almoſt a degree every twenty ec 
four hours; though by the by, from his holding alway 0! 
the ſame local ſituation, he may be ſaid, all the while, to ci 
be at reſt: for, as I mentioned before, it is the real mo- 
bury vol the earth that imparts an apparent movement to 
the lun, | 3 | i 
So. I underſtand you, Sir; but where is the earth 
all this time? As the ſun {till preſerves the ſame. place, 
and ſeems to be always at his eaſe,” T Tee no need to in- ei 
tereſt ourſelves much about his condition: but I am a 
much concerned for our earth, which is ever performing 
her circuit with unceaſing rapidity. I with we do not * 
Joſe either her or ourſelves. | 
Father. Never fear, Stephen; if we can but learn the m 
ſun's place in the ecliptic at any time, we ſhall quickly ©! 
mind the earth; for ſhe is ſure to be in the oppoſite point. Y' 
As an example, when the fun is in the ſign, Cancer, the © 
earth will be in the oppoſite ſign, Capricorn ; and as the 4 
earth moves from weſt to eaſt in the hern hemiſphere, ſc 
the fun's apparent motion will be from eaſt to weſt in the fe 
-northern 1 and vice ver. ff. 
Son. I now fee hom the matter ſtands; but your nam d 
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ing Cancer and Capricorn has led me to take notice df 

two circles, which, in the figure, ſeem to touch the e b. 
tremities of the ecliptic on each ſide of the equator. 
Faber. Tou mean the tropics, no doubt. Theſe ar ® 


K 


circles which the ſun, by his apparent diurnal motion. 
deſcribes when at his greateſt declination. The one which 
lies north of the equator, is called the tropic of Cancer ; 
and the other, to the ſouth, the tropic of Capricorn. 
They are called tropics, from the Greek word trepo, 
which ifies I turn; becauſe, when the ſun. arrives at 
either of them, he changes his courſe, and returns a 
towards the equator. Sometimes they are named /ol/t; 
a word compounded of two Latin words, ſol, the wag 
and /, I ſtand ; for the ſun, when he Firs. near one of- 
thel boundaries, leems to n ſtand till for a few. 


days. 2AM] 4 


two other ſmall eircles, which, from their nearneſs to the 
poles, are called the polar circles, - Theſe are exactly the 
lame diſtance from the. poles, as the tropics are from the: 
equator, that is, twenty-three degrees and a half, The 
one which ſurrounds the north pole, is called the arctic 
circle, from the Greek word ardtot, a bear ; becauſe this 
circle paſſeth through a conſtellation in the heavens which 
bears that name: and the other encompaſſing the ſouth. 
pole, the antarctic, as being directly oppoſite the former. 
All this, Stephen, is eaſy to comprehend.. 
Son. Perfectly ſo, Sir; but pray what do you call thoſe 
1-8 circles which, running right acroſs the equator, tropics,. 
nM and polar circles, do all meet each other at the poles ? 
g Father. Theſe are called meridiant, a word derived from 
t WY meri-dies or medius diet: which fignifies mid-day or noon; 
for when the earth, by her diurnal rotation, brings the 
ey meridian of any place oppoſite to the ſun, it is mid-day 
or noon at that place. Upon maps and artificial 4 
ou will ſee them generally drawn at the diſtance — ten 
or fifteen degrees from each other; but you m 3 
e 
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as many more as you pleaſe, becauſe any two | 
ſo little diſtant g or <veft: from one another, have A 
ferent meridians. Remember, however, that places 74 
ing north and ſouth of each other, though ever Jo. far 
diſtant, have one and the ſame meridian. 
Son. What you ſay, Sir, I ſhall endeavour carefully to 
bear in mind. 
Father. I am much pleaſed, St , to find. you fo 
attentive, and at the ſame. time w win a 


Farther from the. equator neat. the poles, you — 1 
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taught. But there is another circle I have to deſcribe 
to you, which is called the Horizon. Geographers very 


properly diſtinguiſh: the horizon into the ſenſible and rg. 


tional. The firſt is that circle which a perſon” ſituated on 
a plain or at ſea, obſerves to terminate his view all round, 
where the heavens feem to touch the ſurface of the earth; 


This circle ſhows us the riſing and ſetting of the ſun and l 


ſtars; for when they begin to appear above the eaſtern 
edge thereof, we ſay they riſe; and when they deſcend 
below the weſtern, we ſay they are ſet © 
The other horizon, called the rational, is ſuppoſed to 
be always parallel to the ſenſible, and to encompaſs the 
earth exactly in the middle. Its poles, which like thoſe 
of all other eircles, are two central points each ninety 
degrees diſtant from its plane, are called the zenith and 
nadir; the former being exactly above our heads in the 
| heavens, and the latter directly oppoſite, under our feet. 
Be it farther remembered, that although the ſenſible ho- 
rizon comprehends but a ſmall portion of the earth's ſur: 
face, yet by ſuppoſing this circle to be transferred to the 
heavens, it will mark out theſe: two hemiſpheres, and co- 
incide with the rational horizon; at leaſt the difference, 
as to ſenſe, will not be perceptible, becauſe the earth, 
when compared with the celeſtial fphere,. is but a dimen- 
ſionleſs point. Vf. 
Having thus deſeribed ſome of the moſt remarkable 
circles belonging to the ſphere, I ſhall now proceed to 
explain to you the nature of what Geographers call the 


„% 5 37 Aft Sy nfvr on 
Son. I ſee that word, father, frequently mentioned in 
the figure, though I do not underſtand the meaning of 


Father. You will obferve then, that after the two tro- 
pics and polar circles became known, it was found that 
the furface of the earth, by means of them, might be di- 
vided into five portions. 'Fheſe are called zones from the 
Greek zone, a belt: names expreſlive of their natures, as 
they are broad ſpaces which encompaſs the earth: like a 

rdle. The ancients, finding thels zones to be very 
different from one another in the temperature of their 
climates, have diſtinguiſhed them into the frigid. or frozen, 
the temperate, and 4 torrid or burning. There are two 


©  Þ 


emperate Zones, and two frigid zones. The northern 

emperate zone is that ſpace comprehended between the 
tropic of Cancer and the arctie circle ; and the ſouthern 
emperate zone hes between the tropic of Capricorn and 


on 
id, Nhe antarctic circle. They are called temperate from the 
ch. {Wnoderate degree of heat which prevails within theſe boun- 
nd aries. | _—_ 8 

m The two frigid zones are circumſcribed by the polar 
nd Nrircles, having the poles in their centres. You will rea- 


lily apprehend why they are termed frigid, when I tell 

you that in theſe dreary regions, the cold and froſt con- 
inue extremely intenſe for moſt part of the year. 
The other zone, called the torrid or burning, is con- 


ty {tained between the two tropics, a ſpace comprehending 
ad about forty-ſeven degrees in breadth. The ancients called 
he it the burning, from its being ſo much under the dire? 
t. influence of the ſun's rays. They thought, indeed, the 


heat, in theſe regions, to be ſo extremely intenſe, that 
the ground could not be proper either for culture or ha- 
bitation. From the experience of modern travellers, how- 
ver, it is found, that the torrid zone is not only habit- 
able, but that its ſoil, in many places, is ſo fruitful as 
to produce two harveſts in the year. „ ; 
$o much of the five zones. I ſhall now take an 
portunity to give you ſome account of the four ſeaſons, 
and of the gradual increaſe and decreaſe of the days and 
nights, as occaſioned by the earth's annual motion round 
he ſun. For this purpoſe, I have prepared a figure 
which ſhows how the earth, in turning round the ſun, is 
illuminated by him at the beginning of every ſeaſon in 
le year, | 5 | : 
Son. Very pretty, indeed; I ſhould like extremely to 
underſtand this. 33 : 
Father, T will make the matter as plain and intelligible 
to you, as I poſhbly can: 78 | 
But you will obſerve, in the firft place, that as the ſun 
can enlighten only one half of the earth at one time, the 
other half muſt be involved in darkneſs ; and that whilit 
the earth revolves upon her axis every twenty-four hours, 
the different places upon her ſurface, as one fide or other 


. Bt. 
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is turned to the ſun, muſt paſs through the light and the 


cd from pole to pole : conſequently, the turning of the 


I S434 
dark in that time, and thus have the continual ſucceſſion 
of day and night. Is oO 

- Remember alſo, that the earth, in her whole circui 
round the ſun, always keeps her axis in a poſition paralld 
to itſelf, and equally inclined from a perpendicular to he 
annual circle, that is, twenty-three degrees and a hal 
— things, I preſume, Stephen, you underſtand per, 

Son. I do, Sir; and pray what follows next ? 

Father. You ſee, in the figure before us, that the ſun 
is repreſented, as a fixed body, having the earth revo. 
ing about him, and receiving from her changing pol. 
tions, the different ſeaſons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, 
and winter. | „„ 

On the 20th of March, or the beginning of ſpring 
when the ſun is over the equator, the earth is illuminat 


earth on her axis, muſt cauſe every place, upon her ſur. 
face, to paſs through an equal portion of light and dark: 
neſs. Hence, at that time, the days and nights are df 
equal * in all parts of the world, the poles only ex 
cented ; for the ſun is, then, riſing to the north pole, 
and — to the ſouth pole. | 25 1 
Eder that, while the earth is moving in the ecliptic 
by Scorpio and Sagittarius towards the tropic of Capricorn, 
the ſun will be north of the equator, ſhining conſtanth 
without ſetting farther and farther round the north pole, 
as the earth advances nearer and nearer the tropic; 1 
ing as much of the ſouth pole in darkneſs, as there 1 
then, of the north pole in the light. Here, the days 
grow longer in the northern hemiſphere, and ſhorter in 
the ſouthern. And when the carth has arnved at the 
tropic of Capricorn, the north pole, as you ſee it repre- 
fented in the figure, will be turned towards the ſun ; ſo 
that, all that ſpace ſurrounding it, of which the arctic 
circle is the boundary, will be conſtantly enlightened, and 
the other ſpace round the ſouth pole, which is bounded 
by the antarctic, will be left in continual darkneſs, mak- 
ing the days the longeſt, and the nights the ſhorteſt to 
thoſe who live on the north fide of the equator, and the 
contrary, to thoſe on the ſouth fide, This poſition, you 


„„ 
ill find from an inſpection of the figure the earth holds 
on the 21ſt of June or the beginning of ſummer. 


y and returns towards the equator ; and moving by Aqua- 
ne iu and Piſces, the light which ſhines conſtantly round 


he north pole, and the darknefs round the ſouth pole, 
gradually diminiſh, till the earth arrives at the equator, 
where ſhe is, again, enhghtened from pole to pole. This 
poſition of the earth is on the 23d of September, which 
s the beginning of autumn. | | 
Afterwards, the earth, ſtill continuing her annual courſe, 
drances towards the tropic of Cancer by Taurus and Ge- 


he ſouth pole exactly in the ſame manner, as he did the 
orth pole, when in the oppoſite ſide of the ecliptic, 


| 
ing long days and ſhort nights in the ſouthers i- 
be niſphere, and the contrary, in the northern. And when 
the earth comes to the tropic of Cancer, the ſouth pole 
turned to the ſun, as the north pole is in the beginning 
off ſummer. Conſequently, the inhabitants of the ſouth 
„rigid zone will have the ſun conſtantly above their ho- 
% MWizon, whilſt thoſe of the north frigid zone will be in 


ongeſt and nights at the ſhorteſt throughout the ſouthern 
tion the earth holds on the 21ſt of December, or the 
deginning of winter. . 


After that, the earth turns back again towards the 


outh pole will gradually be receding from the ſun, and 
reaſe. And next the earth arrives at Aries, the equi- 
oQtial point, whence we began her courſe. | 

Thus you ſee, Stephen, how beautifully the ſeaſons 


Son. It 1s, indeed, very entertaining. Is there any 


Father. Yes, Stephen; from an inſpection of the figure, 
you may perceive.that the earth's path round the fun is 
not an exact circle, but in the form of what we call an 
elt, a figure, though it reſembles a circle, ſomewhat 


Having reached the tropic, ſhe next changes her courſe; 2 


Pini: here, the ſun is ſouth of the equator, enlightening | 


xerpetual darkneſs. Here alſo, the days will be at the 
emiſphere, and the contrary, in the northern. This po- 


quator, and as ſhe advances along by Leo and Virgo, the 


the north pole turning towards him, which will cauſe the 
orthern days to increaſe, and the ſouthern days to de- 


hange with the earth's annual revolution round the ſun. 5 


thing elſe, Sir, remarkable with reſpect to the ſeaſons ? 
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longer than broad. This being the caſe, the earth mu 


ſometimes be nearer the ſun than at other times ; and he 
motion muſt be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower 
Hence, we find the ſummer half year, when the earth i 
fartheſt from the ſun, to be about eight days longer tha 
the winter half, when ſhe is neareſt to him. 

Son. I apprebend you with eaſe, father; but tell ne 
again, as the earth is neareſt the ſun in winter, how i 
comes to * that we have not the warmeſt weather A th 
that time? 1 5 5 

Father. Your queſtion, indeed, is very natural; bu th 
the warm and cold weather do not altogether depen 
upon our diſtance from the ſun. There are other cauſa yc 
to be conſidered. We find, for one thing, that the to 
ſun's rays, when they deſcend e upon u 
are much more powerful than when we receive them ip. 
an oblique direction. This may be made plain to you b) 
a very ſimple experiment. Should you hold your hand 
perpendicularly over the flame of a candle, you would 
find it a great deal hotter than you would were you to 
hold your hand obliquely to it, though at a nearer di 
ſtance. | | 1 

In like manner, as the ſun is in a more perpendicu lu 
direction to us in ſummer, his influence muſt be much 
ſtronger than in winter, when he is lower in the horizon, D 
diffuling his rays more obliquely, and over a larger por h 

tion of the earth's ſurface. Fn Dt 
Son. I perceive, Sir, it muſt. | 


Father. Again, Stephen; in the ſummer time the ſun 
\ continues about ſixteen hours above the horizon, and the is 
nights then are but eight hours long. Conſequently the 
northern places of the earth, from their being that long Ml e: 
expoſed to the ſun's influence, will not have ſo much te 
time to cool as in winter, when the nights are equal intl 
length to the days in ſummer. e 
But here, perhaps, you may aſk, why we have not 
the warmeſt weather when the ſun enters the tropic of 
Cancer, he being then not only higheſt, but longeſt 2. 
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In anſwer to this queſtion, two things muſt be conſidered; 
both that parts of the earth, which have once been heated 
by the ſun, retain the heat for ſome time after the ſun 1s de- 
. 5 2 


— 
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parted from them; and that in ſummer, when the days 
are ſo much longer than the nights, the heat, daily im- 
parted, muſt continue to increaſe. So that, when tire- 
lun is approaching the tropic of Cancer, the northern 
places of the earth only begin to receive his more power- 
ful rays ; but, on his return towards the equator, theſe 
parts, having acquired more heat by being for ſome time 


me 

ü under his warmer influence, daily grow hotter. And 

this is the reaſon, that we generally find the ſeaſon, a- 
bout the cloſe of July, in the dog days, to be warmer 

u than in the beginning of ſummer. ©. © 

nu Thus, Stephen, have I endeavoured to make plain to 

la you the viciſſitude of the ſeaſons. To-morrow I mean 

be to ſhow you the uſe of a pretty inftrument, called the 

18 Terreſtrial Globe, which will afford you a pleaſing and 

nM profitable employment. = $0 00494 
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U ; . DIALOGUE IV. 

1 Of the Terreſtrial Globe. 


, Now Stephen, (ſays the father to his ſon, next day, 
. howing him the terreſtrial globe), this is the inftrument 
that I propoſed to ſhow you laſt night for this day's en> 
tertainment; how do you like it? Ber oh : 
Son. Indeed, Sir, I think it very beautiful; pray what 
weho wet 5 od: i oz | 211 
Father. Its principal deſign is, to repreſent, after an 
eaſy and natural manner, the various appearances relative 
to the different countries of the world with regard to 
their diſtance, poſition, varieties of days and nights, and 
viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons. 1 
In this machine we behold, as it were, the whole 
world at one view. That round ball, which has the 
boundaries of land and water, the ſeveral kingdoms, 
principal towns, and rivers delineated upon it, is a re- 
preſentation of the earth. Here the equator, ec liptic, 
meridians, tropics, and polar circles, are all laid down in 
the manner already deſcribed. The —_— is divided 
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into twelve ſigns,-each ſign into thirty degrees, and ead 
degree eg into — The —— has num 
bered upon it 180 degrees, each way half round the 
globe, and the reckoning begins from what geographen 
call the fit meridian. This meridian is purely arbitrary 
and cannot properly be limited to one particular ſpot, i. 
Some nations reckon the firſt meridian from one place, 
and others from another. The French fix the firſt me. 
ridian at Paris, and the Engliſh at London or Green 
wich, &c. | . 5 k „ 

Son. I underſtand you, Sir; but what are thoſe circle 
which, like the tropics and polar circles, run right acroſ 
the meridians parallel to the equator? e 
Father. They are called parallels of latitude. Where 
ever one of theſe circles croſſes the meridian of am 
place, there will be the true ſituation of that place 
Here, upon the globe, they are drawn at every ten de. 
grees ; but you are to ſuppole many more in number, 


becauſe any two places ever ſo little diſtant north oF - 


ſouth of each other, have different parallels. 
But do you ſee that broad wooden circle, or frame, 
which ſupports the whole globe, and ſurrounds it in the 
middle? i l 
Son. I do, Sir; what is it called? | 
Father. The wooden horizon. Its upper part, which 
divides the globe exactly into two hemiſpheres, repre. 
ſents the rational horizon, and has ſeveral concentric 


Circles drawn upon it. The outermoſt of them are mark- 


ed with the months and days of the year; and, corre- 
 Fponding to each month and day, are the figns and de- 

grees of the ſun's place in the ecliptic. The innermoſt 

circles, next the globe, contain the 32 points of the 

compaſs; and the two notches in which a great bras 

ring moves, are the north and ſouth points of the hori- 
ZON. 5 7 . 

Son. And what is that great braſs ring, father? 
Father. It is called the brazen meridian. In this the 
globe turns upon two pivots to perform the diurnal mo- 
tions; and the ends of the pivots are deſigned to repre- 
ſent the poles of the world: the upper is the north pole, 
and the lower the ſouth pole. This brazen meridian di- 
vides the globe imo two equal parts, called the ea/ters 


> 
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id augſern Bemiſſpberen. One half of it is divided: into 
Zu go degrees, which are numbered from the potes to 
he equator ; and their uſe is to ſhow how to elevate the 
Port or ſouth pole as many degrees above the horizon as 
ny place upon the globe is diſtant either north or ſouth 
om the equator, which is called the latitude of that 
place. The other half of this ring has marked upon it 
wice 90 degrees; but theſe are reckoned from the equa- 
or to the poles, hens the two nineties terminate: their 
e is to ſhow the latitude of any. given e as it lies 
north or ſouth of the equator. | 
Beſides the materials already deſcribed deton ging to 
his machine, here is a thin ſlip "of braſs, called the qua- 
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Brant of altitude. It is divided into go degrees, anſwer- 
gerad to ſo many degrees of the equator. At one 
e 

: nd of it are a nut and ſcrew, by means of which it may 


de occaſionally fixed to the. brazen meridian, for the 
purpoſe of ſhowing the diſtanees and poſitions of places 
vith regard to each other... The quadrant turns round 
won the nut, at which the degrees end at 90. | 
J had almoſt: forgot. to mention thoſe two double cir- 
les engraved on the ball, one round the north pole and 
the other round the ſouth pole, which are called hour 
cd... They are divided — twice XII hours, and 
numbered cher from eaſt to weſt and contrary, with a 
double row of figures. By means: of theſe and the in- 
lex that points to them, we can tell what o'clock it is, 
at any time, in any part of the world, provided we know 
tie time in the place where we are. . 
Sen. That indeed muſt be very entertaining; and, if 
R were not too troubleſome, I could with. you would 
Now me how to uſe this curious machine. 
Father. By all means, Stephen ; this 1s what I intend 
do. Some of the moſt uſeful n that I know 
of a are the following: 


PROBLEM I. 
To fd the latitude of any Place. 


| Latitude, as I mentioned. before, is the diſtance that 
EE 2 


* 
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any place is north or ſouth from the equator, which Le 
wi readily found thus 2. fir 
Turn the globe on its axis, till the place propole 8 
comes to that ſide of the brazen meridian which is num no 
bered from the equator ; and the degree - ſtanding o git 
that place will be-its latitude north or ſouth, as the plac 
lies north or ſouth of the equator. 
As an example, ſuppaſe I ſhould want to know the 


| Hatitude of London. 70 
I I firſt look for London upon the globe; ; and tha 
. found, I bring it to the brazen meridian, where I find i 


to be under 51 degrees and a half; and, this being north a 
of the equator, I call the latitude of London 51 degree is! 
and a half north. _ .. F 
Let me now ſee if you can tell me the latitude of the tor 
= of Good. Hope, the ſouthern extremity of AM the 
ca ; 
Son. That . quite 0 I have nothing to & ") 
but to bring the Cape under the brazen: meridian : that 
done, I find ſtanding over it 34 degrees and a half; the 
latitude required, which, as the place hes ſouth of the 
equator, I call ſouth latitude. 15 that right, father? 


Frlatber. Perfectly ſo; I could not have done better bra 
wwe wil now DAP 1 tha 
I be 

el 2. „ 1 

To find the longitude of any. Place. bet. 

We 


Longitude i is the. diſtance of any place, counted in 
degrees upon the equator, from the firſt meridian, either 
alt or weſt, according as the place lies eaſt or weſt di 
the firſt meridian. And the way to find it is this: 7 
Bring the given place to the brazen meridian as be. 
4 fore ; ; then look what degree of the equator is cut by 
the brazen meridian, and that will be the longitude re 
. 

The globe now ſtands with the Cape of Good Hope 
under the brazen meridian, can you tell me the longitude 
of that place? 

Son. I believe, Sir, I can. 1 he brazen be feems 
to cnt the equator in 18 degrees and a half nearly, which 


ra 


call eaſt longitude, as the Cape lies eaſtward of the 
WS firſt meridian. | TM 

488 Father. Right, Stephen: and London, you ſee, has 
no longitude, becauſe the firſt meridian from which lon. 

«MM gitude is counted, paſſeth through it. Now to 

ee 3 


| PROBLEM 3. 5 
Ts find any place upon the globe, having its latitude and: 
MT we ot 


given. 


. This is juſt the reverſe of the two firſt problems; and 
ai is ſolved thus | | 15 
Turn the globe till the brazen: meridian cuts the equa- 
BS tor in the given longitude ; then look for the degree of 
BY the propoſed latitude upon the. ſaid meridian, and. under 
it you will find the place required to be known. | 
As an example, can you find me that place which is 
In 5 3 degrees north, and in longitude 59 degrees 
welt ? | | 1 7 
Son, Let me conſider: I am firſt to bring the 59th - 
degree of the equator, in the weſtern hemiſphere, to the 
IS brazen meridian. That done, I look for 13 degrees on 
that part of the meridian north of the equator, becauſe 
the place is in north latitude ; and, under that degree, I. 
find the iſland of Barbadoes.. CE ee 5 
Father. That is the very place, Stephen; you do much 
better than I could have expected for the firſt time. 
We will now tr £7 3 5 


— 


1 5 PROBLEM 4 - 

14 To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic on any day of the - 

WES OO Jear.. ; | 4 72271 

An you have to do here is, to look for the day of the 


month on the upper part of the horizon, and oppoſite 

ow it re, will find the ſign and degree the ſun 3 on 
Tell me, for example, the ſun's place in the ecliptic- 

on the 29th of April. | 


1 — 


Tp 1 
Son. 9 that day ſeems to ſtand the oth. de. 
aurus. | 


ree of Tau 
Father. Exactly; and having found that ſign and de. 
gree in the ecliptic line marked on the lobe, fix a {malt 

patch there, and you have it prepared to ſolve the fol. 
lowing . | | 


. | PROBLEM 5. 
| To find the ſun's declination om any day propoſed... 


The ſun's declination is his diftance north or ſouth 
from the equator, . according to his apparent ſituation 
between the equator and the north or ſouth pole. And 

the manner of performing it is the fame as that of find- 
ing the latitude of a place. 
For, having found the ſun's place in the echptic for 
the day propoſed, and fixed a patch thereon for diſtine- 
tion's fake, bring the fart patch to the edge of the bra 
zen meridian, and the number of degrees ſtanding over 
it will be the fun's dechnation north or fouth, as the fun 
is on the north or ſouth ſide of the equator. 

Thus, for example, the patch fixed in the ſun's place 
for the 29th of April being Brought to the edge of the 
meridian, ſhows the ſun's dechination on that day to be 
14 degrees and a half north. | 

Suppoſe you now try to find the fun's declination for 
the 2H of June. Cf — 
Son. I will, Sir. I firſt look the ſun's place for that 
day, and find it to be the firſt degree of Cancer. There 
I fix a patch, which, brought to the edge of the meri- 
dian, lies under 23 degrees and a half. ; 

Father. Juſt ſo, Stephen; and that, you know, is the 
ſun's greateſt declination on the north fide of the equa- 
tor. | 


We will now paſs to 


POLEN 6. 
To rectiſy the globe. : 
This is to place the globe in ſuch a ſituation as it 


„ 


Fall repreſent the natural poſition of the earth with res 
gard to the horizon of any place; which is caftly per-— 
formed thus, e eee ak 
Raiſe the pole above the horizon as many degrees 
(numbered from the pole towards the equator on the 
brazen meridian), as the latitude of the place propoſed” 
contains; remembering, if the place be in north lati- 
tude, to elevate the north pole above the north point of - 
he horizon, but if in ſouth latitude, the ſouth pole a- 
bove the ſouth point of the horizon. les con 
I ſhall, by way of example, - propoſe the globe to be 
rectified to the latitude of Wor mgton, which is ſaid to 
be 54 degrees and a half north. rg eg 
en. Then, you ſay, I mult raiſe the north pole ſo 
many degrees above the north point of the horizon; but 
pray, Sir, how am I to do this? 8 | 
Father. You move the globe in the horizon, Stephen, 
till the 54th degree and a half of the brazen meridian, 
reckoned from the north pole, coincides with the notch . 
in the north point of the horizon, and you have the 
globe rectified. JV 
Son. T underſtand you, Sir; and there it is done. 
Fuatber. Very well; now, by the help of a mariner's 
compaſs, let the globe be ſo placed as that its north pole 
all point directly to the north pole in the heavens, and 
bring Workington under its latitude on the brazen meri- 
dian, which is the zenith or point exactly over the centre 
of the horizon: the globe thus fituated will repreſent 
the natural poſition of the earth, and be prepared to 
folve- the two following problems: a | _ 
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To find at what time the ſun riſes and ſets in any place on 
any day of the year ; and alſo upon what point of the- 
compaſs. | 5 8 | | 


Having rectiſied the globe to the place propoſed, as 
mentioned in the laſt problem, and fixed a ſmall patch 
upon the ſun's place in the ecliptic on the given day, 
bring the ſaid patch to the brazen meridian, and ſet the 
hour index to the upper XII. The patch will then re- 
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weſent the ſun in the meridian of the place at noog 
That done, turn the globe on its axis till the patch 
© comes to the eaſtern edge of the horizon; then look tg 
the hour circle, and you. find the index to point out the 
time of ſun- riſing; repeat the ſame on the weſtern edgę 
and you have the time. of ſun- ſetting. Remember. tha 
when the patch is at the eaſtern and weſtern i Hy of the 
Horizon, the points of the compaſs on which the ſu 
riſes and ſets, will be right againſt the ſaid patch in the 
innermoſt circle next the globe. 
Let me ſee if you can find the time of ſun-rifing, fur 
ſetting, &c. on the 1th of. November at Working, 
ton. „„ | | 
Son. Having rectified the globe. to the latitude of that 
e, I look for the ſun's © of on the 15th of Novem, 
er, which ſeems to be the 23d of Scorpio. . On that de. 
gree I fix a ſmall patch; bring it to the brazen merid: 
an; and then ſet the hour = Hp the upper XII a 
noon. That done, I turn the globe on its. axis till the 
patch comes to the eaſtern edge of the horizon, where! 
d it directly oppoſite to the S. E. by E. point of the 
compaſs; and, looking to the hour cirle, I ſee the inder 
inting to VIII ck in the morning. After that, 
turn the globe back till the patch comes to the weſtem 
edge; here I find it oppoſite. to 8. W. by W.; and upon 
the hour circle it is exactly IIII o'clock in the even- 


be. 35g it appears, that on the 15th day of November, 
at Workington, the ſun riſes at eight in the morning, on 
the S. E. by E. point of the compaſs, and ſets at four in 
the evening, on the oppoſite point 8. W. by W. 
"Father. Exactly, Stephen; and let it be farther ob- 

ſerved, that as twice the time of ſun- ſetting is equal to 

the length of day, and twice the time of ſun-riſing 
is equal to the 8 of the night, the days at that time 
in Workington will be but eight hours long, and the 
nights ſixteen. | | + 

We will now paſs to 
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To find when the morning twilight begins, and the evening | 
| 5 tiuiligbi ends at any place. only Does 
ba | 2 re 6 * 
the Before we immediately enter on this problem, I ſhall 
ſuendeavour to give you ſome idea of what we call the 


twilight. | cent re e 04 wit 

The atmoſphere or air, you muſt know, when it is il- 
luminated by the ſun, makes the whole face of the fir- 
mament to appear bright and ſhining. Were there no 
atmoſphere ſurrounding the earth, we her inhabitants 
at hould not perceive any brightneſs on any part of the 
nM heaven, except that which the ſun poſſeſſes ; ſo that a 
e. perſon, ſhould he turn his back to the ſun, would find it 
l. as dark as midnight; and, even in the day time, whilſt 
a the ſun ſhone in his meridian ſplendour, the ſmalleſt ftars 
ein the firmament would appear as luminous as they do in 
I a clear winter's. night. Moreover, the ſun at his ſetting 
would ſhine as brifk and vigorous . as he doth at noon 3 
x but, in a moment, as ſoon as he did deſcend beneath the 
„horizon, we ſhould have the face of the earth overſpread. 
1M with darkneſs. But, to prevent ſo ſudden a tranſition.” 
from the greateſt light to the greateſt darkneſs (which 
vould have been no ſmall inconventence to the inhabi- 
tants of the earth), the wiſe Di/po/er of the univerſe has 
ſo ordered it, that the darkneſs of the might does not 
come upon us all on a ſudden, but by degrees, to. warn 
us, as it were, that the night is approaching. For af. 
ter the earth, by turning on herſelf, has withdrawn from 
us the ſight of the ſun, the atmoſphere, which is higher, 
than we are, will ſtill be illuminated; fo that, for a 
while, the face of the firmament will appear with a 
luſtre upon it. But after the ſun has deſcended about. 
18 degrees below the horizon, his rays are then beyond, 
the reach of the atmoſphere's reflection, and conſequent= 
ly we become involved in total darkneſs. SE HE 

So likewiſe, in the morning, when the fun has ap- 
proached within 18 degrees of the horizon, we ſee a 
faint light upon the eaſtern part of the ſky, which gra- 
dually diffuſes. itſelf through the heavens, and becomes 


brighter and brighter, till the ſun appears above the ho. 
rizon, and makes full day. - -- _* x | 5 
This interval between perfect day and perfect night i 
the twilight, the length of which in any place, on any 
given day, morning or evening, may readily be found by 
the globe thus: ok 
Firſt, rectify the globe to the latitude of the place 
propoſed; after that, bring the ſur's place for the given 
day to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, and obſerve what 
degree of the echptic is then at the weſtern edge of the | 
horizon; for that degree will be oppoſite to the ſuis - 
place.  Aﬀterwards turn the globe eaſtward on its axis, 
and at the ſame time move the quadrant of, altitade, un- 
til the degree oppoſite to the ſun's place cuts it in 18 
degrees, and there, ſtaying the globe, the hour index 71 
vill ſhow the time of dawning in the morning; becauſe 
che ſun is then repreſented as being within 18 degrees of 
80 Hkewiſe, if you take the degree oppofite to the 
fun, and bring it to the eaſtern edge of the horizon; 
chen turn the globe together with the quadrant of alti 
_ tude till the ſaid degree correſponds with the 18th de- 
gree of the quadrant, you ſhall find by the hour cir 
the time that the twilight ends in the evening. 
As an examphe, let it be required at what time the 
twilight begins and ends, in Workington, on the 25th 
day of November.. V 
Son. Firſt, then, IJ rectify the globe to the latitude of 
that place, which is 54 degrees and a half. That done, 
I feek the ſun's place for the 25th of November, and 
find it to be the 3d degree of the Archer: this JI bring 
to the eaſtern edge of the horizon, and, looking on the 
weſtern edge, I perceive the oppoſite degree to he the 
3d of the Tavis. Now I have nothing to do but turn 
the globe eaſtward on its axis until the degree oppoſite 
to the ſun's place cuts the 18th degree of the quadrant 
of altitude; and there it is done. Pray, Sir, am [ 
right? „ 9 65 
ate Perfectly, Stephen; and it appears by the 
hour circle that the twihght at Workington, on the 25th 
of November, begins a little before ſix clock in the morn- 
ing, and ends a little after fx in the evening. And as the 


\ 
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2ur in the evening, it is evident that che duration of 
twilight in Workington at that time muſt be above two 


7 W Note,—The hour circle being divided into twice XII 
TE hbours, and numbered round with a double row of figures, 


the index points'out at once the time, and its complement 
o XII; ſo that we have the beginning and end of twi- 
light both at one view, without any further troubles The 
ſame may be obſerved in finding the time of the ſun's 
riſing and ſetting. ; | TE, SS 
Let us now proceed to 


a - PROBLEM 9. 


The month and day bring given, to find thoſe places in the 
e north frigid zone, where the ſun begins to ſhine conflently 
"WH 7oithout xi; 5 as alſo thoſe places in the ſouth frigid 
zone, where he begins to be totally abſent. _ ns 
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Here it may be neceſſary to remind you of what I 
old you before, that when the fun is over the equator, 
the earth is illuminated from pole to pole; and that con- 
equently the earth's diurnal rotation on her axis muſt 
cauſe every place upon her ſurface to-revolve through- an 
equal portion of light and darkneſs, making the days 
nd nights equal in all parts of the world. But as the 
ſun declines from the equator towards either pole, he 
hines continually without ſetting, juſt as many degrees 
round the one towards which he moves, as he is diſtant. 
from the equator, leaving ſo much of the other in conti- 
ual darkneſs. So that the day propoſed with regard to 
this problem muſt be one of thoſe either between. the 
ernal equinox and the ſummer ſolſtice, or between the 
aut equinox and the winter ſolſtice. _ | 
The manner of ſolving it is this. Count as many de- 
grees on the brazen meridian from the north pole, as are 
qual to the ſun's dechnation for the given day, and 
where the reckoning ends make a mark. After that 
turn the globe ſlowly on its axis, and obſerve what coun- 
nes-.come under the ſaid mark, for thoſe will be the 
places on which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly, with 
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out teh e on the Gay propoſed. And to find at * 


places he egins to be totally abſent, you make a mark g 
the brazen meridian, at the fame diſtance from the ſouth 
pole towards the equator, as you did before from the 
north, and, turning the globe on its Fenn you have the 
Places required. 
But to * this problem ſtill more plain, ſuppoſe you 
| to find what places of the north frigid zone are con: 
ſtantly enlightened by the ſun on the 29th of nr ; the 
ſun's Jeclination being then 22 degrees north. 
Son. Then I count that number of degrees on the 
brazen meridian from the north pole, and where the 
reckoning ends I make a mark. That done, I now re 
volve the globe ſlowly on its axis, and find to paſs unde 
the chalk mark the countries of Swediſh and Ruſſa 
Lapland, the northernmoſt parts of Aſia, with many othe 
| | meu all which, if I miſtake not, the ſun begins to 
* conſtantiy, without ſetting, on the 29th d 
a 
*. EE Perfectly right, ck: and to thoſe p 
ces, in the ſouthern emiſphere, which lie under th 
ame latitude with the countries you juſt now mentioned, 
wall the ſun begin to be totally abſent on that day. 
Finding you perfect is in this 8 we * next pr 


cred to 


PaorL EN 10. 


To find on what day of the year the 4 begins to i 
 conflantly, without ſetting, on any given place in the non 
frigid Zone 5 and how bo ong he continues to do fo. 


To ſolve. this, geriet 5 you are firlt to rectify the globe 
to the latitude of the place propoſed ; then turn it ot 
its axis, until ſome degree ok the ecliptic between Aris 
and Cancer, coincides with the north point of the hor- 
zon where the brazen meridian cuts it; after that, look 
for the ſaid degree upon the wooden horizon; and op- 
ages thereto you have the month and day on which th 
5 ies 9h to ſhine conſtantly, without ſetting, at tit 
gi WV place. For the ſolution of the latter part of tht 
problem, turn the globe again on its axis, till ſome d 
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gie of the edliptic between Cancer and Libra corre- 
P 


onds with the north point of the horizon, and anſwer- 
ing to that degree, on the wooden horizon, you ſhall 


ſee the day of the month on which the ſun leaves off to 


ſhine conſtantly over the given place. And the number 
of degrees intercepted between the two before mention- 
ed degrees of -the ecliptic being reduced to time, wall 
give the number of days that the ſun continues above 
the horizon of the place propoſed. So likewiſe the ſame 
number of degrees in the oppoſite, part of the ecliptic, 
turned to time, will make the number of days in which 
the ſun does not riſe at all above the horizon of the gi - 
ven place. | „ i arcs 02 a ves 
All this we ſhall render plain by an example. Let 
the propoſed place be North Cape, which 1s that high 
northern head-land, lying between the arctic circle and 
the ole, . et +4 crys P74 
655 I ſee it, father; and its latitude, by the globe, 
ſeems to be ſomething more than 71 degrees. To this I 
rectify the globe; and then, turning it on its axis, I ob- 


ſerve what two degrees, in the northern half of the eclip- 


tic, coincide with the north point of the- horizon ; the 
one comprehended between Aries and Cancer, appears to 


be the 24th degree of Taurus, and the other between 


Cancer and Libra, the 6th of Leo then what follows 
next? | 3 ff. 
Father. You look upon the wooden horizon what day 
of the month correſponds to each of the ſigns juſt now 
mentioned. 6d % % ria GA. 
Son. I underſtand you, Sir: that oppoſite to the 24th 
degree of Taurus is the 15th of May, the day in which 
the ſun begins to ſhine continually above the horizon of 
North Cape, and the other oppoſite to the 6th of Leo 1s 


- 
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the 29th of July, the laſt day I preſume that he conti- 


nues to do fo in that place,  _ = 1 
Father. Right, Stephen; and, from what you ſay, it 
is plain that to the inhabitants of North Cape the ſun 


doth not ſet from the 15th of May to the 2gth July, a 
period of about two months and a half. And when his 


apparent fituation is in the oppoſite part of the ecliptic 
in winter, he continues as long beneath the horizon; 


- 
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2 
but, during the intermediate days, the ſun riſes and ſets 
to North C: pe as to other places of the globe. 


Yes ProBLEM IT, = | 
De month and day given, to find over what places in th 
8 torrid zone the ſun 993 on that day. | 


- To do this, you firft find the ſun's declination for the 
day propoſed, at which, on the brazen meridian, you 
make a mark with chalk. That done, turn the globe 
ſlowly on its axis, and take notice what countries paſs 
under the chalk mark; for to thoſe places ſhall the fun 
ve vertical on the given day at noon. 
. Suppoſe, for example, you ſhould want to know to 
what places of the earth the ſun is vertical on the 2oth 
of May, how would you proceed? „ 
e I find the ſun's — 22 on the 
S '. ot ay, is 20 degrees north. t that de of 
f 5 the brazen <tr I make a mark; then, e N the 
| | globe on its axis, I obſerve what countries paſs under 
8 the faid mark; here come the ſouthern parts of Mexico 
or New Spain; then the iſland of Cuba; after that the 
northern parts of Africa, the middle of the Red Sea, 
with ſeveral other places, over all which the ſun ſhines 
_ perpendicularly on the 2cth of May at noon. Is that 
right, father? . * 
Fatber. Perfectly; I could not have been more accu - 
rate myſelf. So we ſhall next proceed to 
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{ PROBLEM 12. 


The day and hour given in the place where ave are, 10 find 
tat particular place of the earth to which the ſun is ver- 
tical at that very time. 5 . 


5 Having found the ſun's declination on the brazen me- 
ridian, and marked it with chalk as before, bring the 
place where you are to the brazen meridian, and ſet the 
index to the given hour- That done, turn the globe 2. 
gain op its axis till the index points to the upper XII at 
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noon ; then look narrowly what particular place of the | 
earth lies under the chalk mark; for that is the very part 
to which the ſun 1s vertical at the time e in 12 
place where you are. 

It being exactly five o 'clock in the afternoon now in 
Workington, tell me to what particular place of the 
earth the ſun is vertical at this preſent moment. 

Son. Let me ſee: the ſun's — for this day, 
being the 8th af May, is 17 degrees _ a half north, 
which I mark with chalk. That done, I bring Work- 
ington to the brazen meridian, and ſet the hour index to 
V in the afternoon ; after which I turn the globe till the 
index points to XII at noon ; then looking under the 
chalk mark, I find ſtanding there the iſland of Jamaica. 

Father. That is exactly the place to which the ſun. i is, 
vertical at this preſent hour. us 

L ſhall now direct your attention. to 


| ProBLEM 1 „ 
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Jo give you a proper idea of this. problem, you muſt | 
know that 15 degrees upon the equator is exactly equal 
wang hour of time: EPs as the earth is a glo- 

body, turning upon axis every twenty-four 
hours, ſuch of her inhabitants as live 15 degrees to the 
eaſt of our place muſt. have the fun their meridian 
juſt an hour ſooner than we, and th to the weſt of us, 
at the ſame diſtance, an hour later. 

30 to find the hour of the day in any part of the 
vorld, you have nothing to do — to bring the place 
! WH where you are to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index 
s the given hour; then turn the globe on its axis, till 

the place, at. which you. with to know the hour of the 

day, comes: under the brazen meridian ; and, looking 
upon the hour circle, 2 will find the index - to Point 
c eut the time at that p Ore 
Aeco to. this rule, tel me what o clock it is at 
Port Royal in Jamaica at this preſent hour, it being Bo 
baut bolf 70 * in the — in 3 | 

A 
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Sr. Having brought Workington to the brazen me. 
ridian, I ſet We index to that hour: which done, I next 
bring Port Royal to the brazen meridian ; and now the 
hour index ſeems to point at balf pait XII i in the after. 
NOOR, | 

Father. Right, Stephen: 80 it follows that the inhs 
bitants of Port Royal are now about their dinner, if 
their time of dining be the ſame with that of the bulk 
of people in this place. 


Son. This, indeed, is very pleaſant, Pray, Sir, whit | 


| follows next? 


Father. We will try 


PROBLEM 14. 


To fud i in ks places of the earth the ſun is riſing or ſe- 
ting ; and alſo where it is noon or midnight, at any Even 
Hour, in the Place * you are. 
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Firſt, find the place to which the ſun is vertical at the 
given hour in the place where you are; then, if the 

place be in north latitude, elevate the north pole as many 
degrees above the horizon as are equal to the latitude of 
that place; but if in ſouth latitude, raiſe the ſouth pole 
accordingly, and bring the ſaid place to the brazen me- 
ridian ; 1o ſhall it then be in the zenith or centre of the 
horizon. The globe ſtanding in that poſition wall n 
bit the following entertaining appearances. 
To all thoſe countries which lie along the weſtin 
edge of the horizon, the ſun is riſing; and to thoſe a- 
long the eaſtern edge, he is ſetting; to thoſe under the 
upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, it is mid-day or 
noon; and to thoſe under the lower ſemicircle it is mid- 
night. 
Let me now ſee if you « can tell me what cloth of the 
earth are thus ſituated in reſpe& of the ſun on the 18th 
of ms at half paſt ſiæ in the nden at Working. 
Gone 


Son. I frſt find that particular place to whick the ſun 
i vertical at the hour you propoſe ; which place ſeems 
to be the town of Mexico in North America. Now, if 
I do rot n I have nothing to do but to * that 
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place to the 2 or centre of the horizon 3 » and. then : 
have the places to which the ſun is riſing, ſetting, Kc. 
at the propoſed tine. 

Fuiber. Juſt ſoz and it appears that the ſun is then- 
riſing to ſeveral iſlands diſperied about in the great South' 
Sea ; and ſetting to Sardinia, Corſica, iſlands i in the Me- 
diterranean Sea, and to many other places in Europe 
and Africa; that it is noon about New North Wales, 
Mexico, 224 other parts of North America; and mid- | 
night about the middle of the Mogul empire, and vari- 
ous other places along the territories of Aſia. i 

Let us now _ to. 5 e 8 


Post 15. 191 fk ag 
Two Placer gi given -Ypon. the globe, to er th true 22 bea. 
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Extend the Py, of altitude over * the Faced 
and the number of degrees comprehended between them 
will be their true diſtance from each other in ees; 
which, multiplied by 69. miles, (the number of Tag. 
miles contained in one degree), will give the exact di- 
ſtance, according to that meaſure. 

Thus the: quadrant of altitude, extended from Lon-- 
don to Rome, ſhows m7 OE between them to be- 
13 degrees, which, . multiplied b 2 makes exa 
903 Ea, lüſm miles and a half. * 5 * 

Jon. That 1 can perform with eaſe. * 

Father. Very well, . 3 n then paſs to 


__PhoBLEM 16... 
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Two W given, to „ their poſition, or upon whit poi 
78 e campaſy 71 N "hands from: 3 6 


Recify the globe 1 the: latitude of gi of FE two 
phces, then bring it. to the brazen meridian, and fix. 
over it the —— of altitude, Which may be done by. 
means of the nut and ſcrew; After that, lay the qua- 
drant over the other place, and the end thereof wilt: 
ben , horizon! its poſition from that place which. 


F 3 


les under the brsen meridian in the zenith or centre of 


: 1 of each problem as may render them all ſo per. 
| inal bebt familiar * Fr en them without the 


ſpeak to his father next 2 


55 5 Hoa. I thank you, Sir, fe yur conn 944 
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the horizon. 

According to this rule, tell me the poſition of Jerula, 
lem from London. 

Son. Having reQified the globe to the latitude of 

ndon, I bong it to the brazen meridian, and fix over 

the quadrant of altitude. That done, I lay the qua- 
drant over Jeruſalem, and find the end of it to fall near 
I oppo to that part Part of the. horizon marked E. S. E. 

Faller. Baal; for that is.the poſition of Jerufalen 

at, 18, the 

from London. Ro 

Seeing that you have now à pretty tolerable idea of 
the globe, 1 ſhall add no more, but leave you to prac- 
tile upon it. at your awn pleaſure ; and hope I need ng 
inſiſt on the propriety of your performing ſo many ex. 
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| DIALOGUE, v. 


als Didi ohiile Wape ; pad th turd 
"Diviſions 2 the 22 explained... 
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8 ſoon as he found a ay opportunity to 
told. him that. i Ye had: been 
on the globe; and that he 
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that morning trying his 


Battered himſelf to be pre parked in all. the blem Wl 
which he had prop CES eas Lab, * of 


In eve 3 have hitherto ſhawn to a9 you re 
2 er the . 

* . Know ta 1 Wy 
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maps you ſpeak _—_— | F 


Tale They are. exceedingly "uſeful is Geography... 
Indeed there is ſcarce any invention that has contributed 
more towards the improvement of mankind than that . of. 
maps; for without the aſſiſtance of thoſe we could form 
but very imperfe& notions of the ſituation and extent of 
the ſeveral Kingdoms, ſtates, and empires of the world; 


2s alſo of their particular provinces, cities, towns, aud: 


other remarkable places they contain. 
A map, you muſt know, Stephen, is a_r 


of either the whole or part of the terreſtrial globe ; only 
with this difference, that the globe naturally ſhows. the 
round figure of the earth, whereas the map exhibits it, 
or is what. we may call a portrait thereof upon a 
furface. And this idea reminds me of what has been 
obſerved by ſome, that a map differs from the globe in. 
the fame manner as a picture does from a ſtatue. 
A map that has. delineated upon it all the boundaries: 
of land and water 1s called. a general map ; hut that. 
which repreſents only ſome. certain part of the globe is. 
termed a particular man. . br e, 
I have here provided a ſer for your inſtruction, drawn 
from the moſt approved authorities, with regard to the 
ktitudes and longitudes of places. — 
Son. And indeed 5 beautiful they are. I ſee- 
that the one called the general map is in gwo 2 vey 
 Father.. Juſt ſo; the one part repreſents the. eaftern,. 
and the other. the <veftern hemiſphere. The reſemblance 
between a general map and the globe is ſuch, that if the 
latter were cut into two equal parts from pole to pole, 
and preſſed down flat. upon a table, it. would be exactly 
in two hemiſpheres like the former; and the houndaries 


=— 


of land and water, together with the ſeveral circles, as 


the equator,. meridians, tropics, and polar circles, upon 
the 1 would. be the Em upon the other. _ 
Son. T underſtand you, Sir; and from what you ſay, 
F can form a clear idea of the general map : but a parti 
cular map ſeems to be fomewhat different. 
Father. So it ſhould, Stephen; becauſe the one, ag I 
laid before, comprehends the whole ſurface: of the globe, 
and the other only ſome particular part"thereaf, 


repreſentat tion 


— 


— 
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Tn a general map, or in one that contains a large nor. 
tion of . rd Europe, or Aſia, & c. the N 
eircular as upon the globe itſelf; but in a map that takes 
in only ſome particular kingdom or country, right lines 
are uſed, becauſe ſuch an extent upon the earth does not 
differ, as to ſenſible obſervation, from a plane. 
Convinced that you perfectly comprehend this, I. now 


4 
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proceed to give you ſome neceſſary directions as to the 


Aſe of maps in general. 


- 


©, When a map is placed before you, the part uppermoſt 


is conſidered as the north ; and the loweſt as. the /outh ; 


the right hand as the eg; and the left as the. zogft,—. 
The numbers on. the right and left hand ſides of all par. 
ticular maps, between the marginal lines, are the degrees, 
either north or ſouth,, which every place in a line or pa- 
rallel with them is diſtant from the equator ;. and thoſe 
at the top or bottom. are. the. number of degrees which 
ſhow how far diſtant any place- is, either eaſt or weſt, 
from the firſt or chief meridian : the former are-what we 

_ call the degrees of latitude, and the latter the degree 
of longitude. At the bottom of ſome maps, inſtead. of 
the degrees of longitude, you will find the number of 
hours or minutes any place that is ſituated directly a- 
bove them lies diſtant, eaſt or weſt, from its chief mers 
dian. Here you muſt remember, that: every place. lying 
teen degrees eaſt of another will have the. ſun one hour 

F time before it; and that any place fifteen degrees di- 
ſtant to the weſt of another, have the ſun. one hour 
after it. So likewiſe, any place that lies one degree eaft 
from London, as Canterbury in Kent, will have. twelve 
o' clock, or any other hour ſooner, by four minutes, than 
gat London;, and a place one degree to the. welt, as York, 
by four OE ↄ ͤ V Hoa he 
This, I preſume, you find. eaſy to comprehend... _ 
% L:Tà 
Fuatber. Very well, Stephen. Lou will obſerve, in 
the next place, that in maps of empires and kingdoms, 
the diviſions of them into different provinces are general 
I performed by a ſmall dotted line, and very. often, for 
iſtinction's ſake.” pattited” with different. colours; that. 

_ the windings. of the land along the ſea coaſts are repre: 
ſented by an irregular black. ſhade ; that great tozunc,, of 


e 


2, are diſtinguiſed by little houſes, or ſteeples; 
nountains by little riſing hillocks; and foreſts by groups 
f ſmall trees; that the names of provinces coun»: 
ries are written in large capitals, thoſe of principal ci- 
ies or towns in a Roman character, and thoſe of fmall 
gent Or villages in a running hand; that the ſeas are 
eſt as an empty ſpace, and ſometimes painted green; 
hat the chief rivers are ſhown by a double waving line, 
made ſtrong and black; and ſmall rivers by a fingle one. 
By the help of theſe marks, Stephen, you ſhall be. 
able to learn the ſeveral provinces,. towns, rivers, &c. of 
any kingdom or empire. „ „„ 
Son. This is very entertaining. 
Father. Again, Stephen; the latitude, e fi. 
uation, and diſtances of places, may as readily be aſ- 
ertained upon maps, as upon the globe itſelf — 
If any place, land, bay, or promontory be pointed 
put on a map, and its latitude be required, you have on- 
y to run along the parallel of latitude to the right or 
ft, and you will find the number of degrees marked in 
he marginal ſpace, and the latitude is to be reckoned 
N. or 8. as the 8 happens to be north or ſouth of 
he equator. In like manner, the longitude of any. 
place may be readily found upon the-map. Upon a ge- 
eral map, by running along the meridian of the place 
northward or ſouthward, Gi the meridian interſe& the: 
quator where the number of degrees E. or W. of the: 

firſt meridian” will be found. If he map be a particular 
me, that is, if, inſtead of a hemiſphere, it repr eſent on- 
ly a part of one, the degree of longitude will be found, 
as was before obſerved, at top and bottom. The ex- 
amples of both theſe caſes muſt be ſo familiar and eaſy 
to you, after what you have done upon the globe, that 
J ſhall not detain you with them at preſent, but ſhall 
leave them for the amuſement of your leiſure hours. 

But, ſuppoſe you ſhould want to find any particular 

Place in a map, 66s its latitude and longitude given,. 
the matter is equally eaſy ; you have nothing to do but 
to look for the given longitude at the top or bottom of 
the map, and for the given latitude on either the right. 
or left hand ſide thereof; then, trace the parallel of that 
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latitude with your finger until you. come directly oppo- 


L 70 1 
fre to the given longitude, uss yoo Like the zi 


"Let me fe if you can find. me gde wpon th 
map, it being in latitude 32 s north, and longi. 
tude 35 de larger rw 31 
Son. Firſt, I look at the top or bottom of the may 
for the 135th degree, the propoſed longitude. That 
I apply my to the . latitude on either 
I ops nd king that parallel till I come 
directly oppoſite to the given was Joes! oh I find Jerufalen 
repreſented by a little ſteeple, e & Ono: chade 3s Wh 
middle of it. 
Fiatber. Right; and you are to regard that ſmall cir. 
ele as the true point o . 2 the true fituz 
| 8 FM 
imall circles. 


LEE read in the — paper of an engagiernent be. 
h privateer and an Engliſh frigate, in hats 
28 degrees north, and longit gitude 45 degrees welt, 
1 in with each 
Son. The firſt thing I have to do, if I well remember 
your words, is to find the 45th degree of the equator in 
the — hemiſphere, it being the propoſed longitude. 
That found, I look on the nort — de of the N be · 
tween the marginal circles, for 28 degrees, the give 
| titude; and fo tracing that parallel with my finger, ll [ 
come over againſt the faid given longitude, I find the 
place where the two ſhips of war met each other to be 
about the middle of the Atlantic or Weftern Ocean. 
Father. You are about the mark, Stephen; for I ſee 
it had been a conſiderable diſtance to the weſt of the 


Canary iſles, 
We will, now, try to find the diſtance beben any two 


given places upon a map. This may be — 


* 


| E 
ed; for in moſt maps, you will find a ſcale of miles laid 


down in ſome convenient corner or other for that purpoſe, 
So that, having found the two given places upon the 
map, you have nothing to do but take the diſtance be- 
tween them, with a 23 compaſſes, or a piece of 
thread, and apply the fame to the {aid ſcale, and you have 
the diſtance require. is 100 30 4 Tu 
Thus, the diftance between London and Amfterdam in 
Holland, taken in the compaſſes, and applied to the ſcale, 
is 243 Engliſh miles. 2 5 | a + 
Son. That, Sir, I could perform with eaſe. 390 
Father. I don't doubt it, Stephen; nor would it be 
difficult to find out. by the map the difference of time be- 
ween any two given places, by converting the degrees of 
ngitude into hours and minutes, and thence to tell what 
clock it is at any given place, provided you know the time 
rhere you are. A little reflection would alſo enable you 
o trace on a map, at any inſtant, the time of light and 
xde, or boundary of day and night; that is to ſay, 
where the ſun is in or above the horizon: for having 
is declination, you can readily obſerve the parallel of la- 
tude over which he is vertical, for the day of the month, 
fter which you have only to conſider upon what meri- 
an line he is at the moment, and round the point where 
te degree of latitude equal to the declination interſects 
: meridian, ſuppoſe a line deſcribed at the diſtance of 
ety degrees, the encloſed ſpace will be that half of the 
lobe illuminated by the ſun's rays. But leaving theſe 
roblems, and ſome others which may be performed on 
de map, but more readily on the globe, we ſhall, next, 
roceed to conſider what geographers call the natural di- 
tions of the earth. 


\ 


— 
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e land and water : the former is divided into what are 
alled continents, iſlands, peninſulas, iſthmuſes, promon- 
"Ties or capes, and ſhores or coaſts ; as is the latter into 
ceans, ſeas, lakes, ftraits, gulfs, bays, and rivers. Of 
2 of theſe, I ſhall endeavour to give you a ſhort, eaſy 
lelcription. | „ 3 OI 

Fil, then, a continent is an extenſive tract of land, 
omprehending ſeveral kingdoms or countries, without 
xing altogether ſeparated by water, as Europe, Afia, 
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You know, that the two conſtituent parts of the earth 


ö 8 * 1 
and Africa, are one continent, and America is ang. 
An land is a ion of land entirely ſurrounded b 
water; for nts Docs Britain, Iſle of Man, 1 
Ireland, are iſ lands. a 
A peninſula is a tract of land almoſt ſurrounded þy 
water; but not allogelber, it being on one part conjoined 
to the main continent, by a narrow neck of land, calle 
an fhmus. Morea in Greece, for inftance, is a peninſi. 
la; and the neck of land that joins it to the main conti 
nent, is the iſthmus of Corinth. | e 
A coaft is the borders of the land along the ſeaſide, 
whether it be in continents, iſlands, peninſulas, or ifth. 
A promontory or cape is a high portion of land ſhoot 
ing itſelf far into the ſea, as the Cape of Good Hopt, 
the ſouthern extremity of Africa. EL 
Having deſcribed the ſeveral diviſions of the land, w 
will proceed to thoſe of the waters. , 
And we ſhall firſt begin with an ocean. This is a large 
collection of water, diſtinguiſhed from a ſea by the cr. 
cumſtance of its not being ſeparated by land in any par, 
as the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean. You ſee, that a 
ocean bears ſome reſemblance to a continent; becauſe, th: 
one is not disjoined by land, and the other not by wate, 
A fea is a ſmaller collection of water confined by the 
land; and, in many places, divided by it, as the Ges 
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man and Mediterranean ſeas. 4 : c 
A lake may be compared to an iſland, as it is a boy © 
af water entirely encompaſſed by land; ſuch, for inſtanc l 
is the lake of Geneva. | Et 5 0 þ 
A frrait is a narrow opening betwixt two ſhores ou 

of one ſea into another; and, in this reſpect, it may bf . 


ſaid to be ſomewhat like an iſthmus which conjoins tw h 
lands together The Sound, for example, which open 

a paſſage from the German ſea into the Baltic, is a ſtrai. f 
A gulſ is like a peninſula, it being a portion of the ſa p 
running up into the land, and ſurrounded thereby, ei |, 


_ cepting the paſſage by which it is united to the ſez U 
When this is very narrow, it is called a creek or haun, _ 
as Melford haven on the coaſt of Wales. It may be . 


further obſerved, that a 
| 3 


1s ſomething like a pre- 


2 8 is 


montory or - cape, which, as I ſaid before, is a portion 
of land running a conſiderable diſtance into the fea. _ 
A bay differs from a gulf, from its being more open, 
and not ſtretching itſelf fo far into the land; what is 
called the Bay of Biſcay, on the coaſt of France and 
Spain, M thus nature. 7. > | 
As to rivers, brooks, canals, &c. they are fo common, 
that I preſume that you know perfectly what they are. 
Son. I do, Sir; then what follows next? __. 
Father. Perſuaded that you have now a ; tolerable 
idea of ſuch. particulars as appear the moſt neceſſary to 
the ma e of Fele eb I next proceed to 
gire you à deſcription of the ſeveral ae ſtates, and 
empires of which each quarter of the globe is compoſed, 
together with a ſhort account of the cuſtoms, manners, 
Kc. of the different inhabitants. 35 
But not to perplex your mind with too much geogra- 
phy at one time, we will defer this pleaſant taſk to ſome 
other opportunity. /. 5 


— 


DIALOGUE VL © 
| - 5 yg Of Europe. # 8 EL 
Tus deſign which the father had expreſſed to his ſon, 
at the cloſe of their laſt conference, (which, was to de- 
ſcribe to him the ſeveral kingdoms, ſtates, &c. of the 


| world), had ſo excited Stephen's curioſity, that he re- 


queſted his father, next day, to enter with him upon that 
\ubjea. DO OR, 4 TR 
Since you diſcover ſuch an ardent deſire to know the 
world, (replied the father), I ſhall proceed without any 
hefitation. VION e, 


- You ſee, then , from the general map before us, con- 


tinued he, that the earth is divided into four parts, viz. 
Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America. The three firſt, 
being conjoined together, form what is ſometimes called 
the eaſtern continent, or, at other times, the old world, be- 
cauſe long known; and the laſt, America, being on the 
other fide of the globe, is called the * continent, and 
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alſo, from its late diſcovery, the nero world. Of theſe 
four quarters, I ſhall treat ſeparately, according t to their 
ft ag into kin gdorns, ſtates, and empires. And 
rſt, o 
Europe. This, though the leaft extenſive quarter of 
the globe, is as £999 as three thouſand miles in length, 
and twenty-five hundred in breadth; ſituated nearly with. 
1n-the limits of the temperate zone, between thirty. fir 
and ſeventy-two degrees north latitude, and ten degree 
weſt, and ſixty- five degrees eaſt longitude from London. 
ts "MULE". Bj are the Frozen Ocean on the north ; on 
the ſou h, the Mediterranean Sea, which ſeparates it from 
"Africa ; on the eaſt, Aſia; and, on the weſt, the Atlas 
tic — which 5 it from America. 
The chief kingdoms and ſtates which compoſe thi 
quarter of the globe, I have thrown into; = form of 
table, as follows : : 


- EUROPE. 


A 


N 1 Bearing and 

\ fegte, ard | 7; in | in | Chief Cities. E Fance from 

| dates. mile, mile Lenden. 
. | 5 | Miles 

| FR England, 380 3o00{London, 

18 Scotland, 300] I ;o[Edinburgh, 400 N. 

A Uſireland, | 28«| 16 Dublin, 270 N. W. 

5 £2 "31 64: hl YOOC zog Bergen, 54 N. 
Degamark, 240 180 . I 5oo N. E. 

| Sweden, 80c{ 5oofStockholm, | | 750 N. E. | 

Ruſha, ; 1500 f 100 Peferſburgh, 4 140 N. E. 
Poland, 700 680{Warſaw, 760 E. 
K. of P. Dow! 609 350{[Berlin, | 540 E. 
Getmany, | 6co| 5oo[Vienna, | 600 E. 
Bohemia, | 300| 250|Prague, - 600 E. 
Holland, 150] too Amſterdam, 180 E. 

| Flanders, I 200] 200Bruſſels, 180 8. . 

b France, 600 Foo Paris, 200 8. E. 
IS pain, 700} 50 Madrid, 800 8. 

2 e meat, 30c| 100[Liſbon, 850 8. W. 
„ Switzerland, 260 100|Bern, Coire, &c.| 420 8. E. 
I 600 400 Rome, Naples, | 950 S. E. 
"4 . in Eu. rooo g00jConſtantinople, 1600 8. E. 
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table, Stephen, you ſee at one view the 
length and breadth, of each kingdom in miles, together 
with the names of the chief cities or towns, and the bear 
ing and diſtance of each from London. Aud by looking 


at the map of 7 90 perceive alſo how theſe king- 
2 


— 
» 


From thus 


doms are ſituated in ect of each other. 

Son. I underſtand you perfectly, Sir. I ſee from the 
map, for inſtance, that Norway is one of the moſt north- 
erly kingdoms in Europe; and by viewing the table, I 
find that it is a toulznd miles long, and three hundred 


broad; that Bergen is the name of its 7 town ; and 


that this city is diſtant from London five hundred and 


forty miles. And fo, I preſume, of any other king. 


Father. Juſt ſo; and as you have made mention of 


Norway, we will begin our tour through Europe, by 


* 


taking a general view of that country. 


It appears, then, from the map, that Norway lies along 


the ſea-coaſt between futJ-Tigui and ſeventy- two degrees 
north latitude, and between four and thirty degrees caſt 
longitude, It is divided into four large provinces, which, 
221 their principal cities, are the following: 


Province. Chief Cities. 


15 | Wardhuys, or Norwegian | 

2. Drontheim, - Drontheim. 

3. Bergen, „„ Por? gy 3 
EY 8 2 Anſlo, Frederic ſtadt, 

— 2-5" 2, Gans 


As to the boundaries of this country, they ſeem to be 
determined by nature; for, on the north, it has the Fro- 


zen Ocean; on the ſouth, the Scaggerac Sea, which ſe- 
parates it from, Denmark; on the weſt, the Atlantic 
Ocean; and, on the eaſt, a long chain of mountains, 
which runs between it and Sweden. 
Son. I ſee, Sir, the mountains you ſpeak of, repreſent- 


Y 


ed upon the map, by little riſing hillocks, which appear 


very numerous and extenſive. © - 


Father. Ves; they run nearly the whole length of the 
country from north to ſouth. Indeed, Norway is ſaid to 


E 


1 „„ ; 
be one of the moſt mountainous-countries in the world ; 
to paſs ſome of its hi ls, a perſon muſt travel fifty or ſe. 
venty miles about. You would be delighted to ſee the 
ſhape of ſome of them. There is one y ſummit in 
articular, called Forg-hatten, which bas its name from 
the reſemblance it bears to a man's head with his hat on, 
having under it the appearance of an eye formed by an 
opening of the rock, through which the ſun may be ſeen; 
and many others there are that afford proſpects not a lit- 
I Oo OY Oo Rs On OTA 
Con. To ſay the truth, father, I ſhould like extremely 
to ſee Norway; for I think it would be very pleaſant to 
77 e ĩ op 4 
Father. Not ſo pleaſant, perhaps, as you imagine. The 
air, eſpecially in the northern parts of Norway, is ex- 
a 8 cold and ſevere. The face of the country is co- 
vered with ſnow for moſt part of the year, and the fo! 
io barren, it hazing grength engzgn to yield the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life, that the inhabitants are much at a 
| loſs about making bread: among other expedients, they 
very often mix oatmeal with the bark of fir, ground into 
flour. | | 5 
Beſides, this country has ſeveral great rivers and cata- 
| rats, that are paſſable only by ſome ſlight tottering 
wooden bridges, which are exceedingly dangerous to the 
| traveller. 1 „FVV! 
Norway, however, is not without its advantages. Its 
climate, though cold, is ſaid to be ſomewhat more mild 
than in the adjacent countries; and it abounds in ſeveral 
large foreſts, from which the inhabitants receive very con- 
ſiderable ſums of money. They are well ſupplied, too, 
with herring from the coaſt, as well as various other ſorts 


of fiſh, with which the inland lakes and rivers are plenti 


fully ſtored. _ f 


Sen. Your naming the inhabitants has put me upon 


thinking of them ; What ſort of people are they ? 
Father. Brave, hardy, and laborious ; and haye a 8 
ſhare of ingenuity. You will ſee very few by profeſſion, 
in Norway, who are tailors, weavers, ſhoemakers, &c. for 
every inhabitant is an artizan, and ſupplies his family in 
all its neceſſaries in apparel. They are a people remark 
- able, as to longevity, which, perhaps, is owing to the {@ 


| 
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lubrity of che air in this country. A — of an 
hundred years of age, is not deemed incapable to follow 
his occupation. As they have few corn fields, or 


to cultivate, they are obliged, for their linings to > ſpend 5 


much time in and fiſhing, 

Theſe people are ſuhject to the king of Denmark, but 
have ſet over them what is called a viceroy. 

Son. I don't SINE Sir, what you mean by that 
word: | 

Father, A viceroy 18 a perſon that governs in the room 
of a king, and is inveſted with the. ſame regal authority. 


The viceroy of Norway, like his maſter, rules in an abſo- 


late manner; but the common people in Norway are not 
ſo much oppreſſed as thoſe in Denmark. His place pf 
reſidence is at Bergen. 1 4 
Son. Whereabout in Woreays is Bergen ſituated ? 
_ Father. It ſtands. on the ſea- coaſt in the province of 
| Be nhuys. It is an ancient ſea-port town, and has a 
Saen trade in ſkins, firwood, and dried fiſn. 
But as long deſcriptions would tend rather to perplex 
than improve you, I ſhall only add, that the eſtabliſhed 
religion in Norway is that which was introduced into 
Denmark in the year 1539, namely, the Lutheran Pro- 
teſtant, under the direction of fix biſhops. So leaving 
this country on the left hand, we will turn to the _ 1 
| and roy over e _ mountains into 


Sirbnd! i 


This king contains five large provinces, which, FE 
with their c 25 cities, are, | 


| 1 pak Chic Cities. > 

1. Sweden Proper, R 2448 _ Im. 
2. Gothland, e, ne,, R_ 

3. Schonen, Lunden. 

4. Lapland and wel Porhnia, Torne, Uma. 
. Finland and Eaſt Wann 2 Abo. 


'T6ahile may; hecnided ü det. mann, (eth. 

land, Ocland, and Aland, all which lie in the Baltic Sea. 

Son. bers. do NN call che Baltic 2 87 ent 
N "TO 3 
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90 «Father, That great Not e runs x the ſouth 
and eaſt coaſt of Sweden, between that and the northern 
part of Germany and Poland. Remember, —— 
that arm of the Baltic, which extends r be- 
tween Sweden and Finland, is called the gulf of Bothnia, 
and the other towards the eaſt, between Finland and Li. 
Vvonia, the gulf of Finland; that on the weſt. of Sweden 
are the Categate ſea and the Sound, a ſtrait about four 
miles — which ſeparates Sweden from Denmark. 
Theſe ſeas are uſual bound up in ice for about four 
abt 4 in the year; mer it is remarked, that they. do not 
_ ebb and flow, — are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, becauſe 
they are prevented from mixing with it, by a current al. 
ways ſetting out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. 
But to return to Sweden. This kingdom is about 
eight hundred miles long, and ' five hundred broad; fitu- 
ated between fifty-ſix and ſixty-nine degrees north lat. 
tude, and ten and thirty degrees eaſt longitude. It it 
"M _ = bounded, on the north, by Daniſh or Norwegian Lap- 
n Hand ue! ſouth, by — Baltic ſea; on the eaſt, by 
Muſcovy or Ruſſia; and, on the weſt, by the mountains 
of Norway: 
Son The gefieral dick of Seed, like that of Norway, 
appears from the map very rough and mountainous. t 

Father. Ves; it abounds with barren. rocks and moun- © 

tains, covered with ſmow near nine months in the year. 

From the northerly ſituation of Sweden, the climate I \ 
cannot be otherwiſe than cold, though in the ſummer In 
time the ſun is ſaid to be ſo intenſely hot, as ſometimes f. 

to ſet foreſts on fire. The tranſition from cold to heat, t. 
and from heat to cold, is ſo ſudden, that the interme- i C 
diate ſeafons, ſpring and autumn, are ſcarcely known. In 
The inhabitants are obliged to fow their corn, and plant I h 
their herbs in ſummer, which laſts about three months, li 

The foil,” though in general but barren, is, in ſome 
parts, remitkably fruitful; and produces, as ſome late 
accounts ſay, almoſt as much grain as maintains the na I th 
tiyes: what is wanting at home, is made up by ſupplies cc 
© from Poland, Lironia, and the Baltic provinces. It he 
ſaid of this country,” that where the ground i is Jels fruit in 
ful in grain, it affords excellent paſturage. 

ut the principal wealth of Sweden, ariſes from its 
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nines + feds, copper * and iron. beg Vink 2 
uſeful and beneficial materi for trade. F W 

Sweden has the re. too of 5 navig cable 
rivers ; but 8 are N 9 few; for by far the 52 58 : 
number are large torrents, eg precipitately from 
the mountains. Among the chief rivers are the Torne, 
the Kimi, the Lula, and the Pithia. 

To theſe might be added g multitude of lakes, the 
principal of which are the Millar, che Wener, the Weter, 
the Cajania, and the Jeude. | 

By this time, Stephen, you will be expeQing to. hear 
ſomething of the natives. 

Son. I was not thinking any thing about them, Sir ; | 
but ſince you ma me in mind of them, what ſort of 
people are they? 

Father. They are generally of ſtrong, robuſt ati 
tutions. Even the women are able to undergo the ſe- 


vereſt drudgeries of life, ſuch as holding the plough, 


| thraſhing out corn, ſerving bricklayers, rowing. upon 


water, Kc. The | Swedes are ſaid to be, in general, a 
kind, cheerful, complaiſant e given to hoſpitality, 
and fond of literature, Their language is a dialect of 
the Teutonic or ancient Dutch; and Lutheraniſm i is the 
oaly religion they profeſs. 

The , Swedes were originally an independent people. 
You would think me tedious, were I to give you a nar- 
native of the many changes that have taken be in the 


form of their government. I ſhall only mention, that 


the laſt change it underwent was in the year 1772, when 
Guſtavus III. effected a revolution, in a remarkable man- 
ner, without any bloodſhed. The preſent government 
has been compared to that of Great Britain, it 0 = 
limited monarchy. | 

Son. Who is the 3 Ling of Sweden? 

Father. Guſtavus Adolphus IV. who ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, Guſtavus III. before mentioned, His influence, ac- 
cording to the new conſtitution, is under no confiderable 
reſtraint; and he is ſaid to be as abſolute as any oe: 
in Europe. | 

Son. In what * of the 122 85 does he Leilele "2h 

Father, In Stockholm, the 2 town. This city, from 


bridges. The harbour, 


£ as 1 
2 \* 


its local * exhibits a pleaſant proſpe& to the tra. 
_veller, It ſtands on ſeven ſmall” iſlands and two penin. 
ſulas, which are connected ane ether by means of wooden 
| is an Ainlet of the Balti 
_ Tea, has its fides adorned with rows of handſome edifices; 
_and, though i its entrance is but narrow and confined, 
the water is deep enough to admit veſſels of the Jarge 
burden. The royal — ſtands in the middle of the 
town on an eminence, and makes a grand appearane 
above the reſt of the buildings. 
"Theſe, with many beautiful ſcenes of nature, render 
the place magnificent beyond deſeription. 
Moving ſouth weſtward from Stockholm, and hir 
eroſſed over the Cate te ſea, we come, next, to > the vid 
part of Denmark, Called Jutland. 
Son. I ſee it, Sir, upon the map; it appears to be: 
tract of land, ſurrounded, on all ſides, by the ſea. 5 
Father. Not altogether, Stephen; for, if you examine 
it narrowly, you will find a neck of land joining it u 
the main continent; a for that reaſon, It is called: f 
peninſula. = 
Jutland is about two hundred and fort) . in length 
and a hundred and fourteen in breadth; fituated betwee 
54 and 58 degrees north latitude, and 8 and 11 degree 
eaſt longitude. Its boundaries are the Scaggerac fe, 
on the north ; on the ſouth, Germany and the Balti 
ſea; on the caſt, the Sound, which ſeparates it fron 
| 8 and, on the weſt, the German ſea, which & 
vides it from Great Britain, 
But what is called Denmark is divided into two par 
caſt and weft ; the one, that is, the weſt part, is the p. 
ninſula of Jutland, already mentioned, and the other 
compoſed of eight iſlands, viz. Zealand, Funen, Lang 
nd” Laland, ; 5 Fas Mona, Femeren; and Alfon, a 
which be ſouth of Sweden at the entrance of the Baltx 
Ales :_- 
I beſe are the territories which conſtitute the kingdon 
of Denmark; but there are ſeveral others abroad, whic 
a bers ts that crown. 
. _ Beſides Norway and Daniſh Lapland, the king © 
Denmark Jays claim to thoſe cold and dreary regio! 
round the north pole, viz. EFaſt and Welt Steen 
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$pitzbergen, Iceland, and the Farro or Ferro Ilan, 
rogether with ſeveral other places in G re 7. Africa, 
Aide 2 Indies. r enge 
But to return to Denmark. This is, in fo gese- A flat, 
level country, abounding much in 2 and moraſſes; 
and were Fa not for the vapours which ariſe from the 
ſurrounding ſeas, I make no doubt, but that the air 
here would be very unſalubrious. The ſeaſons of ſpring 
and autumn are almoſt as imperceptible' m Denm 
28 ip Sweden; and the winter ſeaſon is ſo extremely ſe- 
vere, that all the harbours are' frozen u and the inha- 
5p paſs over parts of eden in Hegg rer 


"The ſoil, however, in Jutland, one of the largeſt pro- 
rinces, 18 fruitful, both in grain and paſturage, and the 
caft ſide thereof has a variety of fine woods, 'confiſting 
01 [ Gary beech, b Dire reh, &c. 3 but the weſt part, being 
leſs * . the natives are obliged to ws turf and heath 
for {ER Z ab 

The iſland of Zealand too, though i in general a tag 
ou, produces me corn and paſturage; aßd, in man 
places, is „ diverſified wath trees and Likes 
water. 

Sm. Are there any remarkable rivers in Defibnark ? 2 

Father. Scarce one navigable river, till we come to the 
ſouth part of Jutland, called. Sleſwic, where we 25 
with the Lyder and the Trone, which, after winding 
ſiort courſe from eaſt to weſt, unite together, and al 
1:8 into the German ſea, 
pe But what greatly recommends Deus to abe ren 
of the traveller, is that of its being favourably ſituated 
ny for foreign trade,- and of her harbours being well accom- 
modated for the reception of ſhips of all burdens. Its 
Kiſh exports are timber, black cattle, Rock. fh, tallow, i iron, 

and other naval ſtores; ; for which they 8 8 wine, oil, 
on tobacco, ſalt, filk, woollen ſtuffs, fugar, and ſpices. The 
ia commerce of Denmark, however, notwith anding all 
theſe things, is far from being the moſt flouriſhing, it 
being pinch retarded by the oppreſſive nature of the go- 
WM vernment, which is abſolute monarchy. 
n Son. What do you call the king o Denmark! * 
Father, Chriſtian VII. who came to the throne upon 


11 


he death of his father; Frederic V. in the year 1746. 
His place of reſidence is at Copenhagen, the capital of 
the kingdom. He has a country ſeat beſides, called Fre. 
* about twenty miles diſtant from N 
ee 
5 — What ſort of place i is Copenha en ? 

Father. A large well fortified city, fituate on the eaſt 
ern ſhore of the iſland of Zealand. It is ſaid to be one 
of the fineſt ports in the world. The harbour, which i; 
formed by a — canal flowin through the city, is ea. 
pable to contain about five hs Bee ſhipping, which may 

be admitted through ſmalley; canals, or quays, into many 
of the ſtreets, ſo as to lie cloſe to the warehouſes. But 
after all, Copenhagen is not the moſt flouriſhing place; 
for commerce wears but a very dull aſpe& in this city. 
Son. What kind. her . are the natives of Der 


5 mark? 


5 Faiber. 7 ne cc Lanes · were reckoned a courage 

ous, enterpriſing, and warlike people; but the preſent 
inhabitants do not retain that character; on the'contrary, 
they are ſaid to be indolent, timid, and dull of appre- 


bhbenſion. They endeavour to imitate the French in their 


manners and dreſs; but in the winter ſeaſon, they are 
obliged to wrap themſelves up in furs and wool. Aue 
ſpeak, like their neighbours of Sweden and 3 
dialect of the Teutonic, though at court the High 
Dutch and French are uſed; and the nobility have late 
ly made ſome progreſs in the ä 

But leaving Denmark on the weſt, we will now pro 
cced ea and croſs over the Baltic ſea into 


Mvzcovy or a, | 1 


"New, 1 perceive it, Sir, upon the map; 1 ; and i it ſeems to 
be a very extenſive country. 
Frutber. Ves; it takes in not only a 8 portion of 
1 Europe, but alſo ſpreads itſelf over all the northern part 
of Afia. This empire, taken in its largeſt extent, i 
nearly as comprehenſive as all the reſt of Europe. But 
we will, at preſent, limit our views to * ert of f Ruft 
which ſtands in Europe. Px: 
+ Sons, e what e 8 may this be ? 2 
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Father. It is about fifteen hdr les f in length; and | 
deren hundred in breadth ; fituated between 47 and 72 
degrees north latitude, and 23 and 65” degrees eaſt lon- 

ude. Its boundaries, on the north, is the Frozen 
OS, on the ſouth, Turkey and Little Tartary; on 
the caſt, Afiatic Ruſſia; and, on the welt, Poland and 
Sweden. 5 
European Ruſſia comprehends ſeveral large provinces, 
the chief. of which, with their vow cities, 1 towns, 


re laid down in che 3 table: W 

7 : | — — — * 5 21 

| ; jy <0xi=->tat e cu Cite. | 

P 
Dr 4 Archangel. BIS. ae OW. 

„ e „„ to -n5o bon 
Syrianes, rpm cf* 1 | 1 Kangorod. > dun 

* Ingria, Wk © Peterſburgh, 5 90 Cot | 

t Livonia, Riga. | 1613001 

) Wologda, | | Wologda. * 17 

; Belozero, I Belozero. 

1 Tweer, | Teer. 

e Moſcow, 745 | Moſcow. 

7 Kaſan n,. 4 Mallanc” 7 

g Woronetz, © [ K ae mae 


The form, magnitude, and ſituation of theſe — OY 
you will ſoon learn by carefully obſerving how they are 
| diſpoſed upon the map. 

But I now proceed to give you, a deſcription of. the 

general face of the country. 
In ſo extenſive 2 kan of land 5s Ruſfia, where the 
o longeſt day, in the ſouthernmoſt parts, does not exceed 
fifteen hours and a half; but, in the moſt northern, the 
Wl fun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon, the 
n foil and climate cannot be otherwiſe than varied. The 
z northern parts are full of mountains and foreſts; thinly 
it inhabited, and extremely cold, the ground being gene- 
u rally covered with ſnow about nine months in the year. 
The middle and ſouthern provinces, on the other hand, 


are, in general, flat marſhy Plains, full of rivers, lakes, 


can bp. but Be fe as Fraitful tha 


the nor It is. true, about. the middle of the 
froſt and ſnow continue for ſix months; but as Loon 
the ſnow melts away, graſs and all Kinds of vegetables 
ys RO and thrive extremely quick: This - Plainl 
; that the ſnow is the natural manure in 

Jar the ſouth-weſt parts of Ruſſia, towards Po. 
| part. d,. it is reported by many, that the corn is ready for 
| the fickle in about two months after it is ſown. 

Son. That, indeed, is remarkably quick; and pra, 

Sir, what more of this empire ? 
_-— Father. It affords ſeveral other valuable commoditia, 
[2s flax, hemp, pitch, tar, wax, honey, &c. together with 

1 and . of various Kinds, red leather, linen, and 
d. Ehele are exported to different Parts of the 
E And by means SY the navigable rivers, lakes 
and canals, one par. of the empire is enabled to ſupph 
another with thoſe products of the earth in which the 
may be deficjent. The ſouthern provinces ui ſupph 
the inhabitants of the north with proviſions. 
In the winter ſeaſon, when the froſt and foals ſet in 
they travel in ſledges drawn by rein- deer over the ſnow, 
when it is frozen hard enough to bear them. Theſe au. 
mals run fo remarkably ſwift, that they can carry pron 
ſions fre/b to a market diſtant a thouſand miles. 
Son. This is wonderful, indeed; but tell me again, Si, 
- what ſort of people are the inhabitants? 
Fuatber. The Ruſſians are men of vi rous, healthfi 

* conftitutions, capable of enduring the ſeverities of lik, 
with much compoſure of mind. They were formerly: 

mean, rude, barbarous people, much added to dru 

; neſs ; but Peter the Great, u upon his acceſſion to the throw, 
| ſeeing. the rudeneſs of their manners, and the  uncult- 
"vated flate of their minds, adopted meaſures to chec 
many of their reigning. vices, and to promote polite 
_ terature amongſt them, which before they had held ii 
utter deteſtation. He founded three colleges at the cit 
of Moſcow, where they ſtudy the claſſics, philoſopin 


oy and the mathematics. 


Son. What angus do the 8 27 5 
. 5 ee Tel a bo * the Ct a lat 
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guage ſo called from Sclavonia, — of Europe Ts 
where it is uſed in its purity. - . - OS Eo Fr 


Syn. And what is their religious profeſſion ? eee, 


= ; 


Father. The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the Gree 


church, a religion, in ſome meaſure, ſimilar to the Ro- 
man Catholic perſuaſion, though in many inſtances, and 
eſpecially with reſpect to the vaſt number of their faſts, 
and the Pope's ſupremacy, different. But almoſt every 
ſect of the Chriſtian religion is tolerated at Peterſburgh, 
the capital town of the empire. 1 

Son. What kind of place is Peterſburgh ? | 

Father. An extenſive city of good trade, ſituated on 
an iſland, which lies in the middle of the river Neiva. 
It was built by Peter the Great, in the year 1703, and 
the ground where it ſtands, being, then, a wet ſwampy 
ſpot, occupied only by a few ſmall fiſhing huts, has been 
conſiderably raiſed. It is not, however, thoroughly pro- 
tected from inundations yet, and of courſe labours under 
a great diſadvantage. i ; . 3 
Moſcow is another large town of this empire, pleaſantly 


ſituated, in the very heart of the country, on a fine river of 


the ſame name. This city was greatly improved by Peter 
the Great, at the time he was building Peterſburgh. He 
erected in it ſeveral handſome edifices ; paved the ſtreets; 
enriched it with manufactures; and, amongſt his many 
other judicious proceedings, cauſed a canal to be cut be- 
tween it and Peterſburgh, a diſtance of about four hun- 
dred and ſixty miles. | 1 - 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that among the chief 


rivers which run through this empire, are the Don, the 
Dwina, the Dnieper, and the Wolga or Volga, which 


laſt is ſaid to be the largeſt in Europe. 


Moving towards the ſouthweſt, we enter, next; ano- 
ther large kingdom, called | pl 
V Por Aup. ; 

Son. I was juſt viewing that country 3 but I don't 
think it nearly ſo extenfive as Ruſſſſa. 

Father, It looks ſmall, to be ſure, beſide that great 
empire ; but, when we come to compare it with other 
kingdoms, it aſſumes a more e:tenſive appearance. 
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Poland, F Lithuania, now fab; ect to > Ruff, is 
hone ſeven hundred miles long, and ix hundred and 


- eighty broad. It is ſituated between 46 and 57 degrees i 

- . north latitude, and 16 and 34 degrees eaſt longitude; Wl ; 
. bounded, on the north, by Ruſſia and the Baltic ſea; on 
che ſouth, by Hungary, Turkey in Europe, and Little WM : 

Tartary; on the eaſt, by Ruſſia; and, on the weſt, by! 

: 9 and Pruſſia. | 1 

The kingdom of Poland comprebends the following b 

Lage provinces, t 

Tb t 

* ; MAE: rg ed Wy 

| : | + Provinces. n, 

ourland, ſubject ? M. : 

E 0 to Ruſſia, 5 + [Mittaws, 3 

Great part of this) Lithuania, Wilna. m 

diſtrict is now '+|Podolia, Caminieck. la 

ſubject to Ruſſia. ] Volhinia, Lucko. ſo 

Ee: vos reat Poland, {Gneſna. - 1s 

B IRed Ruſſia, Lembürg. th 

Now chiefly ſub- Little Poland, | |Cracow. bi 

0200 to 2H mae Pele; Bree. ge 

8 Maſovia, [ Warſaw. an 

0 | Samogitia, Raſiem. ar 

i ow ſubj . to Pruſſis Royal, or 5 fu 

eker op] Poliſh Pruſſia, 5 ak th 

Polachia, | E e fes 

BEE — th 

th 

. I fee, Sir, from the table; that different parts of 
Poland belong to different powers. 

Friuaiber. Les; the eſſects of war, in this kingdom, have tut 
bers truly deplorable. Befides many of its large com. Ca 
mercial provinces being diſmembered, and made ſubject 
to Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Auſtria, numbers of its inhabitants ¶ of 
have been deſtroyed, and withal the king himſelf, Sta- 
niſlaus * was lately dethroned. He, unlike the FR: 

king of France, went along with the nation, yet was ex- the 
pelled by the Ruſſians and Pruffians who were both com- {«t; 
bined againſt him. I der 
Son. What was s the nature of the povercmine] ? 501 
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- Father, Poland was ſtyled by the natives in S 


of ſtate, a republic, that is, a free ſtate, without a king. 


And, indeed, it might properly be called ſo; for the 
king had little or no influence in the ſtate ; but acted 
only as preſident in what is called the ſenate, a body of 


men aſſembled together to conſult upon public affairs. 
Hence the king was ſaid to be the head of 3 republic. 
When a king died, or was depoſed, another was choſen 
by the nobility and gentry, who, for that purpoſe, met 
together upon the pl ains of Warſaw, the capital town of 

the kingdom. But the late influence of the neighbour- - 
ing powers has turned all order in Poland into con- 
fuſion. 

Son. What kind of people are e the native? | 
Father, Like the inhabitants of the other dane | 
countries, they are men of hardy conſtitutions, and re- 
markable for being cheerful and contented under the ca- 
lamities of life. They are eſteemed a people of hand- 
ſome features, and ſhapes well proportioned; and, what 
is ſtill more amiable, are of fair, honeſt principles, open in 
their converſation, and free from diſſimulation. The no- 
bility, however, though courteous and obliging to ſtran- 
gers; exerciſe the greateſt tyranny over their ſervants, . 
and keep them under the moſt abject ſervitude. They 
are fond of dreſs, and their way of living is high and 
luxurious. The peaſants lead a moſt — life, and 


think themſelves never happier than when they are well 


fed. Their language, like that of Ruſſia, is a dialect of 
the Sclavonian. The. Latin is alſo won contmons and: 
the nobility aud gentry ſpeak French. | 

Sin. What religion do they profeſs ?. 

Father. That which was eſtabliſhed by the late coaſts: 
tution, was Popery ; though all other ſects, as Lutherans, 
Calviniſts, Socinians, Arminians, &c. were tolerated, - 

But before we proceed any farther, let us ſee what fort 
of country this people inhabit.  _ | 

The climate of Poland is generally n e — 
towards the north, where it becomes intenſely cold. From 
the inland ſituation of the country, the weather is more 
ſettled, either in ſummer or winter, than in places bor- 
dering upon the ſea. The air, however, towards the 


northeaſt, is not the moſt ſalubrious, "I Perhaps, to 
> 4 1 
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. „ lakes, and nente, which abound in tha 
part of the country. 

Son. How is Poland provided for, in reſped of ſoil? 

Father. The northweſt provinces are abundantly fruit. 
Ib in various ſorts of grain, affording a ſufficiency for 
home conſumption, ee rr quantities that are an. 
nually exported to Ruſſia other parts. But the north. 
eaſt provinces produce little or no corn, being, as Job- 
ſerved before, full of woods, moraſſes, inked, and rivers, 

Son. Which are the principal river? 

Father. The moſt noted that I 8 are che Weiſd 
or Viſtula, the Neiſter, the Bog, the Neiper, or Boriſ- 
thenes, and the Daves; ; which two laſt run through 
enemy 5 | 

Son. Are there any mountains in Poland? e 

Father. It has the Carpathian hills on the ſouth ; but 
the reſt of the country may be conſidered as one large plain, 

I do not recolle& any thing more of Poland, that i 
worth your obſervation; ſo following the courſe of the Vil. 
pron of the Baltic ſea, we ac next, at the 2 


aussi. LIE AE (aha 


23 Here we need not tarry long //. Pruffa is but ef {nal 

extent, being only about one hundred and ſixty miles 
long, and one hundred and twelve broad. This king- 
dom, however, conſtitutes only a part of bis Pruſſian 
| —_— s dominions ; for this duh has ſeveral other 
poſſeſſions in Poland, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
places. But Pruſſia is the country where the king re- 
ſides, and deſerves moſt our attention at preſent. 

This kingdom ſtands between 53 and 56 degrees north 
latitude, and 16 and 23 degrees and a half eaſt longi- 
tude; bounded, on the north, by part of Samogitia; on 
the ſouth, by Poland Proper and Maſovia; on the eaſt, 
by part of Lithuania; and, on the weſt, by Poliſh Prufli 

and the Baltic fea. 
Son. What ſort of country i is Pruſſia 2 

- Father. The ſea breezes from the Baltic render its air 
ſomewhat more falubrious than that in Poland, though its 
ſituation ſubjecis it to great colds in the winter time. 
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The ſoit b bft in grain, „ 
dities, and affords pit coal and fuel in abundance. The 
ſea coaſt towards the Baltic abounds with amber, which | 
is exported in large quantities all over Europe. And the 
country is, in many places, covered with woods, which. 
furniſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, an pes be- 
fides great quantities of pot-aſhes. 

This country is watered too by lens ſeveral. foe rivers, Ws. . 
chief of which are, the Viſtula, alrtady mentioned, the 
Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, the Pater e, and the- 
Elbe. Theſe rivers ſometimes cauſe. heavy loſſes by in- 
undations : but they become highly advantageous in this 
reſpect, that they are well ſtored with fiſhes. - - 

I have only to add, that the eſtabliſhed religions, *4 0 
this Kingdom, are Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm; and that 
the nature of the government is abſolute monarchy. _ 

As to the cuſtoms and manners of the Pruſſians, they 
are ſomewhat fimilar to the inhabitants of Germany, in- 
to which we ſhall enter, aſter we be a | Hart view of Th: 
kingdom of | IS 


Boba 


Son. Whbereabout i is that kingdom fituated ? wo 
Father, It lies in the eaſt part of Germany, ſurround- 
ed nearly by mountains. And the three provinces into 
which it is divided, viz. Bohemia Proper, Sileſia, and 
Moravia, are ſeparated from each other by chains of | 
mountains. 
Son. Are any of theſe mountains of note or dikinction ? 
Father... None that I know of, though ſome of them 
contain rich mines of ſilver, quickfilver, copper, iron, lead, 
ſulphur, and ſaltpetre. The woods of Bohemia are ma- 
ny, and its chief rivers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. 
The ſoil and produce of this country differ little from 
thoſe of Germany; but the climate is reckoned leſs fa- 
lubrious, the free paſſage of the air being greatly obſtruQt- - 


ed by the woods and mountains ſurrounding it. 


Son. What kind of people are the inhabitant? 
Father. In their cuſtoms and manners, they imitate the - 


Germans. Their eſtabliſhed religion is popery, though 


other ſects are tolerated. The nature of their * 


ment is s abſolute n . 


# 


. 
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Their commerce and manufactures, too, are hs fame 
as in Germany; and their chief town is — a large, 
handſome city built, like old Rome, on ſeven hills, 


But I now _ to of, wp TO IE ras? of the 
| _— of £4 IAG 


Grau. . RY LS OF 


WY This appears? upon the map, to be a country of 


large extent. 
Father. Ves; it is about fix hundred miles king, and 


five hundred broad. Its fituation is between forty-five Y 
and fifty-five degrees north latitude, and five and nineteen 


degrees ealt longitude ; bounded, on the north, by the 
German Ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic Sea; on the 
ſouth, by Switzerland and the mountains 'of the Alps; bs ; On 
the eaſt, by Poland and 3 and, on the weſt, by 
France and the Netherlands. 

Germany is divided into nine large diſtricts, which are 
called the nine circles of the empire. Their names, _ 
- thoſe of their chief cities or towns, are, | 


7 ü — — 
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1 pper er Saxony, | Berlin, „ Dreſden. 
| Hanover, Bremen, Hamburg, Ver- 
den, Lunenburg. u 
halia, | Oſnaburg, Munſter. 7 
Jpper Rhine, Caſſel, Frankfort. 4 
Lower Rhine, | Worms, Straſburg. 
Franconia, | Wurtzburg, Nurenburg. 
 fAuſtrm, | Vienna, Inſpruck. 
Bavaria, Munich, Ratiſbon. 
ISuabia, | Stutgard, Augſburg. 
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To trace the form and fituxtion of theſe circles and 
towns upon the map, will be to you a pleaſing and uſeful . 


employment. 

But let us ſee what kind of country Germany 3 
In a tract of land of ſo large an extent, the foil and 

_—_— muſt vary, according to the — ſituations of 


— 
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The air, towards the e is e 
— . the ſoil generally barren, producing but little 


corn or fruit; but, in the middle parts, it is temperate, _ -—. 


ſettled, and ſerene ; and, when you come towards the 
fouth, you will find it confiderably warmer, and the foil | 
to produce all the neceſſaries of life in great plenty. | 

Germany abounds alſo in metals and minerals of vari- 
ous kinds; contains ſeveral large foreſts ; .and 1 is ie 
by a variety of lakes and rivers. | 

Son. Which are the moſt conſiderable rivers? -_ + 

Father. At the head of them ſtands the Danube, aid 
do be the fineſt river in the world. It flows, as you may 

© obſerve from the map, from eaſt to weſt; and, after 
winding a courſe of not leſs than two thouſand miles, 
diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels, into the Euxine or 
Black Sea. The principal others are, the Rhine, the 
Maine, the Weſer, the Elbe, and the Oder. DIS 

Theſe great rivers become extremely advantageous to 
Germany, in point of commerce; eſpecially, when we 
conſider, that its ſituation is in the very heart of Europe. 
Beſides mines and minerals of differcnt ſorts, they export 
hemp, hops, flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, and a tr 
of other articles. + 

Son. You were pleaſed to mention more than once, Sir, 
the natives of Germany ; Pray what ſort of Pons: are 
the 2 2 
72 aber. Perſonable men, of good complexions, ans 
frong built. They are fair, frank, and honeſt ; given to 
hoſpitality, and ſtrangers to the art of diſſimulation. But, 
like all human nature, they are not without their imper- 
fections. They have the character of being intemperate 
in eating and drinking; and, perhaps, not unjuſtly, o-πw)- 
ing to the great plenty of wine and proviſions, with which 
their country abounds. They are remarkable for their 
feaſts at marriages, funerals, and birthdays : indeed, if 
they happen to meet upon any common buſineſs, they 
ſpend much of their time in drinking. This, however, 
does not ſeem to retard their application to buſineſs; for 
no people are more perſevering and induſtrious than the 
Germans. They diſcover much ingenuity in their me- 
chanical arts, particularly in clock and watch making, 
gunnery, jewellery, drawing, . g. &. They aſſert 


„„ 
| the er Fi a er their invention; 3/but th wt 


matter of dif tween them and the Dutch. - Print. 
ing, among the Germans, is faid to be encouraged to 2 
fault; there is ſcarce à man of letters that doth not puh. 
fh; and no perſon can receive a graduation in their uni. 

| verſities, till he appears as an author. Germany, how. 

ever, has bed ſome very eminent men, as Kepler, the 
t aſtronomer, Puffendorf, Gillert, Buſching, and fe. 
veral others who have contributell not a little to the ad- 


vancement of literature. 
Son. What religion do the Germans proſelt? 


Fua,atber. Formerly the Roman Catholic — way | 
the moſt predominant ; but now, they ſay, that proteſt. 


antiſm 1s as univerſally received as popery. 


In reſpect of government, they have not leſs than three 


hundred petty princes over them, who all rule, in an arbi- 
trary manner, within their reſpective territories. | But the 
Emperor is the head of the empire. 
Son. What 1s the name of the Em 5 
Father. Francis Joſeph Charles. 5 his fa 
ther, Peter Leopold, in the year 1792, both as king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, as well as Emperor of Germany, 
Though head of the empire, his power is limited; for he 
can do but little without the approbation of what is call 
ed the diet of the empire, which is compoſed of three 
colle es or bodies, viz. that of electors, princes, and im. 
towns or cities. The electors are nine in number, 
viz, the archbiſhop of Mentz, the archbiſhop of Cologne, 
the king, or rather the elector of Bohemia, the elector of 
Bavaria, the elector of Saxony, the elector of Branden- 
burg, the elector Palatine, and the ele&or bf Hanover, 
who is the king of Great Britain. 

Theſe nine electorb are inveſted with the right of 
chooſing emperors for Germany; for the empire, which 
was formerly hereditary, is now become elective; ſo that, 
when an emperor dies, the nine electors already mention- 
ed, aſſemble and chooſe another. | 

As to the imperial towns or cities, they are ſo many 
little republics ſubje& to their own laws. 

Son. Which is the capital town of Germany? 

Father. Vienna, where the emperor reſides. The city 
itſelf is not "0 large; but the ſuburbs are ſo extenlive 


that, in the whole, Vienna contains about three hundred 
thouſand inhabitants. It has an univerſity, beſides a great ; 
rariety of handſome buildings too numerous to mention. 

But here we wall put an end to this day's journey. 
What we have left of the continent unviſited, wil afford. 
to us freſh entertainment ſome other opportunity. ' _ 
S To-morrow we will take a turn among the Britiſh 

iſles ; for 1t would ſeem but a very mnperſet qualifica- 
tion, in any young gentleman, to be capable of converſ- 
ing about all foreign parts of the globe, and, at the ſame 
. to be utterly ignorant of the country in which he 

Was rn. . | | \ 


| . ou E VII. 
of the Britiſh 72 | 


W. LL, Stephen, ſays the father to his fon, next day, 
you expect this morning, I preſume, to pay a viſit to the 
Britiſh iſles. COS Eo, To 
Nn I do, Sir; but which do you call the Britiſh iſles, - 
er? | nos | . 
Father. Great Britain, Ireland, Iſle of Man, and ſeve- 
ral other ſmaller ones that are ſubje& to the crown of 
England. Rn, „ 
he largeſt of them is Great Britain, which is about 
lix hundred and ſixty miles long, and three hundred broad. 
yon. Where w# anne TT OE TT 
Father. In the north of Europe, oppoſite to Holland 
and Denmark, between fifty and fifty-nine degrees north 
latitude, and between two caſt, and fix degrees weſt longi- 
tude. Its houndaries are the North Sea, on the north; the 
Engliſh Channel, on the ſouth ; the German Ocean, on 
the eaſt ; and St. George's, or the Iriſh Channel, on the 
weſt. To make you ſtill more ſenſible of its fituation, it 
is ſeparated from the north of France by an arm of the 
ſea, called the Strait of Dover, a channel about twent 
miles over, where packet boats, in time of peace, paſs 
over between England and France. 


— 
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and what more of this iſland ? 

Father. As to its ſhape, it has been compared to a k. 
dy i in a fitting ſture, with her head towards the north, 
and feet tow: the ſouth. Great Britain, on the north, 
is known by the name of Scotland; towards the ſouth, 
by that of England; and the weſt part, thereof, contain 
the principality of Wales. Each of theſe parts are di. 
vided into ſeveral ſhires, or counties, which, with their 


principal towns, are the followin! g. 
e 
; 1 - 5 | 1 h 
: 7 Connties. | Chief Towns. | Counties. | Chief Towns, 
thian, Edinburgh. 1 Argyle, a Inveraray. 5 
ddington, 6 addington. Perth, Perth. | 
erſe, formerly Kincardine, Fer 
— © © Dunſe. 1 was. 7 inverbernie. | 
oxborough, JJedburgh. Aberdeen, Aberdeen. 
Selkirk, Selkirk. inverneſs, {inverneſs. 1 
_— a NN e [Nairn. 10 
{Lanark,' © Lanark. Cromart _ JCromarty, 
umfries, Dumfries. rae, * ” Cupar., 
Wigtown, igtown, Angus or Forfar, Forfar. 

FTirkcudbright, Kirkcudbright. Banff, Banff. 

Ayr, Ayr. ZB utherland, Dornock. 
Dumbarton, Dumbarton. [Clackmannan, |Clackmannan, | 
— 44; | IKinroſs, —I1 Kinroſs. 
Caithneſs, Wick. Roſs, Ding wall. 
RenfreFw, Renfrew. Murray, Elgin. 
Stirling, 3tirling.  JOrkney, Kirkwall. 
— 8 — 7 99h — i 
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Syn. 1 now toe; Sir, 1 Great Britain is ütustel; | 


0 „ N ©; 
. * . | ' 
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* e : Exctann. l ' 2 
- | 05 * 5 A NES: 
7 — Counties. 45 chief T, OWNs. 1 Counties. by Chief Towns. 
bY [cocnwall, Camelford. orthampton- 5 
h, Deronſnire, Exeter. 1 northampton 9 
* borſetſhire, Pool. Warwickſhire, Warwick. 
1 Somerſetſhire, [Bath, Wells. Worceſterſhire, Worceſter. p 
f wilthire, Saliſbury. Herefordſhire, Herefſord. _ 
4 Hampshire, I Wincheſter. Monmouthſhire, Lan i - : 
r Safe, Chicheſter. |Shropſhire, - — care 5:4 : 
WE Canterbury. |Staffordſhire, |Litchfield, | _ | » 
Rent, | 3 Rocheſter, Leiceſterſhire, Leiceſter. _ | | 
turry, Guilford, Rutlandſhire, Oakham. = 
WH Berkſhire, Reading. {[Lincolnſhire, Lincoln. 
| Glouceſterſhire, . Nottinghamſh. — 
Oxfordſhire, Oxford. : 2 ira, * 3 
Buckingham- 1 ebeſhire, _}Cheiter.. | 
| hire c 3uckingharn. Lancafter. 
Middleſex, London. {[Lancaſhire, Mancheſter. 
Bedfordſhire, Bedford. | Liverpool, 
Hartfordſhire, Hartford. {Yorkſhirs, Lork. 
Efſex, _._ [|Colcheſter. Weſtmorland, Appleby. 
Suffolk, f ['pſwich, - [Durham, Durham. 
Norfolk, Ae Norwich. | Cumberland, Carliſſe. > 
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Wine. 55 
Counties. : | Chief To aun. Counties. | Chief Towns. | 
Glamorgan- F Cardiff and | Montgomery- | 8 
ſhire, Landaff. „ W 
Brecknockſhire.|Brecknock. Merionethſhire, Dolgella. 
Cacrmarthen- Holywell. 


frice; Cacrmarthen. [Flintſhire, bl Se. Aſaph. 


Pembrokeſhire, |Pembroke. | * Denbigh 
Radnorſhire, * [Radnor. Denbighſhire, Wrexham. 
-ardiganſhi ire, CR. Caernar vonſhire|Cacrnarvon. 
__langleſea, Beaumaris. 


You ſes; Stephen, that Scotland contains thirty-three 
counties; England forty ; and Wales twelve; ſo that, 
n the whole, Great ans e cighty-five 
counties, 


C on SE es 
22 


Son. And what kind of country is Great Britain ? 
Father. The ps face of England, towards the 


ſouth, is agreeab erſif 
champaign fields, paſture and meadow, woods, foreſt, 
parks, and chaſes *' © b 
Scotland, though ſomewhat rough and mountainous, 
contains ſome plains and valleys of the moſt luxuriant fer. 
tility; and the ſame may be obſerved of the principality 
of Wales. Even the mountains have their advantages; 
for many of them are ſtored with mines of copper, iron, 
lead; together with quarries of marble and freeſtone for 
building. Scotland and the north of England have allo 
mines of good coal, great quantities of which are ex. 
ported to Dublin, and other parts of Ireland. | 
Let it be farther obſerved, that Scotland, England, 
and Wales, are watered by a variety of fine rivers. 
Son. Which are the moſt confiderable? 
_ -Father. Among the principal rivers which run through 
England, are the Thames, the Medway, the Severn, ct 
Humber, and the Ouſe. Scotland has chiefly the Forth, 
the Clyde, and the Tay ; and Wales, the Wheeler, the 
Elwy, the Cluyd, the Alen, and the Severn already 
mentioned. 5 
Moſt of theſe rivers are well ſtored with fiſhes, eſpe- 
cially thoſe in Scotland, where the choiceſt of ſalmons 
are to be met with; and the lakes of that country a. 
bound alſo with fiſhes in great plenty. — 
Son. What fort of climate is that of Great Britain? 

Father. In the northera parts of Scotland, where 
the days in midſummer are eighteen hours long, the 
air muſt be cold; though, perhaps, not ſo piercing 
as might naturally be expected in ſo northerly a ſitua- 
tion. The warm ſea-breezes from the coaſts of England, 
and the hills, valleys, lakes, and rivers of Scotland, ren- 
der the climate of Great Britain much more mild and 
temperate, than in thoſe parts of the continent, which 
lie under the ſame parallel of latitude. The air, how- 
ever, is not reckoned the moſt ſalubrious, eſpecially in 
marſhy grounds bordering upon the ſea ; and the weather 
is remarkably changeable : we ſometimes experience it 
cold, hot, and temperate, all within the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours. des ” | 
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y diverſified with fruitful hills and dales, 
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Hn. That, indeed, is very variable; but again, Sir, 
how is Great Britain provided for, in reſpect of com- 
o a Seer tf. „ 

Fuatber. Superior, I may ſay, to any country in the 
world. Our exportations are almoſt innumerable; ſcarce 
is there any manufacture throughout the continent of 
Europe, that is not here carried on. Beſides, the iſland 
is commodiouſly ſituated for trade; her natural produc- 


tions are various; and the laws of her conſtitution diveſt. -. 


ed of that deſpotiſm, which, in ſome nations, proves the 
greateſt obſtacle in the way of commerce. 5 
Son. What kind of government is uſed in Great Bri- 
Father. It is of a mixed form, partly monarchical, and 
y ariſto-democratical ; that is to ſay, the monarchy 
is repreſented by the King, and the ariſto-democ y 
a council, called the Parliament. This is compoſed of a 
Houſe of Lords, and a Houſe of Commons; the former 
conſiſt in a body of the nobility, and the latter are choſen 


by the people whom repreſent. 

Thefe PR =O the Lords, and the 
Commons, may bo ſaid to repreſent the nation at large, 
as it were, aſſembled together; and to be diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner, that the one cannot act, without the ap- 
probation of the other. When a law is about to be 
made, it muſt receive the aſſent of the three powers ſe- 
verally, before it can have the force of a law. Whatever 
is eſtabliſhed for law by one, or by two, of the three, is 
of no avail, Hence, the King is checked by the Par- 
liament, and the Parliament is checked by the King ; ſo 
that, to uſe the words of a certain author, © the three 
© eſtates may be aptly compared to three pillars, divided 
* below at equidiſtant wn but united and ſupported 
at top, merely by the bearing of each pillar againſt 
* the others. Take but any one of theſe pillars away, 
% and the other two muſt inevitably tumble. But white 
* all act on each other, all are equally counteracted, and 
* thereby affirm and eſtabliſh the general frame.” 

Such, Stephen, are the outlines of our preſent govern- 
ment. Of its imperfections, for what conſtitution is 
without them, I will not pretend to =O ; but leave 
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them to the diſquiſition of thoſe who are more, conver. 


fant in political affairs. 


Suppoſe I now give you ſome account of the inhabi. 


Sen. If you pleaſe, Sir; T could wiſh to know their 


character. 


Father. Thoſe in South Britain, or the Engl, are rſteem 


ed an active, courageous, ſenſible people; fond of literature, 
and as capable, perhaps, of the arts and ſciences, as any 
nation in the world. They ſeem to be an excellent mix. 
ture, ſo to ſpeak, of the Dutch and French, not having 
the dull ſaturnine genius of the one, nor the hot mercu- 
rial temper of the other; but a good medium between 
both, which renders them ingenious and active, yet ſolid 
and perſevering. Though flow in forming connections, 
and leſs communicative than the French; yet their friend- 
ſhip, when once contracted, is uſually cheerful, laſting, and 
ſincere. On the part of friendſhip, however, they ſome. 
times err, through an exceſs of good nature, which make 
thoſe, who are well verſed in the arts of tricking. and 
evaſion, ſometimes an 'overmatch for them. Our Engliſh 
young noblemen and gentry, perhaps, oftener 'miſcarry 
through this imprudence, than through vanity or pride. 
Among other defects which foreigners uſually aſcribe 
to the Engliſh, is that of a melancholy temper.. They 
are too apt, upon reflection, to paint things in 'gloomy 
colours, magnifyi. 9 the ſlighteſt appearances into reali. 
ties, and bringing home to themſelves the moſt diſtant 
proſpects of Nuten. It is owing to this cauſe, as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that ſo many inſtances of ſuicide hap- 
pen in England. | 5 
As to the perſons of the Engliſh, they are well ſhaped, 
of good ſtature, florid complexion, and their motion 2. 
greeable and becoming. EEE LL 
Their cuſtoms and manners are too various to be 
brought under one general deſcription. _ 
Son. What kind of people inhabit North Britain? 
Father. The inhabitants of North Britain are much 
upon a level with the Engliſh, as to mental abilities 
They ſeem to have more ſelf-command, in putting a curd 
to their youthful paſſions, than their neighbours ; and 
many abominable vices, which are generally practiſed by 


E } 


ſome nations, are held in deteſtation by this people. They 
are, of all people, the moſt frugal and temperate. It is 
well known that many of them have raiſed conſiderable 
fortunes, merely by the dint of application and induſtry. 
This is obſervable, however, that the Scots are more prone 
to imitate the vices of the Engliſh, than the Engliſh are 


to copy after their virtues. _ EE. 
The Welch are ſaid to be the offspring of the ancient 
Britons. They were formerly governed by their own na- 
tive princes; but in the year 1282, Edward the Firſt, 
then king of England, employed a ftratagem to ſubject 
them to the Engliſh crown, 
Fon. What ſcheme did he uſe? = 

Faiher. Finding the Welch utterly averſe at being go- 
cerned. by foreign princes, he — the queen to be 
brought to bed at Caernarvon caſtle, in Wales, where ſhe 
bore a ſon, who was declared Prince of Wales; ſince 
which time, the eldeſt ſon of the king of England has 
always received that title. We | | 
As to the qualities of the Welch, I can only ſay, that 
they are reputed a brave, hoſpitable people, Rithful and 
ſincere in friendſhip; but much more inclined to a cho- 
leric diſpoſition than their neighbours, though their anger 
ſoon abates; and then they become as kind and loving 
as ever. 

Sen. Do the Engliſh, Scots, and Welch, all profeſs 
the ſame eſtabliſhed religion? „ nc 23 

Father. No; the eſtabliſhed religion in England is the 
Epiſcopal Proteftant, governed by two archbiſhops, and 
twenty-four biſhops, under the king, who is the head of 
them. But that which is eſtabliſhed in Scotland, is what 
is uſually called the Preſbyterian. That church is under 
the direction of a-Synod, or General Aſſembly, compoſed 
of minifters and elders ; and tolerates, as does the church 
of England, all other ſects, though the Roman Catholic 
22. not ſo much connived at in Scotland as in 


K. e 2 ; £2 
hat think you, Stephen, if we now remove from 
Great Britain, and paſs on towards the ——— 

Son. Excuſe me, Sir, for interrupting you : are there 
any towns or cities of diſtinction in Great Britain? 
Fatber. You did well to remind * In England, up- 

1 2 
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on the banks of the river Thames, in the county of Mid. 
dleſex, ſtands London, perhaps the fineſt city in the world. 
It extends a prodigious length, ſomewhat in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, but ſo irregularly, that it has been found 
_ almoſt impracticable to aſcertain its extent. However, 
its length is reckoned to be above ſeven miles, and its 
hreadth, in ſome places, three, in others two, and in 
others, again, not much above half a mile. The nun. 
ber of its inhabitants is computed to be near a million. 

*T would be endleſs to enumerate the ſeveral buildin 
ſquares, bridges, &c. &c. which adorn this city, which 
may be termed, what ancient Rome once was, the Miftreſ 

ef the World. 5 > 
Son. Which is the capital town of Scotland? 


Father, Edinburgh, a city remarkable for its ſitua. 


tion. It ſtands on the edges and fides of a large rock, 
of conſiderable height, declining quick and ſteep into a 
Plain. The buildings, from their own loftineſs, heighten- 
ed by their almoſt aerial ſituation, exhibit a magnificent 
Proſpect at a diſtance. The houſes are generally fix or 
ſeven ſtories high in front; but, by reaſon of the de. 
clivity of the hill, much higher backward : one build. 
ing, in particular, called Babel, has about twelve or thi 
teen ſtories. The town is almoſt ſurrounded by a wal, 
my on the north fide, where there was formerly a 
Aale. | 

This city has, within the laſt thirty years, been much 
extended both on the north and ſouth fide. The add 
tion on the north fide, commonly called the New T own, 
may vie, in beauty, with any city in the world: at leaf, 
for regularity and elegance, it is univerſally allowed that 
it has not its fellow in Europe. 

The harbour is about two miles from the city, at a 
place called Leith, a pretty large town, fituated upon 
the influx of a river of the ſame name into the Frith of 
Forth. VVV 5 
Edinburgh contains many remarkable buildings, as the 
Caſtle, Heriot's Hoſpital, the Parliament Houſe, tle 
Parliament Cloſe, the High Church, the Regiſter Office, 
the Bridges, the Palace of Holyroodhouſe, the Infirmary, 
and the College. This laſt has only a mean appearance; 
but what 18 * ; much more importance, it is furniſhed wit 
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moſt excellent profeſſors in the ſeveral departments of 
learning; and eſpecially in phyſic, in which they excel 
all Europe. A new College, on an elegant and extenſive 
plan, has lately been begun. Ee at, 

You have now hd Swedes all that I can think. 
of, to be of the moſt importance in Great Britain; ſo 
moving towards the welt, we come next to the Ifle of 
Man, which was once an hereditary royalty, belonging to 
the Earls of Derby and Athol ; but is now ſubject to 
the crown of England. = _-_ 
* Farther on ſtill weſtward, you may ſee Ireland, an iſland 
BR from Great Britain, on the eaſt, by St. George's 
Channel. 8 | 

Son. Yes, Sir, I do; but it ſeems to be vaſtly larger 
than the Iſle of Man. py : 

Father. Ves; Ireland is reckoned to be about two 
hundred and eighty-five miles in length, and one hundred 
and fixty in breadth. Its ſituation is between 51 and 
55 degrees and a half north latitude, and 6 and 10 de- 
grees welt longitude. It is divided into four provinces, 
viz, Ulſter north, Munſter ſouth, Leinſter eaſt, and Co- 
naught. weſt ; each of which contains the following ſhires 


or counties: 


— 


. 


f 


IRELAND. 
| © Counties, | Chief Towns, 
Dublin, Dublin. 
©; Louth; Drogheda. 
Wicklow, Wicklow. 
[Wexford, IWexford. 
Longford, Longford. 
Eaſt Meath, Trim. | 
Weft Meath, | Millengar. 
King's County, | Philipitown. 
ueen's County, | Maryborough. 
Kilkenny, Kilkenny. 
_ | {Kildare Naas and Athy. 
ly | Carlow. 
_ f]Down, Down Patrick. 
Armagh, Armagh. 
I Monaghan, ee e . 
1 5 | Cavan. - 
Ee. 7 $ |Antrm, | Carrickfergus. | 
| Londonderry, ts ro En 
Tyrone, | Omagh. 
Farmanagh, | Enniſkillen. 
3 Lifford. 
Leitrim, / | Carrick. 
Roſcommon, Roſcommon. 
| 8 Mayo, Ballinrobe. 
. Sligo. 
Galway, Galway. 
Care, -: Ennis. 
| Cork, Cork. 
Munſter, 6 Kerry, | Tralee. 
Counties. Limerick, Limerick. 
| Tipperary, | Clonmell. 
| Waterford, | Waterford. 


Son. So Ireland comp 


ties; but what ſort of country is it? | | 
Fatber. The climate is generally temperate, and not 


fo ſubject to thoſe dreadful viciſſitudes that frequently 


rehends, in the whole, 32 coun- 


1 1e 1 


alturb other parts of Europe ; and enn 
markable, it does not give life to ſerpents, toads, or other 
venomous reptiles. 

As to: fentility-of ſoilsLrelanid. is Gd ad date har | 
ſiſter iſland. It affords excellent paſtures for cattle, and 
the herds of ſheep and oxen fed, in this country, are al- 
moſt innumerable; but, however favoured it may be by 
nature, it is loſt for want of cultivation, which enn it 
much leſs fruitful in grain than England.  . | 

Son. Are there any mountains or rivers of note in Ire- 

land? 
Father. When comp ared and ſome countries, it may 
not properly be called mountainous, though it has ſome 
of conſiderable height, as Knockpatric, or St. Patric's 
hills; the Evagh and Mourne, in the county of Down; 
Sew Gallen, in the county of Tyrone; Cirlew hills, in 
the county of Roſcommon ; and Gualey mountains, in 
Tipperary. 

Auen the nel rivers are, the Shavnee, the 
RE the Li , the Lee, .the Sure, the Barrow, and 
the S . 

To theſe may be added ſeveral large lakes, the chief 
of which are, Lough-earn, in Farmanagh, about thirty 
miles long, and ten broad ; Lough-neagh, lying between 
Antrim and Tyrone, twenty miles long, and ten broad; 
and Lough-foyle, near Londonderry; but as this has a 
communication with the ſea, it may be conſidered rather 
25 a bay, than a lake. 

Along the coaſt of Ireland, you will find ſeveral bays 
and harbours very ſpacious and commodious for ſhipping. 
The moſt conſiderable along the weſt coaſt, are, Donegall 
bay, Sligo bay, Galway — 3. bay, and at the 
ſouth end of the iſland, lies Dunmanus bay. Movin 
along the eaſt coaſt, we meet with Kingſale ba Cork 
harbour, Voughall bay, Dungarvon bay, Waterford har- * 
bour, Wexford bay, Dublin bay, Dundalk bay, Carling- 
ford bay, beſides ſome others of leſs note. 

Son. Which of its cities do you reckon of the greateſt 
importance? 

Father. Dublin, which is the capital of Ireland, and 
the ſecond city of the Britiſh empire. It is ſituated a- 
bout ſeven miles from the ſea, at the bottom of the bay 


tropolis of Great Bretain. 


„„ 
juſt now mentioned, upon the river Liffy, over which it 
has fix bridges. The river runs nearly through the mig. 
dle of the town, and has, on both ſides of it the whole 
length of the city, e lined with ſpacious build. 


ings and warehouſes; before which the ſhipping, below 
the firſt bridge, load and unlode. 
Son. What elſe do you reckon remarkable in Dublin 
"Father. It is a biſhop's ſee, has a parliament, and an 
univerſity; which laſt is ſupplied with ſenior and juni 
provoſts, and fellows, and near eight hundred 2 
together with a ſuperb library and muſeum. 
| "Publia, as to its appearance, bears ſome reſemblance 
to London. It has received confiderable improvements 
within theſe twenty years; during which ſeveral new build. 
ings have been erected in it; and the new ſtreets are reckon. 
ed as elegant, regular, and uniform as thoſe of the me- 
Though its extent is nothing in compariſon to Los 
don, yet it is generally ſuppoſed ta contain near two hun. 
died thoufand inhabitants — ' 
Sen. What kind of people are the natives of Ireland? 
Father. They have been characteriſed by ſome as a 
nation of blunderers ; but this cannot be ſaid with pro 
priety; for there are, amongſt the Iriſh, men of as bright 
parts, as there are in any nation in Europe. Among 
other characters given of this people, one Dr. Heylen 
ſays, that they are generally. ſtrong and nimble of body, 
haughty of ſpirit, careleſs of their. lives, patient in cold 
and hunger, implacable in enmity, conſtant in love, light 
of belief, greedy of glory. In ſhort, if they are bad; 
you ſhall nowhere kind worlſe.; if they be good, you can 
hardly meet with better. 5 3 
Son. What religion do. they profeſs ? 
Fatber. The labliſhed religion is the ſame as in Eng- 
land; but by far the greater number are Roman Catho- 
lies; and.difſenters of all perſuaſions are very numerous, 
eſpecially in the north of Ireland, about Londonderry. 
Their form of government is alſo ſimilar to that uſed 
in Great Britain. They have ſet over them a viceroy, cr 


lord lieutenant, who rules in the name of the king ot 
Great Britain; and have likewiſe a parliament, cor 


E „ + 


poſed of a bouſe of lords, and a houſe of commons, the 
fame as in England. 

Having viſited the Wes largeſt of the Britiſh iſles, 
we will now $0 above the north of Scotland, where 
ye ſhall find ſeveral other ſmaller lands belonging to 


the crown of England. 


the number of thirty ; beyond which, farther north, lies 
a more numerous tract, called the Iſlands of Shetland. 
Towards the weſt again, oppoſite to the coaſt of Scot- 
land, are another ſeries, called the Hebrides, or Weſtern 
Iles, which are very B and ſome of them pretty 


large. 

Moving towards the ſouth, we b. fd, beyond the Ille 
of Man, on the coaſt of Wales, the illand of Angleſea; 
and ſtill farther ſouth, we meet with a cluſter of danger- 
ous rocks, called the Scilly Iſles, which lies directly op- 
„ poſite AN the Land” $ End, the ſouthweſt extremity of 

Fo lan | 
4 Turning cowl the eaſt; KEY in the E lh Chan- 
oel, near the coaſt of France, we come to four iſlands, 
z. Jerſey, anciently called Czfarea, Guernſey, Alder- 
„ ney, and Sark; all which, though they he much nearer 
+ the coaſt of France than that of England, are within 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter. 

To finiſh this day's excurſion, we will paſs on to the 
Ile of Wight, ſituated on the ſouth of ngland, near 
the ſhore of Hampſhire, from which it is ſeparated by a 
channel, varying in breadth from two to ſeven miles. 

To-morrow, we will return to the continent to viſit 
thoſe countries which we left behind us the other day. 


* TY wa we _— 4. 


DIALOGUE vr. 
EZ rug cities 
Sing father and ſon had no ſooner met each other the 


next morning, than Stepken _ to IU A deſire to 
take another turn on the continent.” 


Here we firſt meet with the Orkneys, or Orcades, to 


E 


I ſhall comply with your requeſt; with pleaſure, au. 
fwered the father, and the countries which L mean t0 


conduct you through, this day, are, in mauy reſpefts, 


ſuperior to any that you have yet ſeen. 

And to begin with, do you ſee that country which 
lies oppoſite to England, at the diſtance of about thirty 
e F upon the eaſt fide of the Engliſh channel? 

on. do, Sir; pray hat is it c Re} ace 


pts” | Tux UnirTep Proyincns,. e 


r 


But commonly known by the name of Holland. Thai 


provinces, as you fee laid down in the following table, 
| are. ſeven i in 5 the . of which i is Dany 


8 Seven bre Prove. | 855 Towns. „ 
„ „ ag { Tam. 2 
> IN * 8 Fn 1 ſe STA EM mos ens 

Zealand, ; K LEE 

„Utrecht, Hef Utrecht. 1.4 
_ Guelderland, Nimeguen. . ae 
1 p 
Groningen, Groningen. 
ö L Frieſland, 1 1 . 1 


Son. What 7 * be the extent of theſe provinces, 
taken to 

Father. About one hundred” me fifty miles in length, 
and nearly the ſame in breadth. They lie between 51 
and 54 degrees north latitude, and between 3 and 7 caſt 
longitude; bounded, on the north, by the German Ocean; 
on the ſouth, by bar on the caſt, by Germany; 
and, on the 3 the Engliſh Channel. | 

Theſe er only a narrow ſlip of low ſwampy 
land, lying upon the border 5 the ſea, at the confluence 
of ſeveral large rivers, the moſt conſiderable of which are 
the Rhine, one of the largeſt rivers in Europe; the Maeſe, 
the Scheldt, and the Vecht; among which are a great 
variety of canals. 
12 ai From the ſituation of the * Provinces ; typ 
pole ey are but poorly ovided for, in reſpect of ſo 
" Father It 1s true, the ſnature of the ſoil 4 not fruit- 


t 0 1 
hl; ; but ch is the induſtry of the inhabitants, i in build- 
and ſupporting fences to protect it from inundatioris, 
14 f in cutting canals and ditches to drain the water from 
it, that it yields not _ the prion, paſtures, _ in 
man places ſome n, though not ſo much as hes 
the form; The ente are Wemerkzür well fed. "and 
great plenty of the beſt cheeſe and butter i in Europe i is 
made in this cou 
The United Phorinices produce allo turf, Asdder; to- 
haceo, ſome fruit and iron, with Siindarice of fiſh and 
wild fowl; but moſt of other neceſſaries of life come from 
8 abroad, and are to be purchaſed here as cheap a as even 
in thoſe countries where they are produced. 
Son. It ſhould ſeem, then, —_ they carry on a great 
trade in this country. | 
Father. Yes; there is ſaree? 4 ifaBtibe 4 in lich 
they do not trade; and the populoufneſs of the country, 
the cheapneſs of labour, and the water carriage by means 
of canals, renders this country of all others the moſt ad- 
rntageous to commerce. 
Near Amſterdam, the capital, and Ader large cities, 
it 18 ſurpriing to ſee how extenſively trade is carried on. 
Son. What ſort of place is Amſterdam? 
Father. A rich populous oy reckoned next to Lon- 
don in point of commerce. ublic buildings, and 
the canals, along which are fine — under trees planted 
on their borders, together with the remarkable cleanli- 
refs of the ſtreets and houſes, preſent to the traveller 
the moſt beautiful proſpects. But after all, this city is 
not the moſt deſirable to live in, on account of the bad- 
reſs of the air, which generally prevatls throughout Hol- 
and; and freſh wholeſome water is ſo ſcarce, Ra the na- 
tres are obliged to preſerve the rain water in reſervoirs. 
Son. What kind of people are the inhabitants? 
Father.” They are ſaid to be a dull heavy people, both 
of body and mind; not airy enough for joy, nor warm 
enough for love. But however flow and inactive they 
may be in other reſpects, they are remarkably quick, and 
expert in buſineſs, and the ſtate of their country pe 
them induſtrious to the laſt degree. 0 love of gain is 
hee | predomunant e amongſt t] them; _ nothing 


an. 


2 
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excites. them more to vigour and activity, than that of 
their intereſt being in danger; gy) woitrongul bug 
The natural diſpoſitions of the Dutch, however, inclu 
them to behave, well at home. They are quiet neigh. 
bours, free from. domeſtic; broils or quarrels, and prefer; 
much unanimity in their religious profeſſions. 

Son. What religion, if you pleaſe, do they. profeſs? 

Father. The eſtabliſhed religion is the Preſbyterian 0 
| Calviniſm ; but all other ſes are tolerated, and enjoy 
| equal liberty to follow the dictates of their own. cou 
| ſciences, without being diſturbed by party-prejudice, or 

any oppoſition whatever, © {1 
Fon. As religion, of which you have now been ſpeak. 
ing, ſuppoſes knowledge, what proviſion is made for ther 
information, pray have they any univerſities? 
Father. Several, Stephen; the towns of Utrecht, Ley. 
den, Groningen, Harderwicke, and Francher, have each 
an univerſity; and it is admirable to ſee the regularity 
and order obſerved in all theſe. They are frequented b 
ſtudents from moſt parts of Europe, who behave then. 
ſelves in a ſober compoſed manner; and, with the great. 
eſt aſſiduity, attend on their teachers. 

Is there any thing elſe that you wiſh to know con- 
cerning the Dutch? V 
Son. Ves, Sir; you have ſaid nothing about their form 
V OR OO ORGY ROOT NE: 

: Father, The United Provinces are compoſed. of ſeven! 
republics, independent of each other; and the. deputic 
from them, form what 1s called- the fates-general, who, 
before the late revolution in France, had over them 
ſtadtholder or general. But after that government wa 
changed from a monarchy into a republic, the Dutch 
ſeeing their own intereſt at ſtake, gaye up the ſtadt holder. 
ſhip, and made a voluntary Ae; to the French. 
Their laſt ſtadtholder was William V. prince of Orange 
and Naſſau. He acted as preſident in the ſtates of eyer 

rovince, but had not even a vote in the ſtates-genera. 
However, as he had to chooſe or change, as he pleaſed, 
the deputies for the ſtates- general, his influence muſt hare 


But leaving the United Provinces, which form tic 


northern part of a country called the Netherlands, we 
| | "1 


. | 


vi 


. 
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will now proceed to the ſouthern diviſion, - uſually called 


AvsTR1An and Faench NETHERLANDS. | 
This country comprehends the following ten pro- 
Province. |. Chief Towns. y HE 
SETS [rg WRT. 
| Brabant, Bruſſels, 
Antwerp, | Antwerp. |. 
| Malines, | Mechlin. | 
Limburgh, Limburg. 
| Luxemburgh, | Luxemburgh. | 
| Hainault, Mons. f 
Namur, Namur. 
| "Artois, Arras. To oh: 
_ Cambreſis, {| Cambray. F 
Flanders, n 
Theſe provinces, as to the extent of their territories, 


ze about two hundred miles in length, and the ſame in 
breadth. This ſituation is between 49 and 52 degrees 
north latitude, and 2 and 7 degrees eaſt longitude; 
bounded, on the north, by Holland; on the ſouth, by 
France; on the eaſt, by the German empire; and, on the 


weſt, by the Engliſh ſea. . 


Son. What kind of country is the Netherlands 25 
Father. A flat fine country in general, agreeably diver- 
hed with little hills and valleys, woods, — 


and champaign fields. 


ſed grounds, 


which are the 


aeſe, Sambre, Demer, 


Dyle, Nethe, 


Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheldt, Lis, Scarpe, Deule, and 


Dender. And it has alſo the advantage of ſeveral ex- 
tenſive canals, particularly thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, and 


Oſtend. | 


Son. How does it ſtand in reſpect of ſoil and climate? 
Father. In the interior parts, the air is pure and whole- 
and winter, more 


ſome, and the weather, both in ſummer 


K 
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fettled than in England; but on the - coaſts of Handen 
and Brabant, the climate becomes as unhealthy as in any 
part of Holland. | „ ; 
As to the nature of the ſoil, it is, in general, remark. 
ably fruitful in corn, fruits, and paſturage; and where the 
ground is leſs fertile in grain, it produces very profitable 
crops of flax, which is here cultivated to great perſee. 
tion. | . 
The provinces of Luxemburgh and Limburgh contain 
alſo mines of iron, copper, lead and brimſtone. | 
Son. Does commerce ſeem to flouriſh in this country 
Father. Tt was formerly, as to its manufactures, not 49 
be excelled ; but has greatly fallen off in later times, 
_ owing, in ſome meaſure, to its government; but chiefly 
to its being in the neighbourhood of England and Hol. 
Ind. Ghent, Bruges, Louvain, all noted places once 
For their linen and woollen manufactures, are now be- 
come thin of inhabitants, and have little or no trade. 
But after all, the Netherlands is a deſirable country to 
live in. Provſions are extremely good and cheap. You 
may dine on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat for leſs than a 
thilling Engliſh. Beſides, travelling, in this luxurious 
country, 1s fafe and delightful. The roads are generally 
: — cauſeway, and run for ſome miles in a ſtraight 
ne, till they terminate in fight of ſome noble building. 
Son. Are the natives of this fine country an agreeable 
9 f i N 


| _ Fathers Their manners are not altogether pleaſant. 
They are thought to be a dull heavy people, but remark- 
ably honeſt. As to their modes and cuſtoms, they are 
ifferent. Thoſe who live on the borders of France, 
| the French language, and imitate them in ther 
. dreſs, In the provinces bordering on Holland, they fol- 
low the Dutch modes, and uſe Get dag. and the 
reſt are a kind of mixture compoſed of Dutch, French, and 
Germans. They all go by the name of Flemings; and in 
their religion profeſs Popery, except the inhabitants of 
Brabant and Dutch Flanders, who being ſubje&. to the 
Dutch, profeſs the ſame religion. „„ es 
T have only to add, that Oftend and Bruſſels are now 
the richeſt manufacturing towns the Flemings have; and 
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the latter, being the reſidence of the per viceroy of 

the Auſtrian Nabend, is a briſle populous city. 
So moving a little farther ſouth, we come next to 

another fine ee of ; confaderalle extent. K mean 


6 "vs 


* 


France. 


Son. How large may this be? 3 n | 
Father. As * as fix hundred miles in length, and 
fire hundred in breadth. It lies between 42 and 51 de- 


grees north latitude, and 5 weſt and 8 degrees eaſt Ion- 
9 gitude; bounded, on the north, by the Engliſh Channel 
and the Nethe lands; on the ſouth, by the — 9 
ſea and the Pyrenean mountains; on the eaſt, by Swit- 
. —_ 1 and Italy; and, on the welt by the 
Bay o 
K France is Red into 9 provinces, Ss vith 
their chief cities or en are, * 
6 206 
— 3 — ——— * * PL £ RE — 
t Provinces. | Chief Towns.'\ 
J — 1 3 ä 1 . 
ö „ = en... 
„ ie of France, Fa 8 
On the North. < Champagne, Props. ; 
Ie, ee, 
n nnois, Kh - JOrleans, 2 8 
In the Middle. 1 Lienen; i 
Provence, e 4 
On the South. Languedoc, ___ ]Thoulouſe. | 
Ny + Guienne and Gaſcony, Bourdeaux. ' 
[Dauphine, Grenoble. - 1 
} }Burgundy, " ”—— 
On * Eaſt, ** Lorrain, | x; : Nanci. 1 
Alſace, | 1Straſburgh. |. 


Son: You ſpoke of France bein e 5 

Sir, is it 3 to live in with refpeR to try 5 pro | 

Father. Yes; you will find it, in general, temperate z 

neither ſo parched with the heat of ſu ummer, nor ſo nip- 

ped by the cold * winter, as thoſe 2 of a · more 
8 2 


- 
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northern or ſouthern ſituation. In ſome parts, indeed, 
the heats of ſummer become rather intenſe; and the colds 0: 
of winter, towards the north, are ſomewhat ſevere, eſpe. 
cially when we canfider that the natives are not well * 
plied with firing, whieh in France conſiſts chiefly of wood, F 
Son. And how are they provided for as' to other ne. 2 
ceſſaries of life? „„ e HERE 
_ Father. The ſoil is very fruitful, producing corn, wine, i * 
dil, and almoſt every thing that can render life agreeable, 
It is true, the tillage in France is not equal to that in f 
England, nor is the paſturage ſo good, owing to the 
ſummer heats, which, in many places, deſtroy the ver. 
dure; but their fruits are far ſuperior to ours; and the 
wines, particularly thoſe of Champagne, Burgundy, and 
— V 8 
This country affords alſo ſome tobacco, hemp, flax, 
manna, ſaffron, and many other drugs ; beſides great 
plenty of both animal and vegetable productions. Ia 
ſhort, France, whether we regard the temperature of its 
climate, or the fertility of its ſoil, is perhaps as deſirable 
a country to live in as any part of the world. 
Son. Are there any remarkable mountains or rivers ia 
—  . . 5 
Father. The face of the country is generally flat; but 
along the borders thereof are ſome extenſive chains of 
mountains. To the ſouth, you will find the Pyrenees al- 
ready mentioned, which divide France from A and 
along the eaſt frontiers are the Alps, which ſeparate it 
from Italy, with ſome others of leſs note. 
Tube rivers of France are numerous, and ſome of then 
very large. There you will find the Loire to flow to- 
wards the north and north-weſt ; and, after winding a 
[courſe of not leſs than five hundred miles, to fall into the 
Bay of Biſcay, below Nantz. Next to this river are the 
Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine, with ſeveral others 
leſs conſiderable. Theſe rivers, with the advantage of 
many large canals, render the inland navigation of France 
extremely commodious to the traveller, and benefieial to 
the merchant. | „„ 
Son. The commerce of France then, I preſume, will be 
aary conſiderable. ; | 
Father. Not ſo extenſive, perhaps, as its ſituation might 
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mit. The French, though an active ſprightl le, 
75 clear ideas, and quick of apprehenſion, right p people r- 
ſeverance and induſtry which their neighbours poſſeſs; and 
the profeſſion of a merchant is not ſo honourable. in 
France as in Holland and ſome other countries. How- 
ever, France, from her commodious fituation, from the 
fertility of her ſoil, and the genius of ſome of the na- 
tives forparticular manufaQtures,is acountryof conſiderable 
trade. Her exports are various, as wine, brandy, vine- 
gar, oil, ſatins, filks, woollen cloth, linen, tupeliries, 

es, toys, &c. ; 

But I ſee, Stephen, you are looking i in the table * 
the different towns of France. 

Son. I am, Sir; pray which is the capital? 
Father. Paris, a large populous city, ſituate in a rich 
province called the Iſle of France. Many of its build. 
ings axe of a ſuperb conſtruction, and the hei ht of its- 
houſes (ſome of which are ſeven ſtories nien) es the 
eye of a ſtranger. Among other remarkable buildings, 
it has an univerſity, and ſeveral academies, where the arts 
and ſciences are ſtudied to a high degree of perfection. 
Sen. Are there any other towns of. importance in- 
France? 

Father. Ves; Breſt and Toulon are remarkable as 
ſea- port towns. The firſt, though but ſmall, is extremely p 

nl rd and in all reſpects well calculated. for 4 
navy of France. It has a court of admiralty; an aca- 

for naval education; and magazines for all Kinds of 
2 ores. The laſt, Touloa; is little inferior in point of 
fortification. Lewis XIV. raiſed this town from an ob- 
ſcure village to a ſea- port of great importance. 
Since I have been led to mention this prince, it may 
not be improper here to tell you, what you ſhould 
know, that he was a great promoter of literature. He 
adopted meaſures that tended greatly to promote the im- 
provement of the arts and ſciences, 7 ſpetially by his ber 
ing encouragement to thoſe who ſtudied tlie French 
guage; and, from the countenance he gave to perſons: 
of that deſcription, ſeveral learned men —_— in 
France. : 
Son. What religion do the French = 7 
Father. The Roman * is the moſt 
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predominant; but, by the laws of the new v conftitutith 
— - all fects whatever 8 


I think I told vou before, mat the monarchical go. 
- vernment of France was changed into. a- republic, which 
took place on the rr Jam uary 1793, when the un. 
| Sera king Lewis XVI. was beheaded ; and on the 
' I6th of the a October, his conſort. the queen un. 
derwent the ſame unhappy fate.. | 

But turning our views from. theſe diſaſtrous circum. 
ſtances, we w  Eingdom our 8 farther ſouth, till 


we arrive at the en of. 
| OPAIN«. r. 

Hom I have heard of this. kingdom; hut never learned' 
any thing about its extent; how large is it? 1 
Fatber. It is ſeven hundred miles long, and five hundred: jas 
broad; fituated between 36 and. 44 degrees north lati- Ib 
tude, and 10 and 3 eaſt * 0 Its boundaries, on: fre 
the north, are the Bay of B and the Pyrenees; MW bos 
on the fouth, the Non of Cy tar; on the eaſt; the na 
Mediterranean ſea; and, on the welt, Portugal and the WW he 
Atlantic Ocean. he 
This. kin gdam comprehends. the. n. fourteen; I pe 
countries. n 
A; Countrie Names. I G Towns. | Wa 

| — — 7 Wan 

Oe alicia, ompoſtella. i 

On the North. ſturia, Oviedo. ra 
i Bilboa. boi 

| \- cru : WA 

PE | urcia. che 

On the South. Granada, che 
| Seville. | With 
On the Eaſt. ISaragoſſa. ch 
3 Barcelona. ur 
: 3 * on” |. BW tio 
| 9 New Caftile,, Nadrid. | Ea 
In the Middle. | I ef. Nos | ne 
JEſtremadura, Bajados. ], Wm 


Ei 
„ S. Spain appears, from the map, to be very moun- 


tainous. | 5 bbb „ 118 | 

Father. Les; beſides the Pyrenees, and another exten- 
five chain, called the Cantabrian mountains, it has, among 
ſeveral others, Montſerrat, one of the moſt curious in the 
world, as to ſituation, ſhape, and compoſition, This 
mountain is computed to be fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, and ſix miles in height, The top of it com- 
-. W mnands a probes of the country to the diſtance of one 
|: WM hundred and fifty mile. WY 

Son. A very extenſive view, indeed; but, beſides moun- 
tains, father, I think I ſee in the map ſeveral large rivers, 
winding their courſes through Spain. Bs 

| Father. You are right, Stephen; and the moſt noted: 
ue the Duero, anciently called Durius; the Tajo or Ta- 
jas; the Guadiana; the Guadalquiver} the Ebro; the 
Iberas; and the Tinto. This laſt has derived its name 
from the tinge of its waters, which are of a yellowiſh co- 
hour, and of ſo petrifying a nature, that no Fraſs, or any 
manner of herbage, will grow upon its banks. It has: 
been remarked, too, for having ſomething amazingly co- 
beſive in its nature. Should a ſtone drop in, and hap- 
pen to reſt upon another, the two ſtones would become, 
in about a year's time, perfectly cemented together. 

Son. This, indeed, is very ſurpriſing; but tell me a- 
ain, Sir, what fort of country Spain is, as to its ſoil. 
aud climate? oy Za eee 

Father. You will find the climate. here conſiderably 
warmer; than in any country we have yet viſited. The 
ſouthern provinces are extremely hot in June, July, and 
Auguſt. However, the natives are greatly refreſhed by 
the cool breezes, which come from the mountains; and 
the air of, Spain, in general, excepting about the time of 
the equinoctial rains, is dry, ſalubrious, and ſerene. 

Spain, as to ſoil, was formerly, rich in corn; but now, 
through the indolence of the natives, in not properly cul- 
trating it, there is not a ſufficiency for home conſump- 
tion. The ground of itſelf, and eſpecially in ſome of the 
alleys, is remarkably fruitful, producing almoſt ſponta- 
neouſly the moſt delicious fruits, as oranges, lemons, al- 
monds, prunes, &c. Even ſome. of the mountains are 


. 


33 
elothed with trees, fruits, and herbage, to their very ſum- I 


__ You willfee, in this country, vaſt numbers of ſhepherg;, 
their ſheep-walks afford moſt excellent wool, which form 
one of the principal articles of the Spaniſh commerce, WW, 
Spain is rich alſo in wine, oil, tobacco, indigo, ſal. 
petre, ſilk and cotton; beſides metals and minerals of u. 


rious kinds. 


— : + om = | ; . p | 4 . $4 fl 
I had almoſt forgot to mention, that this Kingdom, in 
ancient times, was famous for its gold and. filver mines; 


but theſe now. do not appear, owing, perhaps, to tie 
indolence of the inhabitants in not working them. l 
Upon the whole, Spain may be conſidered as a rich . 
country by nature, but poor with regard to the induſtyÞ . 
of its natives. = 3 | 
Son. What fort of people are they in other reſpects? MI 
_ _ Father. They have the character of being remarkably il « 
proud; and the lower claſs are ſaid to be as mean as thoſe 
of any other country. The nobility, and better ſort o 
people, however, are eſteemed for their generous, humaeſ z 
_ diſpoſitions, being ſeldom found guilty of a mean action. 
Their good ſenſe and refined notions are. well known; 
and, among the many good qualities they poſſeſs, they 
are remarkably temperate in their eating and drinking. 
Son. Their good capacities, I ſuppoſe, Sir, will malt 
them very learned. 1 gt ee ings 
Father. Their knowledge, Stephen, is not {6 extenſue 
as might be expected; they travel little abroad, and d 
not apply themſclves. much to ſtudy; but what retards 
the progrefs of education the molt is, the deſpotic nature 
of the government, which is abſolute monarchy. 
Spain, however, has produced ſome: excellent writer, 
Of theſe. I ſhall mention only the celeBrated' Cervantes 
thee author of Don Quixote, who was Born in Madrid, 
the capital town.of the kingdom. mn. 
Son. What ſort of place is Madrid?“ 
Father. A populous city, ſaid to contain about three 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. It ſtands in the province 
of New Caftile, on a large plain, and is ſurrounded with 
very lofty mountains, which, with a mud wall, are its on- 
3 - by fortifications. Here the king uſually reſides, - and hs 
palace ſtands on an eminence, at. the welt end of the city, 
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with iron bars, much after the 


F 
Son. m e uſes a mean app ce ; 
but, Sar, are there any other towns of ee in Spain ? 
Father. Next to Madrid, Seville is the largeſt. This 
formerly was a rich populous city, of good trade; but 
now its manufactures and commerce are reduced to a ve- 
ry low ebb. It is built in a circular form, and is extremely 
well fortified. One of its moſt curious buildings, is a ca- 
thedral, built after the Gothic form, with a ſteeple ſaid 
to be higher than St. Paul's in London. The top of it 
commands a very delightful proſpe& of the ſurrounding 
country, | VE . * 
Bur the moſt commercial city in Spain is Cadiz, This 
town is ſituated on an iſland, a little to the north of the 
Strait of Gibraltar, and ſeparated from the continent by 
a narrow channel of the ſea, having a bridge over it. 
—5 : have often heard of Gibraltar ; pray where does 
it ſtand ? 3 1 5 FE 8 
Father. In the province of Andaluſia, at the ſouth end 
of Spain. This place is well known, as a famous fortreſs. 
It was once thought to be fo well fortified by nature, as 
to be impregnable; however, it has been frequently taken 
and retaken, but not without undergoing many a hard 
Wl fiege. It remains at prefent in the hands of the Engliſh; 
ne + many. attempts have been made to wreſt it from 
OW them, but all to no purpoſe. The Bay of Gibraltar is 
GE commodious harbour for our ſhipping, on their paſſage 
ne to the Mediterranean and Levant feas. | 
Son. Your naming the Mediterranean ſea, father, has 
led me to take notice of ſome iſlands which lie there; 
pray to what power do theſe belong? 
Father. Three of them are ſabjeQ to Spain, viz. Yvis 
ea, Majorca, and Minorca ; and the reſt belong to other 
different powers. oe, 


55 The king of Spain has 1 in every quarter of 
5 the globe. Beſides ſeveral parts in North and South 


America, he lays claim to the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and 


*Maſulquiver, on the coaſt of Barbary in Africa; and the 


# 


US iſlands of St. Lazars, the Philippines, and Ladrones, in 
„ Afia. So large are his territories, that it was wont. to: 


t ns 3 


be the favourite faying, ef Philip II. whit the * never 
ſet; upon his dominions-. e 

Son. Who is the preſent king of 2 3 2 

Father. Charles IV. who aſcended the throne pon ah 
death of his father, Charles III. His government, as] 
{aid before, is truly arbitrary, — tolerates no religion 
profcilion but that of popery. 

But we have travelled over enough af Spain. We 
wil now turn to the weſt, and continue our. courſe to. 
wards the Atlantic Ocean, till we come to. the moſt bees 
w country in the continent of Europe. 

Son. Pray, Sir, what is it called? | 


| Father, T5 PorTUcaL. 


"This kingdom, as to- its extent, i is a great Pe OM 
than broad, being about. three hundred miles one way, 
and only one hundred the other. It lies along the ſez 
coaft between ſeven and ten degrees weſt longitude, and 
nearly between the ſame parallel of latitude with Spain; 
8 on the north and eaſt, by that kingdom, wh 
on the ſouth and weſt, by the Atlantic Ocean. | 

Its e and chief towns are the loving s "ol 


5 | 7 op T7 aa Towns 
Or $ko nach Douro, and Qports & Viana. 
TEE, Tralos Montes, Miranda and Vi 
i e td Real. 

„ ne ne Beine, oimbra. 
— * ob Faber Liſbon. 
„ . Ebora, or Evora. 
On the ſouth, TTY Guadiana, Portalegre, Elvas. 
| 4 (Alentejo, Lagos. 

E _ | {Algarma, Fe, Tavora & 
: T2 5 Silves. =: 


Son. Is Portugal a defirable Ge to live in! 2 
Father, The air, eſpecially about Liſbon, is reckoned 
Ao ſalubrious, that * of canſumptive conſtitutions 
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take a voyage thither for their health; but the ſoil is 
leſs fruitful than that of Spain, both in corn and fruit, 
eſpecially the former, which they import, in large quanti- 
ues, from other countries. The fruits here, though of 
the fame kind as in Spain, are not ſo delicious; but the 
vines are eſteemed excellent. T3 ls 2 

Son, What other commodities doth Portugal produce? 

Father. The moſt confiderable that J know of, are 
ve eil and falt, beſides a variety of gems, marbles, and 
0- WF grindſtones; and near the town of Liſbon is found a fine 
. nine of ſaltpetre. Portugal, indeed, contains mines of 
inn, tin, and lead; but none of theſe are worked at pre- 

ſent. 5 | 8 | 
Son. I think I fee from the map ſeveral mountains 
and rivers in Portugal. : Deng 
Father. Yes; but the former are generally rocky and 

T MW barren, and leſs conſiderable than thoſe of Spain; and 
Wi for the latter, the principal are the ſame as in that 
7 kingdom, 5 
n. How is Portugal fituated as to commerce: 

{ Father. Its foreign trade is very extenſive. Beſides 
krera! colonies in Aba, Africa, and America, the Por- 
 Wtigueſe have the ifles of Cape-Verd and Madeira on the 

coalt of Africa, and the Azores in Europe, oppoſite to 
— Wthewr own country. They exchange their own native 
commodities, as wine, ſalt, and fruit, for Engliſh and 
ber foreign. manufactures. Theſe, again, they export 
oo weir different colonies, from which they receive in 
turn gold, filver, diamonds, ſugar, indigo, copper, to- 
0 hacco, and every thing that can contribute to wealth and 
cence. Cs 
Portugal, then, I ſuppoſe, has ſome very conſi- 
erable trading towns. 
. Father. Ves; Liſbon, the capital, is reckoned, next to 
London and Amſterdam, the greateſt port in Europe. 
| Wits harbour is capacious and ſecure, and the eity itſelf to- 
| {wards the ſea is defended by forts. It ſtands on the ri- 
| der Tajus, about ten miles from the mouth of it; and, 
though many of its public buildings were demoliſhed by 
a earthquake in the year 1755, it ſtill retains a ſuperb 


8 „ 
ob ports is another port of great importance, ſeated on 


vity of a mountain, near the river Douro. The 
harbour here, too, is excellent; and the city is by nature 
almoſt impregnable. This town is remarkable fot its ex. 
portation of a certain wine, called from this place 5 
wine; and the merchants aſſemble daily in the G 
ſtreets to tranſact —.— 1 5 4 - La 
Son. What kind of people are the Port ez 
_ Father. The ——_— were 1 
fort of people, endued with a noble turn of mind; and 
this character may be applied to ſome of the preſent 
Portugueſe, though the reports of hiſtorians and travel. 
lers, in this oa Fes. are far 8 being favourable. 
are generally accounted treacherous, ungrateful, malic. 
ouſly diſpoſed, and even unfair in their commercial tran. 
actions. As to literature, they ſeem to have loſt all the 
taſte of their anceſtors, who were great proficients in 
aſtronomy, geography, and navigation. 92 5 
In moſt reſpects the preſent inhabitants differ little 
from their neighbours of Spain; and their religion is the 
ſame, being moſt rigid Roman Catholics. 2 
Son. kind of government have they? 
Father. It is an abſolute monarchy. The late king, 
Don Petro Clement F. R. S. died in the year 1786, and 
was ſucceeded by his wife, Maria Frances Iſabella. This 
princeſs, from a melancholy indiſpoſition, is incapable of 
managing the affairs of the kingdom, and the prince of 
Braſil, her ſon, has the direction of the government. 
HFaving arrived at the fartheſt extremity of Europe, on 
the weſt, we will now, if you are not fatigued, retum 
3 through Spain, and croſs over the Mediterranean 
ea into e | - : 


ITALY. + 


Son. I ſhall be proud to accompany you, father; and 
with regard to ltaly before us, it appears, like Portugal, 
a great deal longer than broad. 5 i LO 

Father. Ves; its greateſt length is about ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and greateſt breadth four hundred; 
but the form of Italy is ſo irregular, that, in ſome parts, 

it is ſcarcely one hundred miles broad. The boundaries 
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On the North. JJ Parmeſan, Dutchy, {| Parma. 
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of this country, which lies between thirty-eight and for- 


ty-ſeven degrees north latitude, and ſeven and nineteen 


eaſt longitude, are to be determined by nature; for on 


the north, it is bounded by the mountains of the Alps, 
which divide it from France and Switzerland ; on the 
ſouth and weſt, by the Mediterranean Sea; and, on the 
caſt, by the Gulf of Venice, or the Adriatic Sea. 5 
Italy, beſides ſeveral confiderable iſſands, contains the 


following dukedoms, ſtates, republics, &c. 


- 
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at 


| \ Savoy, Pukedom 5141 Chambery. = 
| | Piedmont, Princip. | Turin. 

| Montferrat, Dutchy, | Cafal. 
|] Milan, Dutchy, Milan. 


| Modena, Dutchy, { Modena. 
II Mantua, Dutchy, | Mantua. 
Venice, Republic, | Venice. : 
Genoa, Republic, | Genoa. = 
Tuſcany, Dukedom, | Florence. 


In the Middle. | StatesoftheChurch, 7 
1 LE: i { Rome. 
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N . 
| Countries Names. | Chief Towns. | 


On the South. | Naples, Kingdom, | Naples. 


gon. You made mention of ſome iſlands belonging to 
Italy ; pray, Sir, where are theſe fituated ? 


Father. The principal of them, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſi- | 


ca, Malta, and the Lipari iſſes, lie in the Mediterranean 
Sea, The largeſt is Siciy, which, in the form of a tri- 
angle, is about one hundred and ſixty- five miles long, and 
one hundred and twelve broad. It ſtands ſo near the 
ſouth end of Italy, that ſome ſuppoſe it to have formerly 
been joined to the continent. The channel of the ſea, 
called the Strait of Meſſina, which ſeparates them, is only 
about ſeven miles broad. In this channel, lie the noted 


Whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, occaſioned by two 
rocks much dreaded by the ancients, who, by endeavour- 


ing to eſcape the one, were frequently driven by the eddy 


upon the other. But, ſince the . of naviga- 


Pini f 


tion, mariners have hat enabled to paſs between 4 
with the greateſt ſafety. 

Son. Do you find any thing worthy of obſervation along 
the territories of Sicily ? 

Father. Its climate is hot in the extreme; even. at the 

7 2 of January; and the little cold here, is felt 

a few days in March. Its ſoil is remarkably fruit. 
Pe Sicily was once reckoned the granary of the world 
for corn; but now its fertility is greatly diminiſhed, 
through the neglect of agriculture, though it ſtill ſup- 
| Plies Naples and other parts with that commodity. 
| 52: hab only to add of this iſland, that it contains the 
much celebrated volcano, Mount Etnn; and that its ca- 
pital town is Palermo, a populous city of conſiderable 
Utrade. . 

Son. If I judge right from the map, next to Sieih, 
Sardinia is the largeſt, which ſeems to be ſituated a good 
diſtance to the northweſt of that iſland. | 
_ - Father. Yes; and a little above Sardinia, to the north, 

you may ſee Corſica, ſeparated from it by a narrow chan 

nel, called the Strait of Bonifacio. 
About ſixty miles, again, to the ſouth of Sicily, you 
will find the iſland of Malta, anciently called Melita. It 
was here the Apoſtle Paul was ſhipwrecked, and met 
with very hoſpitable treatment from the natives. 
But having viſited the principal iſlands of Italy, ſup- 
poſe us to return again to the continent. 
Son. As you think Proper, Sir; pray what ſort of 
country is Italy? 

Father. Rather mountainous, in the eneral. Beſides 
the Alps already mentioned, you will ſee here the Ap- 
penines, a chain extending 8 the whole length of 
the country; and, on the weſt coaſt, near the city of Na- 
ples, ſtands the famous Mount Veſuvius, which, by its 
dreadful eruptions, ſometimes threatens the city with de- 
ſtruction; and the ſoil, in that neighbourhood, is infeſt- 
ed with inſects and reptiles, ſome of which are venom- 
ous. 
Italy, in the general, however, is highly B 6 
; nature, as to its climate and ſoil ; the former is generally 
| and ſalubrious, and the latter fruit ful in corn, wine, 
oll, and almoſt every other luxury of life. 
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But many parts of Italy are greatly fallen off from 
their former beauty and magnificence, particularly the 
territories of the Pope, which lie about the middle of 
Italy. Here the plains, which once bore the appear- 
ance of a pleaſant garden, are now, for the moſt part, 
covered with bogs, moraſſes, and noxtous ſtagnated wa- 
ters; and the air, formerly as ſalubrious as in any part 
of the world, is become even peſtilential. TITTY 

But when we come farther ſouth, to the kingdom of 
Naples, we meet with ſome of the moſt delightful pro- 
ſpects throughout Italy. The neighbourhood of the city 
of Naples, were it not for the volcano” of Veſuvius al - 
ready mentioned, would be as defirable a place to live 
in as any part of the world. It was from this pleaſant 
landſcape that Virgil wrote his Elyſian Fields. 
Son. I ſhould like extremely to ſee this part of Italy; 
but are the northern territories ſo pleaſant to behold ? 

Father. You will find them in general fruitful, though 
ſome parts aſſume but a barren appearance. And as the 
Italian ſtates are, in many reſpects, different, I ſhall give 
you a ſhort deſcription of each. 13 
Firſt, Genoa, formerly a rich powerful ſtate, is now 
greatly reduced, though it ſtill retains a pretty good ma- 
nufacturing trade, conſiſting of ſilks, gold and ſilver ſtuffs; 
rocades, velvets, &c. The chief city, Genoa, has many 
ſuperb buildings, and is accommodated with an excellent 
harbour in the Mediterranean fea. The inhabitants, 
however, are extremely poor, as is alſo the ſoil of its 
territories, except in ſome parts bordering upon the fea, 
where it is tolerably well cultivated. The government 
here is of an ariſtocratical form, the fupreme power 
being lodged in the hands of the nobility, and a chief 
magiſtrate, who is ſtyled Doge or Duke, and king of 
Corea. 5 IG e 
Savoy is a ſovereign dutchy under the government of 

the king of Sardinia, whoſe power is abſolute and deſpo- 
tic. His place of reſidence is Turin, efteemed one of 
the fineſt cities in Europe. It is ſeated on a large plain, 
at the confluence of the rivers Doria and Po, which, witk 
the Var, the Adige, the Trebia, the Arno, the Tiber, 
and the Rubicon, conſtitute the principal rivers in Italy. 
The territories of Savoy are generally mountainous and. 
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barren, affording. but a miſerable ſubſiſtence to its inha. 


bitants. 5 F | ts 
Venice, on the other hand, is a very extenſive republic, 
containing feveral fine provinees, beſides a great number 
of iſlands in the Adriatic fea. The ſoil of the Venetian 
territories is very favourable for cultivation, and the in: 
habitants carry on a conſiderable manufacturing trade, 
Venice, the capital, is a very celebrated city, ſtanding on 
not leſs than ſeventy-two iflands, at the northeaſt end of 
the Adriatic fea. The government, after having under. 
gone various changes, is ſomewhat like that of Genoa, 
ariſtocratical, being managed by the nobles and a chief 
magiſtrate, ſtyled Doge or Duke. 
Milaneſe and Mantua, once two ſeparate dutchies, are 
now ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, and conjoined into 
one province, which commonly goes by the name of 


% 


Auſtiian Lombardy. The firſt, Milaneſe, is remarkable 


for the fertility of its ſoil ; but the laſt, Mantua, though 
formerly a rich conſiderable ftate, is now greatly re- 
duced, The inhabitants of this ftate boaſt of its bein 
honoured to be the birth-place of the much celebrate 
ucca, a {mall but pleaſant fruitful republic, is under 
the protection of the Houſe of Auſtria, _ 

Modena is a dutchy ſubject to its own duke, who 
rules in an abſolute manner within his own juriſdiction. 
He is protected by the Houſe of Auſtria, and is a vaſſal 
of the empire. i ; 
Parma is a dutchy of ſmall extent, but no part of 

Italy exceeds it in fertility of ſoil, which produceth a- 
bundance of fruit, and very rich paſturage ; and 1s, upon 
the whole, a flouriſhing little ſtate.  - 

About the middle of Italy we meet with Tuſcany, an- 
other fruitful dutchy, abounding in corn, wine, oil, and 
fruit. This ſtate contains ſeveral conſiderable towns, as 
Piſa, Sienna, and Leghorn ; but the capital is Florence, 
which is reckoned the firſt eity in Italy, next to Rome. 

Son. I have often heard of Rome, what ſort of place 
18 it ? „„ 3E 

Fuatber. It was formerly three times as large as at pre- 
ſent, and is now accounted one of the largeſt cities in 
Europe. The mcdern city ſtands on the ruins of th- 
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old, upon the river Pyber5 and the ſevendaills on which 
Rome formerly ſtood, are now ſcarcely perceptible. 
With reſpect to this city, let it ſuffice that the grandeur 
of its buildings, particularly the churches, is almoſt 
inexpreflible ; and that it is the refidence of the Pope, 
who, as to his government, is abſolute to the laſt de- 


5 When { peaking of the kingdom of Naples, I forgot 
to mention to you, that thoſe territories and the iſland 
of Sicily are ſubject to one fovereign, who is ufually 
ſtyled the king of the two Sicilies. His dominions are 
e to be more extenſive than thoſe belonging to any 
prince in Italy. 

But the rapid progreſs the Frendh have hid) made 
through Italy, feems to have produced great change in 
political affairs, and moſt of the ſtates, as to their forra. 
of government, are entirely new modelled. 3 

Now, Stephen, do you wiſh to hear 1 more about 
Italy 2 

Son. If you * Si 1 think you have faid no- 
thing about the inhabitants. 

Father. Were you among them, I can tell you that 


you would not admire their faces, Their complexions 


are againſt them. Their perſons, however, are genteel 
and well proportioned. In their natural diſpoſitions, they 
ſeem to be a medium between the French 2nd Spaniards, 
being neither ſo ſprightly 46 the one, nor ſo grave and 
ſolid as the other; but in wit and genius, are ſaid to ex- 
cel both. The arts and ſciences have received conſid 
able improvements from this people. Galileo, Toricell, | 
Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral others, have ſhone in the 
mathematics and natural philoſophy ;;and, in ſome of 
ther arts, particularly architecture, painting, carving, 
and mulic, the Italians are not to be excelled. | 
It is obſervabie of this people (and much to their 
commendation), that amidit al. their luxuries of life, 
they are remarkably temperate in their way of living; 


but to their diſcredit, on the other hand, they are ac- 


counted wretchedly indolent, and, what is hy Worſe, 
they are extremely unchaſte. 5 
Son. What religion do they profeſs? 


Father. 3 is the moſt 3 This, how- 
3 


- 1 


ever, is not ſo rigidly profeſſed but that other ſects are 

But having ſaid as much of Italy as you can well 
remember, we will now turn towards the north, and ſee 
oo may be worthy of obſervation along the territories 


SWITZERLAND. - 


Son. I think I fee it, Sir, upon the map, ſtanding 
above the north end of Italy, bounded, on the north and 
caſt, by Germany, and, on the weft, by France. 
Father. Right, Stephen; and you may obſerve far. 
ther, that this country is ſituated between 46 and 48 de- 
grees north latitude, and 6 and 11 caſt longitude. 
Switzerland, as to the extent of its territories, is about 
two hundred and fixty miles long, and one hundred 
broad ; and is divided into thirteen commonwealths, called 
Cantons, which, with their chief cities, are a OT 


Cantons Names. | 4 Chief Towns. | 
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In the Middle. 


Son. Theſe territories, if I underſtand the map aright, 
are generally mountainous, and ſeem to be watered by 
ſeveral rivers. $2 ee eee 

Father. Ves; and of the mountains Monf Blanc is the 
moſt remarkable, which is reckoned to be about five 
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thouſand one hundr. d yards in height *, This and fome 
other mountains Suitzerland, contain mines of i wot, 
cryſtal, and 7 4 of mineral waters. 11 

Son. Which are the principal rivers in this country? 

Father. The Rhine, the Reuſs, the Teſin, the Oglis, 
the Rhone and the Aar, on which laſt Berne, the capital 
town, is ſituated. To theſe rivers might be added a 
aumber of lakes, the chief of which are thoſe of Ge- 
neva, Conſtance, Thun, Lucern, Zurick, Biel, and Brien. 

The general face of Switzerland aſſumes a very che- 
quered appearance. In ſome parts, the traveller is ftruck 
to behold, not only the valleys teeming: with corn, paſ- 

turages, and fruit; but alſo the mountains themſelves 

clothed with corn-fields, woods, and meadows: to their 
rery tops. Dired ; his view to another quarter, he 
ſees before him, ꝑrnaps, nothing but barren rocks, ca- 
taracts ſmall. and gr at — and the rugged moun- 
tains with their tops covered with ſnow, let it be in what- 
ever ſeaſon of the year. The diverſity of the ſoil too is 
ſuch, that on one fide of a mountain, the corn is ready 
for the ſickle, whilſt on the other, the inhabitants are 
buſy in ſowing it. In ſhort, this country affords ſome 
of the moſt variegated appearances in nature. 

Son. To ſee all. this variety would be very pleaſant ? 
but pray, Sir, what ſort of people are the inhabitants? 

Father, Remarkably induſtrious. It is merely by the 
dint of unwearied induſtry that they earn their fubfiſt- 
ence. T0 manufactures and commerce are not very 
confiderable, though greatly improved of late years. 
What they chiefly en 255 4 in, is agriculture; 
and their productions, in general, are wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, hemp and flax; plenty of apples, pears, nuts, eher- 
ries, plums and cheſnuts; and the parts bordering upon 
Raly, are rich alſo in peaches, almonds, figs, citrons and 
pomegranates. | 

The Switzers are not leſs. frugal than induftrious. 
They, like the provident ant, lay up magazines of corn 
m different provinces, in order to ſupply the failure of 
their corps, which are ſometimes 2 by = novry 
rains and tempeſts, to which their country is exp 

You will find alſo the greateſt cleanlineſs both in the 
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houſes and TAY of this people. All kinds of ſuper. 
fluity in either they deſpiſe. They ſtrictly forbid al 
games of chance ; and no perſon, in any game whateyer, 
can ſtake more than fix florins (which 1s about nine of 
our ſhillings), without forfeiting a conſiderable penalty, 
They have a general taſte for reading, to which they de. 
vote many of their leiſure hours; and ſeem to poſſeſs a 
tolerable ſhare of underſtanding. They are eſteemed, 
withal, a faithful honeſt. people, fimple in their manners, 
and zealous advocates for their national liberties. 13 

Son. What kind of government have they? 

Father. Switzerland, as I mentioned before, is com- 
* 5 of thirteen commomwealths, called Cantons. Theſe, 
though ſubject ro one general power, made up partly of 
anſtoc:acy and partly of democracy, are under different 
complicated forms of government. But numerous and 
complex as they are, a ſpirit of liberty pervades the 
whole; and you will be ſurpriſed to hear how nobly one 
of the natives, on a certain occaſion, exerted hünſeif ! in 
the cauſe of this general liberty. 10e 26013 2417 

Son. Pray, Sir, how did he act? | 

Father. The ancient inhabitants of Switzerland, you 
muſt know, were called Helvetii, who, having bees de- 
feated by Julius Cæſar, became ſubject to the Romans, 
Afterwards, their government underwent many changes, 
and remained a Jong time in the hands of the Burgundi. 
ans and Germans, who treated them with great rigour; 
About the year 1300, they petitioned Albert I. then 
Emperor of Germany, to releafe them from the tyranny 
of his governors; which petition, inſtead of alleviating 
their grievances, ſerved to increaſe them. Such was the 
wanton cruelty of one of the emperor's governors, Griſ- 
ler by name, that he, one day, fixed a hat upon a pole, 
and ordered the people to pay to it as much homage as 
to himſelf. One William Tell, however, a noble patriot, 
was obſerved by the tyrant, not to pay the leaſt reſpect 
to the hat, which io provoked Grifler, that he imme. 
_ diately ordered Tell, under pain of death, to ſtand off at 
a conſiderable diſtance, and ſhoot at an apple placed up- 
on the head of one of his children. Tell, being an emi- 
nent markſman, obeyed the command, and had the dex- 
| my to cave the apple, without touching the child. 
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Griller perceiving another arrow ftuck in his belt, aſked 
him the meaning of it; to which Tell boldly replied, 
« It was intended to ſhoot you through the heart, if 1 
« had had the misfortune to kill my fon.” Upon this, 
Tell was committed to priſon, but had the good eee. 
to eſcape; and, finding a favourable opportunity, he ſhot 
the tyrant to death, and thus paved the way to the li- 
berty of his country. 

Hon. Surpriſing, indeed! I am ſure I ſhall never fon- | 
get Tell and his fon. Is there any thing elſe, Sir, remark. 
able with reſpect to the Swiſſes? | | 

Father. Nothing that I know of, except that, in their 
religious profeſſions, they are divided into Roman Catho- 
les and Proteſtants ; and that they ſpeak different lan- 
it Ml guages 3 but the molt common is the German. 
d We will now remove to that country which you for 
e bounded on the north by Poland; on the ſouth, by Tur- 
e ley; on the eaſt, by Tranſilvania; and, on the welt by 
2 Auſtria and Moravia —1 mean 
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Son. I perceive it, Sir; and it ſeems to be more ex- 
tenſive than Switzerland. 

Father. Ves; this country is about three hundred 
miles in length, and two hundred in breadth; ſituated 
between forty-five and forty- nine degrees north latitude, 
and between ſeventeen and twenty-ſix eaſt longitude. 

You will find it divided into two parts by the Danube ; 
the one lying to the north of that river, is called Upper 
Hungary, and the other, to the ſouth, Lower Hungary. 

Son. Are there any conſiderable firenma here, beſides 
the Danube? 

Father. Ves; the Drave, the Teyſſe, the Menſh, the 
Kaloo, and the Raab, all which ultimately fall into the 
Danube, and rnereale it to the enormous ſize already 
mentioned, under the deſcription of Germany. Hunga- 
ry contains alſo ſome lakes of confiderable extent, abound- 
ing with fiſh. 

Son. And what kind of denen is Hungary, as to its 
foil, climate, and p1oductions? _ 

Father. In the northern parts, which are 83 
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barren and mountainous, the air is pure and ſalubrious; 
but towards the ſouth, where the ground abounds in 
lakes, ſtagnated waters, and moraſſes, the climate be. 
comes very unwholeſome ; inſomuch as to occaſion often. 
times the moſt dreadful epidemic fevers. The ſoil, hoy. 
ever, in many places, is extremely fruitful ; particularly 
in that large plain, which extends from Preſburg to Bel. 
grade, a diftance of about three hundred miles. Here 
you will find corn in ſuch plenty that it ſells for one fixth 
part of its price in England; and the fruits and wines of 
this country are excellent. Hungary abounds alſo in 
cattle, deer, e, and wild fowl; together with a fine 
breed of horſes, eſteemed excellent in war; and their ii. 
ders, in the Auſtrian army, are called huſars. Let me 
not forget to mention, that in the Carpathian mountains, 
on the north (which are the moſt conſiderable in Hun- 
gary) are found not only gold and filver mines, but plen. 
ty of excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickſilver, 
7 | - | 


Son. What fort of people inhabit ſuch a rich country! 
Father. Both ſexes are extremely handſome, and well 
made. The men make excellent ſoldiers, are brave and 
courageous ; but with reſpect to their traqe and manu- 
factures, the Hungarians are generally indolent, leaving 
them chiefly to the care and management of other na- 
tions. | A "5. 
This people ſpeak a varicty of dialects, they being 
mixed with Germans and other countries ; but the bet- 
ter ſort of people ſpeak the German, and moſt of the 
lower claſs uſe the Latin, either pure or barbarous, 
Then eſtabliſned religion is popery, though many of 
them profeſs proteſtantiſm, or the Greek church. 
Son. What kind of government do they uſe ? 
Father. Hungary is an hereditary kingdom in the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and has remained in that family ever 
ſince the year 1526, when Ferdinand, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, came to the throne. The kingdom is elective; but 
under this limitation, that a branch of the Houſe of Au- 
{tria ſhall always wear the crown. The royal power 1s, 
in many reſpects, limited; and the ſtates of Hungary al- 
ſemble together at Preſburg, the capital town. | 


1 
8 WA is Preſburg . ? 


Father. It ſtands on the Danube, 3 in the weſt border of 


Upper Hungary, oppoſite to Vienna. It is well built; 
> like Vienna, the . phurbs's are more magnificent chan 
the cit . 

3 the other. pan rincipal towns ood this kingdom, are 
Buda, the capital of Lower Hungary ; Peſt ; Raab ; 
Gran ; Comorra; and Tokay, famous for i its wine which 
z not to be excelled by that of any country in Europe. 

Before we leave Hungary, you will obſerve that 
its frontiers are ſituated ſome countries which it ran 


ncluded, as Tranſylvania, Sc'avonia, Croatia, &c., all 


zhich are now ſubje& to the Houſe of Auſtria. 

Theſe being but of ſmall extent, we will move towards 
the eaſt, following the courſe of the Danube, till we 
come to 
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Son. This coultey, I think, is as extenſive as any thar 
| have-yet ſeen. 
Father. Excepting one, Stephen; ; Ruſlia is larger. 


European Turkey is about one thouſand miles long, and 


ine hundred broad; fituated between thirty-ſix and for- 
nine degrees north latitude, and ſeventeen and forty 


alt longitude. Its boundaries, on the north, are Ruſſia 


ad Poland; on the ſouth, the Meditecrancan Sea; on 


the eaſt, Croats, the Black Sea, and the Archipelago ; 


and, on the welt, the Adriatic and Mediterranean Seas. 
It comprehends ſeveral large provinces, the chief of 
chich, with their principal towns, are, 
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3 Chief Cities 
pt Molda im. fazy, 
Sk Dacia, 4 and Falezis. 
c; 5 Walachia, another); 
part of ancie t p-[Tergovile, 
On the North, EB 5 
| ]Budziac Tartary, JQczakow. 
7 „ I Bender, Bel. 
Beffarabia, I . 
ESD. # Bulgaria the eaſt er | 
„„ of the ancie it N 
THEY II Mvyfa, E 
In the Middle, 4 Romania, formerly Conſtantinople, 
9 Thrace, Acdrianople. 
Macedonia, CTeonteſſa. 
ILI Albania, 8 : Durazzo. 
. I Boſnaia, part of the 7. :. 
| / ancient tangy Seraio. 7 
Oa the Weſt, << Dalmatia. Zara. 
ie I 8 ervia, the weſt pait Senden drt. 
ly | of My ſia, 1 8 ; ndria, 
| | Ci{Trimea, | _ _ [Kaſh 
On the Eaſt, 3 Little Tartary, Precop. 
|] Theſſaly, now Janui. 3 * Salben 
Morea, formerly 7. To. 
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Son. Moſt of theſe provinces, I ſee, had formerly other 


„names given them than thoſe they bear at preſent. 


: Father. Yes; and the territories of European Turkey 

were much celebrated in ancient times. Its mountains, 
rivers, nay almoſt every ſpot of ground, preſents to the 
traveller ſome curious remains of antiquity. 

Here, between Theſſaly and Epizus, you will find 
mounts Pindus and Olympus, famous in Grecian fables; 
alſo Parnaſſus, in Achaia, ſo well known as being conſe- 
crated to the muſes; and, on a peninſula running into 
the Egean ſea, lies mount Athos. This, as repreſented 
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by the ancients, is ſo lofty, that from the top of it, the 
ſun's riſing was ſeen four hours ſooner than in the plainses 
below; — at the time of the ſolſtice, its ſhade extended 
as far as the Agora, or market place of Myrina, a town 
ſituated on the iſland of Lemnos, now called Stallimene, 
in the Archipelago, which iſland is diſtant eighty-ſeven- 
nies ⁶ nn. Lt 8 
Son. This muſt be a very high mountain indeed but 
of the rivers which you ſpeak of, as being celebrated in 
antiquity, which are the moſt conſiderable ? - 
Father. The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Nei- 
per, and the Don, are the beſt known, though ſeveral 
others are rendered famous by poets and hiſtorians. 
Vou will find from the map, that the coaſts of Europe 
and Turkey are waſhed by many ſeas and ſtraits, very 
le remarkable in ancient as well as modern hiſtory. _ _ 
e. The ſeas are, the Archipelago ; the Euxine-or Black 
Sea; the Ionian Sea; and the Levant ; together with 
the ſea of Aſoph, and that of Marmora, which laſt di- 


rides Europe rom ͤͥ io tf 7 and of. iS 
Adjoining to the ſea of Marmora, anciently called 
Propontis, are two ſtraits, the Helleſpont and Boſphorus, 
much celebrated by hiſtorians and poets. It was over 

the former, viz. the Helleſpont, which is- only two miles 
and a half broad, that Xerxes, when about to invade 

Greece, laid a bridge of boats, for the more eaſy paſſage 
of his numerous forces. This ſtrait is alſo mentioned by 
the poets, in the a of two lovers, Hero and Leander, 
one of whom, viz. Leander, by endeavouring one night 
" to ſwim acroſs it to his miſtreſs, ; was... unfortunately 
Os c 8 5 E B FED 1 4 "OR: 

But you ſeem to be very intent upon the map, do you 
lee abi, Fo elſe that attracts Jeu tentg wi 
hl - Son. J was juſt looking, Sir, at thoſe iſlands which are 
I diſperſed about in the Archipelago. and the Levant Sea, 
je Father. Thoſe iſlands, Stephen, form a part of ancient 
Greece, and belong to Turkey in Europe. In the Egean 
ae Sea, or the e you will ſee Negropont, anci- 
ently called Eubœa; Lemnos, or Stallimene, already men- 

MM tioned; Tenedos, which ſtands oppoſite to old Troy; Scy- 
ros; Leſbos, or Mytelene, famous for its ancient philoſo- 
il phers and poets; Scio, or Chios, ſaid 9 3 be the birth- 
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place of Homer; A pofite to Een ib Lam, 
Asia; 'Tatinos, where St. 7 ſaw his viſions, called the 


Delos; Paros; and Santorin, remarkable 
for its — To theſe 1 may add Rhodes and Candia, 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Theſe 2 8 che principal 


do . e Turkey. 5 

Son, They are, indeed, very numerous; but with re. 
pot ny merida 4 what fort 'of eduntry i i 
it to Hve in? 


Father. None that we have yet Ikted, ſeems TOA 
more 2 favoured by nature. Its climate is falubri 


regular and deli 
Son. What does it Zevcrally produce | 2 

"Father. You will meet with mines of all kinds of | me. 
and its marbles are reckoned the fineſt in the world. 
This country, though aided by only a ſmall degree of in- 
duſtry, dr I omg oft all forts of vegetables; beſides 
various kinds, as figs, almonds, olives, oranges, 
Kc. In ſhort, I know of no country 'that owes more 
; — European E does to nature, and leſs to in. 


Son. The natives hen, 1 preſume, are given 1 ad doch 
and indolence. 

Father. Very much ſo; they ſeem to have no kind of 
taſte or inclination for. learning or commerce ; and though 
their country is extremely well. ſituated, - and abounds 

with ſeveral valuable articles neceſſary for trade, yet they 
Content themſelves with manufacturing carpets, cotton, 
leather, and ſoap. It is true, they export raw ſilk, yarn, 
and a variety of drugs and dyeing ſtuffs, but theſe come 

from them generally in a careleſs unimproved ſtate. 
Let it be obſerved, however, that their form of go- 
vernment, which js abſolute monarchy, completely ach. 
tic, is a hinderance to the induſtry and commerce of 


the Turks. The emperor of the Turkiſh dominions is 


uſually called the Grand Si ignior, whoſe capital town 1s 


Conſtantinople. 
Son. What fort of place i 1s "Conſtantinople ? * 


Fatber. One of the moſt celebrated cities in A 5 


Tis name is derived from Conſtantine the Great, who, 
being compelled to live in the eaſt, choſe it for the place 


fruitful, its waters wholeſome, and its ſeaſons 
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ef his reence, and caſed i tobe rebul ate the form 


— of Rome. It is of a triangular/ſhape, ſtand- 
i Tegen y at the eaſtern extremity of Romania, 

_ e Black Sea and the TI, 3 and. affords, 

it a diſtance, one of the fineſt prolſpects in the world. 
The und where it ſtands has a gradual aſeent z, ſo that 
to a Pester upon the ſea or the harbour, the public 
buildings, ſuch as the moſques, bagnios, f &c. 2 
bibit a xery magnificent appearance : On e 
city, however, the traveller is diſappointed in 7 
tation excited by ſuch a proſpect; 17 the ſtreets. are ge- 
erally narrow; the houles have but few. windows; — 

xpon the whole, the city, when a perſon is in it, 
but a mean aſpect. 

Having taken a general view of European. Tuber, ü the | 
haſt country we have as viſit on the continent of Euro 
. a our long Jaurney over tag des 

8 e ok 
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135 early the next 


morning, and. 
vith freſh vigour, applied bunſelf to the ſu in hand. 


3 in courſe to be the taſk for that pla” 
father, on his getting up, ſteps into the our 
2 his ſon wholly wrapt up: in, the Ruly: of the map 
of Afia, 1 50 

So, Stephen, ſays he, you ſeem to be buſily employed 
this morning; what do you think ofthat quarter of theglobe? 

Son. Its territories appear, from the map, to be a good 
deal more extenſive than thoſe of Europe. 


Father. Yes; they exceed thoſe of Africa, which i is a 


larger diviſion of the globe than Europe. Afia is about 
tour thouſand ſeven hundred and forty miles in length, from 
taſt to weſt ; and about four thouſand three hundred and 
eighty miles in breadth, from north to ſouth. It is ſitu- 
ted between the equator, and eighty degrees of north 
atitude ; and between twenty-five and one hundred and 
oghty degrees of call at S boundaries are the 
= | 


+ 


95 
* 
"_ 
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F bees an the weth; ne an and eaſt, the 1 
Pacific and Indian Oceans; and on the weſt, the Nied. 
terragean or Levant Sea, the Archipelago, the Black 

ges Europe, and the Red Sea, which laſt feparates it 0 
from Africa. t 

bn. e i almoft farrounded by the ſe; 

a 
a 
k 


but pray, Sir, how is it provided for in e fo 

climate 72 * nfs 4 

- Father, It is much ſuperior to Europe or Africa, both 
for the ſerenity of its air, and the richneſs of its ſoil, 

| Fruits of the moſt delicious kind, and plants, ſpices, * 

gums, and balſams of the moſt fragrant qualities, with Wl p 

many other valuable articles, are the produce of Aſia. V 

This quarter of the globe recommends itſelf to our i » 

particular attention, from its being the ſcene of ſome of | t 

the carlieft and moſt memorable events upon record. It 

- was here that the Great Creator planted the Garden of 

Eden, where he firſt placed Adam and Eve. Aſia, af. 

ter the deluge, became the reſidence of Noah and his fa. 

mily, whoſe numerous deſcendants ſpread over the other 
parts of the globe. But what renders it ſtill more wor- 
thy to be celebrated, it was in Aſia that Jeſus Chriſt 
ormed the great and arduous work of our redemption; 
that the light of his glorious goſpel was firſt ropagated; 

and that Chriftian churches were firſt planted.” : 
Son. The Chriſtian religion then, I preſume, will be i 

2 : flouriſhin ſtate here. 

- Father. Not ſo, Stephen; the tees of Mahomet, 
which have been. diſperſed through Turkey, Arabia, 
Perſia, part of T „and part of India, have almoſt 
Yotally eclipfed it; the other parts of Tartary, In- 
Wa, China, Jadan, —. the Aſiatie Iſlands, are involved! in 
different forms of heatheniſm or idolatry. 

Son. Pray, Sir, what kind of people are the 3 

\ Father. The preſent inhabitants ape greatly degenerat- 
ia from their anceſtors, who were reckoned an active, in- 
Es ious people, famous for arms and arts, and other va- 
„ fable ble accompliſhments. The natives of the ſouthern [| 
parts are ſtill remarkable for their viracity, and are I y, 

not to be excelled in many mechanical arts; ht are 
blameable Tor their 2 a2 ny ang * lux ury. 
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Turkey in Aﬀia. 


1 
I 


Thoſe of the eren region 8 ni | 


uw alert. zug 

You will hear among thoſe people a variety of lan- 

„the principal of which are the modern Greek, 

guage urkiſh, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, the Perfian, the 
Arabic, the Malayan, the 8 and the Japaneſe. The 
ats and ſciences were early cultivated amongſt them; 
and Aſia is ſaid to 155 the fea of the firſt empires and 
kingdom. 
But, to be more particular, we will take a ſep 
view of the principal empires and kingdoms which com- 


poſe this quarter of the globe; namely, Turkey in Afia, - 


Arabia, Perſia, India, China and Tartary i in Alia. Theſe, 
with ſome other ſmaller ſovereignties, I have thrown 1 in- 
to a form of a table. 


9 £ "71 Loart 3.1 * "an and | 
” Nations. is | in | Chief Cities. | Dance from | 
r Tiles. miles. London. | 
5 Lobo 4100 N. . i 
> Tartary, -+ * ede — 1 4+ op | 
_ China, -  [144c]LoooſPekirſg, 4320 8. KE. 
l, : 200C1I500[Delhi, 3720 . E. | 
dia beyond * | 
" Ts — 5 erden m Penn. 5040 8. E. 7 
Perſia, | x 30c IOC ([ſpaban, 12460 8. KE. 
bart of Arabia, F30C}I 200 Kuen, „ 
Syria, | " L874 160A 8 1860 8. E. 5 | 
. | {Holy Land, - | 2x0} geojſeru lem, 1920 8. KE. 
& Natolia, 750 3900 Burſa or Smyrna, 14493. —?—L[— 
8 Ss. © | 24d 210 k, 8. E. 
540 lrac or Chaldea, azc| 2400 Bagdad, 5 2240 8. E. = 1 
E „ * 360 30 Erzerum,, 5 1860 8. E . 
3 gia, | 24c| 180 Teflis, „ b. 
| Curdiſtan a | IJ 21c - 205] —_— 1 þ220 E. 
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** It appears that Fake in Afia comprehends 1 
veral large countries. 
Father. Les; beſides Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea; 


Diarbec, Curdiſtan, Turcemania, Georgia, Mingrelia,. 


Lmaretta, and part of Circaffia on the eaſt; the weſtern 
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part thereof called Natolia, or Leſſer Aſia, contains Na. 


tolia Proper, Amaſia, Aladulia, and Carmeinin y and, to 


the eaſt of the Levant Sea, lies Syria, with Paleſtine, or 
the Holy Land, all comprehended within the territories 
y of Afiatic Turkey. 
In Paleſtine, and countries adjacent, were hi a 
toons of Damaſcus, Tyre, Sidon, Samaria, Bethlehem, 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Jeruſalem, all which are cele. 
brated in ſcripture. The three laſt, however, are now 
entirely demoliſhed ; inſomuch that the particular ſpots 
where they formerly ſtood, are involved in obſcurity. 
| r the capital, was taken, pillaged, and burnt 
by Titus, the Roman general, in the year 70. The pre. 
- fent city, which is ſuppoſed to and near the ruins of 
the old, is now a place of little note, and only remark. 
able on. account of the ever memorable actions and ſuf. 
ferings of the Saviour of the world. Indeed, all the an- 
cient cities have loſt much of their former ſplendour, 
though Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ſtill retain a part 
of their ancient commerce. Damaſcus and Tyre hare 
now other names impoſed on them ; the former i is called 
Sbam, and the latter Sur. 


But let us look the map, and ** how far Aſtatie 


Turkey extends, and by what countries it is bounded. 
Son. It ſeems to be extenſive. 
Father. It is much about the extent of” Widpcas 
Turkey, fituate between 28 and 45 degrees north lati- 
tude, dad 27 and 46 eaſt longitude. Its boundaries are 
the Black Sea and Circaſſia, on the north; on the ſouth, 
Arabia and the Levant Sea; on the eaſt, che kingdom of 
Perſia; and, on the weſt, che Arehipelago, the Helle- 
ſpont, * Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe. 
Son. Are there any remarkable mountains or rivers in 
Afiatic Turkey? 
Faiber. 1 5 * among the Kr 1. mountains 
are Olympus; Taurus, a chain extending from eaſt to 
weſt of Afia; Lebanon, Hermon; and, near the Cal- 
pian Sea, lies the lofty Ararat, on the top of which ſome 
ſuppoſe the ark of Noah to have landed, 23 che waters 
of is deluge had ſubſidec. 
The riyers too are remarked. i in ancient "hiſtory 3 ; the 
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1 * 
Belper g are the Euphrates, Tigris Orontes, „lende, 


Ferabat, Kara, and Jordan. 


Son. 3 Turkey in Afia and, as to foil and 
te- a 

Futber. Being ſituated about the middle of the conti-. 
nent, the climate becomes an agreeable medium between 
the extremities of cold and heat. Vet the air cannot be 
reckoned the moſt falubrious ; for the country is ſome- 
times viſited by the plague, which ſweeps away vaſt num 
bers of the inhabitants. The ſoil, however, is fo fruit- 
ful as to produce, with the aſſiſtanee of but little induſtry, 
corn, wine, coffee, and fruits of various kinds, wake A: 
rariety of odoriferous plants and dru 

You will find here alſo almoſt all . 4M of metals, mi- 
nerals, and precious ſtones. Indeed this country, whe- 
ther we regard 1ts natural productions, or the cuſtoms, 
manners, &c. of its natives, is much the ſame as ne 
pean Turkey. 

80 bending our courſe. towards. the ſouth, we enter 
next the {| * * of. 


* 


a 


ARABIA. = 


Son. Te can perceive it, Sir, from the map; it lies con 
tiguous to Afiatic Turkey on the ſouth, between the 
Perſian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

Father.. Juſt ſo, Stephen; and you: will 3 far-- 
ther, that this country is divided into three parts, viz. 
Arabia Petræa, or the Stony; - Arabia Deſerta, or the 


Deſert; and Arabia Felix, or the Happy; all which 


names are 3 to expreſs the. different qualities of 


the ſoil. 
Son.. And Pray, Sir, how do theſe parts differ in this | 


reſpe ?. 


Þ ather.. Arabia the Stony is a barren tract of land, 
full of rugged mountains, and but thin of inhabitants. 
It is, However; not without its curioſities; amon _- 
may be accounted: the mountains of Horeb. an 
famous-in ſacred hiſtory. This is the wilderneſs — 
which the children of Iſrael ſojourned forty years. 

Arabia the Deſert, though not ſo mountamous, is yet 
amoſt nothing but an immenſe yu of burning land, 


* 
o 
* * * 
— 4 I 
N 
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_ with a few fruitful ſpots here and there. Travellers, in 
going over theſe trackleſs deſerts, are obliged to make 
uſe of a mariner's compaſs, as if at ſea; and it is often 

not leſs tempeſtuous here, than upon the ocean. The 
ſands, when agitated by violent winds, roll in ſuch large 
billows, that whole caravans, with their horſes and 5 
are ſometimes buried in the. + 

Arabia the Happy, ſo called from the fertility of its 

ſoil, is, notwithſtanding its name, barren and mountain. 


ous in many places, and deſtitute. of water and habita- 


tions. 'The valleys, however, are in general exceedingly 
fruitful. The cultivated lands, which are chiefly about 
the towns near the ſea-coaſt, abound in cinnamon, 
per, wax, honey, and almoſt every ſpecies of fruit. he 
foil produces but little corn or wine, but great quantity 
of that berry, called by Europeans Turkey Coffee, with 
all that variety of odoriferous plants and drugs which 
conſtitute what we uſually term the © ſweets of Arabia.” 
In this country may be found withal, mines of gold 
and filver, with diamonds, rubies, and ſardonyxes of ex- 
traordinary colour and beauty. | | 
Son. What is the nature of the climate? ED 
Father. This, Stephen, is one of the moſt diſagree. 
able circumſtances attending the regions of Arabia. The 
ſouthern parts, which he under the torrid zone, are ex. 
tremely hot and dry. The winds blowing over an im- 
menſe tract of burning ſands, are heated to ſuch a de- 
e as ſometimes. to prove mortal, eſpecially to-ſtrangers 
Rain is ſcarcely ſeen throughout the year, except ſome 
gentle ſhowers. which deſcend about the time of - ſun's 
eroſſing the equator.. The vegetable productions are chiet- 
ly refreſhed by the dews, which fall here very copiouſly 
every night after ſun-ſet.. | | 
Son. Pray, Sir, are there no rivers in Arabia? 
Father. None of any diſtinction, except the Euphrates, 
which waters a part of the eaſt ſide of the Deſert; and 
the land here being fertilized by that river, produces ex- 
cellent paſturage, feeding great flocks of ſheep, and nu- 
merous herds. of cattle and cameis. The others are ſo 
inconſiderable, that in the ſummer ſeaſon they are gene- 
rally dried up. M tir CE | 
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Son. Ne kind of people inhabit ſuch dry and ſultry 
regions? | ples tk il 
N Like moſt of the natives of Aſia, the inhabitants 
of Arabia are of middle ſtature, olive complexion, with black 
hair and black eyes. They are reckoned a brave, active 
people, expert at the bow and lance, and excellent horſemen. 
Theſe qualities, however, render ſuch of them as are in- 
clinable to theft and plundering, very formidable to tra- 
vellers. 'Thoſe who inhabit the Defert have no houſes, 
but tents. They never ſtay long in one place, but wan- 
der here and there, partly in queſt of water and paſture 
for their flocks and herds, and partly with a view of 
plundering caravans which uſually paſs between Baſſora 

and Aleppo, and from Egypt to Mecca. 'The natives of 
the fruitful parts, on the other hand, having been long 
ured to a Nate life, ee their . fixed. 
They were formerly a very learned le, and great 
proficients in the * e It is to them 
we are indebted for that ſimple, but elegant invention of 
the ten digits, by means of which we perform all nume- 
ncal calculations. Theſe things, however, are little un- 
derſtood by the preſent inhabitants, who ſeem to be as 
remarkable for their ignorance, as their forefathers were 
for their knowledge. 0 

Son. What language do the Arabians uſe ? 8 
Father. The common diale& of the country is the 
Arabeſque, or the corrupt Arabian. The true ancient 
Arabic is taught in their ſchools ike Greek and Latin 
in Europe, and is Tooked upon by the eaſtern nations as 
the moſt copious and elegant language in the world. - Tt 
eonſiſts of ſeveral millions of words; the books which 
treat of it mention, that the word camel is expreſſed by 
not leſs than a thouſand different terms, and that of a 
. ͤ ĩ . HT os . 

Son. It feems, indeed, to be copious ; and what more 


of theſe people ? 


Father. As to religion, they are generally Mahome- 
tans or Pagans. Their government, in the northern parts, 
is managed by baſhaws or viceroys under the Grand Sig- 
nior ; but the inland Arabs are ſubject to a number of 
petty princes, ſtyled Xeriffs and Imans, who all rule in an 
abſalute manner. . 
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La] 3 
Son. Do the Arabians engage. in any kind of con, 


| merce? 
Father. Ves; they export their gums, drugs, coffee, 


ge. to Europe, from whence they receive in return, cloths, 
iron, furs, and other articles by the way of Cairo. Moſt 


of their trade is carried-an at Mocha, Muſcat, — A 
and Juddah; which, with Mecca and IE ns the 
no cities in Arabia. 

San. Which is the capital town of this country ? 
Father. Mecca, an ancient city fituate on a barren 
plain in Arabia the Happy, about a day's journey from 
the Red Sea. Its buildings make but à mean appear. 
_ ance, though here is a moſque reckoned to be the moſt 
elegant in all the Turkiſh dominions. It has little trade, 
| except what is cauſed by a multitude of pilgrims, wha 
annually refort thither at a certain ſeaſon of the year. 
Fbis city and Medina are remarkable for their being the 
ſeenes of a perſon of great note among the ancients, 
namely, Mahomet. > Mecca is ſaid to be his birth-place, 
and Medina, the place where he was buried. 

Haring told you as much of Arabia as I know to be 


' of * N we mill now ä 


my 
| Ps RSIA, 


Where you will sad the climate cold, bot, and temps 


„ What wakes i it ſo variable ? 
Futber. It cannot be otherwiſe in ſo n a coun- 
Perſia is not leſs than thirteen hundred miles long, 
3 eleven hundred broad ; ſituate between 25 and 44 
de ces north latitude, and 44 and 25 degrees eaſt longi · 
Its boundaries are Uſbee Tartary, the Caſpian 
Sea, _ Circaſſia, on the north; on the ſouth, the In- 
dian Ocean, and the Gulf of Perſia; on the eaſt, Indu; 
__ on the weſt, Turkey and Arabia. 
Son. Perſia, I ſuppoſe, from its great extent, > contains 
ral provinces. _ 
', Father. Ves; it has. ſixteen, which, with their chief 
cities or towns, are the W 8 


„ E©—_w w 
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V/ 
| the north- A Finn 

welt between „ e 24) 


the Caſpian 


| Sea, and the | | Ki. 
frontiers of | |. deran; - Ferrabat. : 
Turkey, | |Gilan, _ [Gilan, . 1 
On the ſouth- 3 
weſt, border- Nene | 
ing on "Tur- I 
key. 


On the ſouth. * 


On the eaſt, bor- 
dering on In-. Sabluſtan, 
dia. (8igiſtan, 8 


Son. Do we meet with any thing worthy of obſerya- 
tion in theſe provinces ? _ „„ 
Father. The ſoil, like the climate, is variable, being in 
ſome places very barren, and in others exceedingly fruit- 
ful. Water here, as well as in Arabia, is very ſcarce. 
know of no rivers worth mentioning in Perha, except 
two, namely Kur, anciently called Cyrus; and Aras, for- 
nerly Araxes : but this deficiency is wonderfully ſup- 
plied by means of reſervoirs, canals, &c. which being 
turned into the plains and valleys, render them abundant- 
ly fruitful in corn, wine, and oil; and the fruits, flowers, 
and vegetable productions of Perſia are extremely beauti- 
J . © „„ te lat 
+ Beſides theſe luxuries of life, ſome of the plains afford 
excellent paſturage, well ſtocked with ſheep and oxen. 
The former are celebrated for their high flavour, and the 
ineneſs of their fleece; and they alſo attract the notice 
of the ſtranger in having very heavy tails, and fix.or ſe- 


— 
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ven horns each. Among other domeſtic animals in Per. 

| 2 camels, dromedaries, buffaloes, and a fine breed of 

es. 

Add to all, the iron, copper, and lead mines of Perſia, 
and a valuable ſpecies of mineral, called turquoiſe ſtones; 
together with quarries of marble of various colours ; and 

jn the mountains are found ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and anti. 

mony. 

| 855. Vour mentioning the mountains has put me upon 

thinking of them; pray, are there any worth notice in 
1 

Fiatber. The iſthmus lying between the 8 and 
Caſpian Seas is almoſt filled by the mountains of Cauca. 
ſus and Ararat, which are frequently called the moun- 

- tains of Daghiſtan; and thoſe of Taurus, with ſeveral 
branches of it, run through the middle of Perſia, from 
Natolia to India. 

Now, Stephen, is there any thing elle in Perſia that at. 
tracts your attention? 

Son. Ves; there are the natives, what ſort of people 
are they ? 

_ Father. Perſonable men of good latte; ſhape, and 
' complexion. They are lively, hoſpitable, and humane 

but remarkably vain and profuſe. in their dreſs. 'Their 

anceſtors, like the ancient Arabs, were eſteemed a very 
learned people, and famous for poetry all over the eaſt; 

but now learning is at ſo low an ebb amongſt them, that 
many. people of rank are ſcarcely taught to read or write. 

Numbers of the Perſians, however, are remarkably exper 

at the pen. The art of printing is not in uſe with then, 
but it is ſurpriſing with what dexterity and expedition they 

carry on their manuſcripts. They write, like the He. 
brews, from the right to the left hand. 

Son. What language do they uſe? | 

_ Father. Different Hale ds are ſpoken in different parts 
of the kingdom. Along the ſouthern coaſt of the Caf 

Pian Sea, the common people ſpeak the Turkiſh ; and 

in many of the provinces, a barbarous mixture of the 

Turkiſh, Ruſſian, and of other languages, prevails ; but 

on the coaſt of the Perſian Gulf, and borders of Arabi, 

and in the city of Iſpahan, the Perſic is lad to be 50 

ken in its purtty. | 
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Son. Is Iſpahan a town of any diſtinction? 
Father. It muſt, being the capital of the kingdom, 
and place of the royal reſidence. It is thought by ſome 

to be the fineſt city in the eaſt. It ſtands on a fine plain, 
ſurrounded on all ſides by mountains, which riſe gradual- 
ly in the form of an amphitheatre. It has ſeveral hand- 
ſome buildings, but the ſtreets are generally narrow and 
crooked. he houſes, as in moſt of the eaſtern coun- 


tries where the climate is warm, are built with flat roots, 


on which the people ſpend their ſummer evenings, and 


different families aſſociate together. 


Though this city is a good diſtance from the ſea, it 
carries on a conſiderable trade with different nations. 
The natives are remarkably ingenious in their manufac- 
tures of filk, wool, mohair, carpets, and leather; but ig - 
norant 1n moſt other arts, their improvement being much 
retarded by the abſurd notions they entertain in conſe- 
quence of the Mahometan religion, and the oppreſſive na- 
ture of the government, which is abſolute monarchy. 
Leaving the city of Iſpahan on the weſt, we will now 
proſecute dur journey eaſtward, till we come to a large 


tract of land, called 


-HinposTANn, or Ix DIA. 


Son. I believe, Sir, I ſee the country you mean, It 
ſeems to be divided 'by the ſea into two parts, much re- 
ſembling two peninſulas. . 

Father. Juſt ſo, Stephen; the one part, being ſituate 
on the eaſt ſide of the {05 river Ganges, is called India 
beyond the Ganges, or the Farther Peninſula ; and the 
other, on the welt fide, India within, or on this fide the 
Ganges, or the Hither Peninſula. Theſe two peninſu- 
las, with the main land lying between them, form three 


large diviſions, which comprehend the following provin- 


Ces. | 


. r — - % | 5 1 
Provincet. > Chief Towns, 
8 Mocur Eur. 5 
Bengal, * Calcutta. | 
Delhi, * 
| Agra, Agra. 
| Cambaya, | : Swalley. | 
e255 =. ID whiun he Txancre. ©: 4 
8 nn __ ; 
| Golconda, I Golconda, 1 
- Malabar, Goa. ; 
| Bifaagar, | Biſnagar. ; 
| | IxD14 beyond the Gances. | . 
Ccchinchina, | Thoanza. 
| Tonquin, ” Cachan, or Keccio, 
Ws xo ; a Pegu. 
Siam, | Siam. : 
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Son. India, you fay, Sir, is very extenſive ; pray, how 


large is it? 


Father. The two peninſulas are equal in length, being 
each about two thouſand miles; but the breadth of India 
beyond the Ganges, is one thouſand miles, and that of 


India on this fide the Ganges, including the main land, 


is about fifteen hundred miles. India, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is fituate between the equator and 41 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 66 and 109 degrees of caſt 
longitude ; bounded on the north by the countries of 
Thibet and Uſbec Tartary ; on the ſouth, by the Indian 


Ocean; on the eaſt, by China and the Pacific Ocean; 
and on the weſt, by Perſia and the Indian Ocean. 


Son. What kind of country is India? | 
Father. You will find it, in ſome reſpects, very plea- 
ſant, and in others, as much. the reverſe. Tt is abun- 
dantly rich in almoſt every thing you can think of: the 
treaſures of America; the grain, paſture, and beſt fruits 
of Europe; with plenty of gold and filver, and a variety 


of pretty toys, as pearls, diamonds, and other precious 


ſtones ; nay, in ſhort, the riches of moſt parts of the globe 


centre here. But, on the other hand, the frequent inun- 


'd:tio:s and earthquakes ; the number of volcanoes ; the 
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violent ſlorms of wind, ener and li * j 1 
above all, the vaſt mulitudes of terrible 5 lions, 


tygers, ain other devouring animals, make the traveller 


every moment afraid of lofing his life. 

Son. It muſt, indeed, be very alarming ; and, th. 
ſtanding. the riches of this country, I {Fs not hke by 
any means to live in it But tell me, Sir, which are = 

chief rivers in India? for ſome of them appear from the 
map to be very large. _, 
Father, Yes; the Indus, the Ganges, and the 1 
pooter, are three rivers of prodigious fize. They all iſ- 
ſue from the. northern mountains which ſeparate India 
from Tartary, but each purſues a different courſe. The 
Indus runs foath weltward through a vaſt extent of coun- 


try, and empties itſelf by ſeveral mouths into the Indian 


Ocean. The other two, the Ganges and Burrampooter, 
take contrary directions for many Rnd of — but 
join together at laſt, and form a great body of water, fall- 
ung, by: I know not how many channels, into the Bay of 


1 rivers, * others witlun the tropics, overflow 
their banks during the rainy ſeaſon, laying the country 
under water for 15 veral miles diſtant. On this account, 
the natives are obliged to build their houſes on high pil- 
lars, to protect them from floods; and they have no other 
idea of ſeaſons, but wet and dry, or that of dividing the 
year into eaſterly and weſterly monſoons, winds which blow 
half a year one way, and half a year the other. 

Son. This is very remarkable; but what kind of peo- 
ple are the inhabitants? 

Father. They are very ingenious in their manufactures; 
the fineneſs of their linen excels that of any part of the 
world. Hence the commerce of India is of ſo great im- 
portance, that European powers have frequently fought 
for it. The greateſt part thereof is now in the hands of 
the Engliſh; and next to them, the Dutch hold the Jary 
geſt ſhare. | 

But with reſpec̃t to as perſons of the natives ; yo 
will fee, in the Hither Peninſula, a variety of complexions, 
ſome black, ſome white, and ſome tawny; but in the 

Farther Peninſula, they are all tawny, though ſituated 
ncarer the equator. This ſhows plainly, that it is not 
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the infuence of the fan alone, which e a black 


complexion. 


Son. TFis evidenty and what more of this people, pray ? 


Do they all ſpeak the ſame language ? 


Father. No; different dialects prevail amongſt them ; 


though in India, as in moſt of the eaſtern countries, the 


Arabie is the learned language; and, amongſt the polite 


cireles, the Perſic is uſed. | 


Theſe people are generally either Mahometans or ido- 


laters, and are under the government of the Great Mo. 


gu}, who rules in an abſolute manner. Their chief town 


is called Delhi. | 


Son. Is there ny thing worthy of notice in this city? 


Father. It is deſcribed as being a fine city of vaſt ex- 
tent, containing the imperial palace, which is adorned 


with the uſual magnificence of the eaſt; and that is all | 


know of it. 


Continuing our courſe, therefore, ſtill eaſtward, we ar- 
rive at another country of prodigious extent mean the 


empire of : 
CuIxA. 


Son. Pray, Sir, how large may this country be? 
Fratber. It is not leſs than fourteen hundred and fifty 


miles long, and twelve hundred and ſixty broad. Its ſi- 


tuation is between 20 and 42 degrees north latitude, and 
93 and 123 eaſt longitude; bounded by a ſtone wall of 
about fifteen hundred miles long, on the north; on the 
ſouth, by the Chineſian Sea, and the kingdom of Ton- 


quin; on the eaſt, by the Pacific Ocean, which ſeparates 
it from America; and, on the weſt, by the Tartarian 


countries, and mountains of Thibet and Ruſſia. 
yn. What provinces are contained in it? 


Fether. It is uſually divided into fifteen, which, with 


their chief cities, are the followiag: 


f 
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| Provinces. | Gif es 
4 
Within the grea Pekin, Fan: 
wall, and * Lanſi, Tayen. 
ing to it, are, ene : | * 
xy | Xantum, nchis. | 
we 15 alt of b Nanking, Nankang. 1 avs 
een 0505 - e _ | Nimpo. | 
} Honan, 5 rere, 
Midland rovinces,7 | Huguam, | oangfu, - | | 
- C| Kiamſi, | — „„ 
Fo-kien, Focken, Amoy| . 
Southernprovinces, 3] Canton, Canton. 
| | Quamfi, Quilin. | 
WE. - Suchuen, | Tckanten. 
Weſtern — Queeheu, | Queehen. 
2 4 3 „„ 


Theſe provinces, whether fol ſize, fertility; ar: 


neſs, or wealth, might paſs for ſo many diſtinct . : 
y 


doms. China, excepting towards the north, is genera 


a plain country, and contains no remarkable mountains ; * 
but its rivers are large and numerous; the chief of which 
are the Vamour, the Argan, the Crocceus, or Whamboo, 
or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue River, and 
the Tay. To theſe may be added numbers of fine ca- 


nals, bf ch, for their depth, extent, and ſeveral conyeni- 


ences belonging to them, are not to be excelled in any - 
part of the world. You will fee the ſides of the princi- 
pal of them lined with hewn ſtone, and furniſhed, in ma- 


ny places, with ſtone quays, together with bridges of cu- 


rious conſtruction thrown over them. In ſhort, the va- 
riety that is feen upon the borders of theſe canals, and 
the "der fruitfulneſs of the AT render China 


highly pleaſant and delightful. 


Son.” You make me almoſt wiſh to be in China; but 
pray, Sir, is the climate good ? 

Father. In fo large a country, it muſt be variable. The 
ar in the northern parts is ow towards the middle mild 
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and temperate, and ſouthward, within and about the tro- 


pie of Cancer, it is very hot. ee 
Under this variety of climates, are to be met with 
fruits, and ſuch produce of the earth as are brought forth 


in other cold and hot countries. There are ſome com- 


modities, however, that ſeem to be in a manner peculiar 
to China, ſuch as the tea-plant, China and Japan ware, 
and the tallow tree. This laſt bears a fruit which par- 
takes of the nature of tallow, both in ſmell, colour, and 
conſiſtency; and the natives make their candles of it. 
Son. What kind of people are the inhabitants? 

' Father. The general face of the country ſhows them to 
be remarkably induſtrious. There is ſcarce a ſpot of 
ground, however barren by nature, but they make it to 
produce fomething or other; and that great ſtone wall 
which ſeparates China from Tartary, together with their 


canals, quays, bridges, &c. are all wonderful effects and 


convineing proofs of human labour and induſtry. 
The Chineſe, as to their perſons, are middle ſized, ra- 
ther of a tawny complexion, having their faces broad, 
their eyes black and ſmall, their 3 2 rather ſhort; and 
thoſe who are the moſt corpulent are reckoned the moſt 
handſome. 3 555 

They are extremely fond of learning. No part of the 
world gives greater encouragement to men of education 
than China. However mean and low their birth may be, 
if they have but learning, they are raiſed to high ſtations 
in life: on the other hand, if their birth be ever fo exalt- 


ed, without they apply themſelves to their ſtudies, they 


fink into poverty and difrepute. : 
In their religion, they are generally Pagans, ſubject to 
their own emperor, whoſe government is abſolute. He 
is ſtyled “ Holy Son of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, 
% Great Father of his People.” His place of reſidence is 
at Pekin, the capital of the whole empire. | 
Son. Does Pekin afford any thing remarkable? 
Fatber. You would be ſurpriſed to ſee the number of 
its inhabitants, which are computed to be about two mil- 
lions. The ſtreets, though ſpacious, and of great extent, 


are generally in confuſion, occaſioned by the vaſt multi- 


tudes of people, and of horſes, camels, mules, aſſes, carts, 
and waggons paſſing and repaſſing. 8 


t *¹ 7 
This city, like moſt other towns in- China, is built in 
the form of a ſquare. The houſes in general have not 
the beſt appearance; but the imperial palace is an exten- 
five building, ſurrounded. by a good brick wall; and it 
would be endleſs to mention the different apartments, fur- 
niture, and magazines belonging to it. 
We have now had a pretty general ſurvey of the em- 
pire of China; at leaſt, you have ſeen all that I can ſhow 
you of it: we will, therefore, proceed to the laſt country 
we have to viſit in the Aſiatic continent, namely, 
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Son. In what part of the continent doth that᷑ country 
Father. Take a view of the map, and you will quickly 
find it; for, as to the extent of its territories, it is ſupe- 
rior to any country that you have yet ſeen. It extends 
itſelf over all the northern part of Aſia, from 30 degrees 
north latitude beyond the Arctic Circle, and from 50 to 
150 degrees eaſt longitude, being about four thouſand 
miles in length, and twenty-four hundred in breadth. Its 
boundaries are, the Frozen Ocean on the north; on the 
ſouth, China, India, Perſia, and the Caſpian Sea; on the 
eaſt, the Pacific Ocean; and, on the welt, Muſcovy, or 
the Ruſſian empire. The Muſcovites and the Chineſe 
poſſeſs a 7 7 ſhare of this country; for which reaſon, 
that part of it. which hes northward beyond. the river 
Oby, is called Ruſſian Tartary ; and that portion which 
is ſeparated from China by that great wall, is named 
Chineſe Tartary: and thoſe parts again, which do not 
belong to either the Ruſſians or Chineſe, go by the 
name of Independent Tartary. F 
Son. T underſtand you, Sir; and I think that the 
Ruſſian territories towards the north, eſpecially thoſe parts 
which lie beyond the Arctic Circle, muſt be very cold. 
Father. Ruſſian Lapland, and Nova Zembla, an iſland 
on that coaſt, are indeed very diſmal regions, abounding 
with little elſe but unhealthy marſhes, and deſolate moun- 
tains covered with ſnow the year round. But in Siberia, 
and the midland parts, it is more pleaſant, the air being 
more temperate, and the foil tolerably fruitful in grain 


11 


and vegetables. Siberia is ſaid to contain mines of g 
filver, copper, iron, jaſper, and loadſtone; and 21 8 
veral foreſts well ſtocked with a variety of animals, which 
fupply the natives with food and clothes, and other com. 
modities advantageous for trade. When we come to the 
* we have before us ſtill finer proſpects of 
* The eountry is well watered with rivers, ſome of which 
we have obſerved in other places; the moſt noted are the 
Wolga, the Oby, the Tabol, the Irtis, the Geneſa or 
Jenſka, the Burrampooter, the Lena, and the Argun. 
Son. Is there any thing remarkable with reſpect to 
the natives? ? | 
;- Father. Were you to ſee them, you would not admire 
either their ſhape or features. They are in general thick 
and ſhort, having flat broad faces, and little black eye; 
ſet deep in their heads. They are a kind of wandering 
people, ſo fond of travelling from place to place, that 
they look * a fixed reſidence as a ſort of puniſhment, 
eſpeeially if they are doomed to any kind of labour. 
When a perſon offends them, their wiſh againft him is, 
that he may live in one fixed place, and work like a 
ERuſſian. In their peregrinations, they ſeldom appear on 
foot. They are exceilent horſemen, and remarkably 
dexterous at the bow. A Tartar, while at full gallop, 
will ſplit a pole with an arrow, though at a confiderable 
diſtance from it. + Fa EY | 


Some of them, as to religion, are the groſſeſt idolaters; 


and others profeſs Mahometaniſm, and other fſuperſti- 

Their towns and cities are in general no better than 
fixed hordes, and do not afford any thing remarkable. 
The two moſt conſiderable towns are called Tobolſſc and 
Aſtracha. a | | 


Having finiſhed our travels over the continent of Aſt, 
we now proceed to take a turn among ſome of the chief 
iſlands, which lie ſcattered about in the eaſtern Indian 
Ocean. Ft © 1 | | | 

Son. They ſeem to be very numerous; which of them 
ſhall we firſt pay a viſit to? „„ 

Father. We will go off the eaſt coaſt of China to the 
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japan iſlands, the chief of which are Niphon, Tonſa, 
Bongo, and Dezima. Their foil and productions are 
nuch the ſame as in China; and the natives are ingeni- 
ous, fond of learning, and famous for their Japan ware, 
They are governed by a deſpotic prince, who is ſome- 
times, ſtyled Emperor, and ſometimes King. His place of 
r:idence is at Jeddo, the capital town of the empire, 

Lower down, oppolite the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of China, 
gear the province of Fo-kien, we meet with a fine iſland, 
«Wi in moſt of the neceſſaries of life, called For- 
noſa. 
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„„ : | 
5 Father. Exactly, Stephen; and it is rendered remark- 
le from its being divided into two parts, by a chain of 
„ Inountains running through the middle from north to 
„ uth. The weſtern part thereof is inhabited by the 
f Chineſe, and the eaſtern by the original inhabitants, who, 
, Gbough they are reckoned a very inoffenſive people, are 
boked upon by the Chineſe as no better than ſavages. - 
. pon DY | 
. WU Lauriching towards the eaſt, and after about ſixteen 
' Wiundred miles fail, we come at the Ladrone or 'Thieviſh - 
[lands, fo called from the pilfering qualities of the na- 
tives. It was on one of theſe, named Tinian, that Lord 
Anſon firſt landed, after paſſing the Pacific Ocean. He 
nd his crew, being in a ſickly Lats, were greatly relieved 
lere from the oranges, and other fruits which the iſland 
\ Wiroduced, 4 „ | 
Son. To croſs that wide ocean, muſt be a long, fa- 
truing voyage. * 03s OS 
Father. It is a great diſtance ; and as it ſeems to you 
ather tedious, we will return weſtward ; and in the Chi- 
tele ſea, oppoſite India beyond the Ganges, we fall in 
rith a large cluſter of iſlands, about eleven hundred in 
wnber. They were firſt diſcovered by Magellan, 
ud afterwards conquered by the Spaniards in the reign 
of Philip II. from whom they took the name of Philip- 
pine Iſles. They are pleaſant, fruitful iſlands, inhabited 
b5 Chineſe, Ethiopians, Spaniards, Portugueſe, painted - 
people, and I know not what beſides. | | ; 
Sailing down ſouthward from hence, we arrive at the 
Nolucca Iles, remarkable for their cloves and other ſpices. 


Son, I ſee it, Sir; it lies, I think, under the tropic of 


cd to be the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It: : 


4 
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They are five in number, namely, Bachian, Machiy 
Motyr, Ternate, and Tydore, all which are ſituated with. 
in Aght of each other. | | | 
Turning back again to the north, until we come un- 
der the equator, and ſteering directly weſtward, we react 
the Ifland of Celebes, or caſſar, the chief prodyce o 
which is pepper and opium. i 
And farther on, weitward, are the Sunda Iſlands, the 
principal of which are Borneo and Sumatra, both ſituated 
under the equator. Borneo, before the diſcovery of New, 
Holland, was reckoned the largeſt iſland in the world. 
It is about eight hundred miles long, and ſeven hundred 
broad, being rather of a circular "mY Gold and dia. 
monds are here produced in abundance, together with 
rice, cotton, canes, pepper, camphire, and various ſorts 
of fruits. The ſea coaſts peg of to heavy rain; 
which uſually continue about eight months; and the in. 
habitants hve in houſes built either on high pillars, or on 
floats in the middle of the rivers. They are of a ſwarthy 
complexion, and go almoſt naked. = Ez 
Sumatra, the weſtermoſt. iſland, is famous for produ- 
cing great quantity of gold; Some have thought it to 
be the Ophir mentioned in the ſcriptures ; but modern 
travellers ſay, that this iſland was not known to the a- 
cients, | 5 5 
Son, I ſee another iſland farther on, weſtward, lying : 
the foot of the Hither India; pray, what is its name ! 
Father. That is the famous Ceylon, Stephen, eſteem 


e are long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, to- 
o, ebony, muſk, faltpetre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſtech f 
copper, befides cinnamon and fruits of various kinds; £ 
and withal plenty of gold and filver, and a variety of pre-. 
eious ſtones. VV „ wrs 
Son. To whom doth ſuch a fine. iſland belong? . 
Father. All its valuable commodities are monopolzec 
by the Dutch, who have ſhut up the king in his capital E 
eity of Candy; ſo that neither he nor his ſubjects ar, 
permitted to carry on any kind of trade with other n- 
tions, „ 
Leaving the pleaſant Ceylon, we will now ſteer to- 
wards the north, and in turning round the ſouthern ei- 
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alled the Maldives, to which the Dutch frequently re- 
ſort. | | 5 


n. Higher up, northward, on the Malabar coaſt, is one 
o the principal ſettlements the Engliſh have in this part 


of the world. It is called Bombay, and has no other re- 
mmendation but its fort and harbour.  ' © 


Afatic iſlands that I know of; and ſo our voyage to 
this quarter of the globe is completed. 7 


ia. | 
1 DIALOGUE x. 
| Of Africa. 


HE father told his ſon, the next day, that as they 


roceed to take a view of the ſultry deſerts of Africa. 
This quarter of the globe, Stephen, continues he, is 


„ad about ſixty miles broad, between the Red Sea and 
e Mediterranean, uſually called the Iſthmus of Suez. 
Son. I ſee, Sir, that Africa is almoſt ſurrounded by 
be ſea ; but you ſpeak of its being of great extent; pray, 
ow large 18 1t ? 5 „ 
MW Father, Its utmoſt length, from north to ſouth, is not 
:s than four thouſand three hundred miles; and its 
reateſt breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is as good as three 
ouſand five hundred miles. It extends from Cape Bo- 


„ in the Mediterranean Sea, in 37 degrees north lati- 


atitude ; and from Cape Verd, in 17 degrees and a quar- 
kr weſt longitude, to Cape Guardafui, near the Straits 
f Babelmandel, in 51 degrees and a quarter eaft lon- 
rude. Its boundaries are the Mediterranean Sea, which 
Wiides it from Europe, on the north; on the ſouth, the 
douthern Ocean; on the eaſt, the Iſthmus of Suez, the 


4 


remity of the Hither India, we fall in with a vaſt cluf. 
er of ſmall iſlands, or little rocks juſt above the water, 


[ have now, Stephen, conducted you through all the 


ad finiſhed their tour through Aſia, they would then 


very large peninſula joined to Aſia only by a neck of 


ude, to the Cape of Good Hope, in 34 degrees ſouth 


ied Sea, and the Indian Ocean, which ſeparate it from , 
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| Aſia; and, on the weſt, the great Atlantic Ocean, which 


flows between it and America. | CE IE 
Son. I underſtand you, Sir; and when I come to view 
the map more narrowly, I find that the equator runs al. 
moſt through the middle of Aﬀrica. © + 
Father. Right, Stephen ; and, as by far the 
part of this peninſula lies within the torrid zone, it muſt 
be much expoſed to the ſcorching beams of the ſun; {fl 
that here we are not to expect that variety of ſeaſons n 
which we have hitherto experienced along the territories 
of Europe and Aſia. In ſome of the lady deſerts of 
Africa, the heat becomes almoſt intolerable to an Euro- 
pean. Snow is ſeldom or never ſeen, except on the tops 
of ſome lofty mountains; and we might as ſoon expect 
to find the waters congealed into ice, during the hotteſt 
days of ſummer in England, as to ſee them ſo at any 
time in the deſerts of Aﬀrica, 8 
Son. Water, I ſhould ſuppoſe, in ſuch dry and ſultry 
regions, muſt be a valuable article; pray, Sir, are there 
any nivers here worthy of notice? 


| 
e 
b 
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Father. Yes; the Nile, a river remarkable for its in- t» 
undations ; together with the Niger, the Gambia, the t! 
Senegal, and ſome others of leſs note, run through 
Africa. % py EQ 
You will find alſo ſome mountains of diſtinction in this 
quarter of the globe. On the north, between Barbary 
and Biledulgerid, lies Mount Atlas, ſuppoſed by the au- A 
cients to be the higheſt in the world. It had its name 
abi it by a king of Mauritania, who, being a great I th 
over of altronomy, uſed to obſerve the ftars from its an 
ſummit; and hence the poets repreſent him as bearing fo 
the heavens en his ſhoulders. Among ſome. others are I ſe 
the Mountains of the Moon, which run between Aby in 
ſinia and Monomotapa, and are {til higher than thoſe of I] ab 
Atlas; and the Peak of Teneriffe, which, in the form ve 
of a ſugar-loaf, ſtands on an iſland of the ſame name, I ra 
commanding . a proſpect at the diſtance of about one hun- Se 


dred and twenty miles. . bo 
Son. That, indeed, muſt be a very high mountain; I th 
bur again, Sir, what countries doth Africa contain ? rel 


Father. It comprehends eight large nations, namely, em 
Egypt, Barbary, Biledulgerid, Zaara, or the Deſert,” Ne- r 


E 6 
land, Nein Nubia, Ethiopia, beſides ſeveral other 
Pn ones. As to the diviſions of Africa, almoſt all 
the learned differ in their opinions reſpecting them; Fund 
the reaſon 1s, that ſcarcely any traveller yet y Emu 
ed into the heart of the country : of courſe, 4 3 in- 
land places of this quarter of the globe may be ranked 
among the unknown parts of the world. 


But we will proceed to take a view of the nations juſt : 
now mentioned. And firſt of | 


Pare 


This country is ſituated in the north-eaſt part of Afri. 
ca, between 20 and 32 degrees north —— and 28 
and 36 eaſt longitude; bounded, on the north, by the 
D ea; on the ſouth, by Abyſlinia, or the 
Upper Æthiopia; on the eaſt, by the Red Sea; and, on 
the ak by the unknown parts of Africa, 

Sen. How large is Egypt ? 

Father. It is about fix hundred miles 1 in length, and - 
two hundred and fifty in breadth. Egypt is divided into 
the Upper, the Middle, and the 5 This laſt di- 
viſion is of a triangular ſhape, formed by the Levant Sea 
and the two principal branches of the Nile. 

Son. The Nile, I ſuppoſe, is a very large river? 

Father. Yes; it riſes from a lake near the middle of 
Abyſlinia ; and, after winding a prodigious courſe from 
— to north, diſcharges itſelf, by ſeveral channels, 56 
the Mediterranean Sea. It is the only river in E | 
and as the nature of the climate here is exceſſiy 5 55 


for moſt part of the year, and ſo very dry that rain is 


ſeldom ſeen to fall, the Nile muſt become highly valuable 
in this country. I told you before of its being remark- 
able for its inundations. It begins to riſe when the ſun is 
vertical in Æthiopia; and being ſwelled by the annual 
rains, which uſually fall there from the latter — of May to 
September, it overflows Egypt and the lower grounds 
bordering upon it, ſo as, at the height of its flood, no- 
thing can be ſeen in Lower Egypt but the tops of fo- 
reſts and fruit trees, with towns and villages built on 
eminences either natural or artificial, When it has ar- 
nved at its proper height, the natives 88 a kind of 


1 
jubilee, with all ſorts of feſtivities. And, indeed, their 
rejoicings are not without reaſon; for the fertility of the 
ſoil in pt is chiefly owing to the overflowing of the 

Nile. When the waters have ſubſided, the ground is co. 
vered with a kind of mud, 'which proves moſt excellent 
manure. The huſbandman caſts in his grain in May and 
October. He turns his cattle out to graze in Novem- 
ber; and in a month or two, the fields are beautifully 
clothed with riſing corn, etables, and almoſt all man. 
ner of verdure. Oranges, lemons, melons, dates, plan- 
tains, and other fruits, are alfo produced in Egypt in 

great abundance. The harveſt months here * 4 

. and April, which generally afford three crops, one of 

corn, one of melons, and another of lettuces and cucum. 

bers. The latter are the food of the inhabitants for x 

of the year, who find no manner of inconvenience from 

ee . 

Son. What kind of people are the natives? 
Fruatber. You will find amongſt them different nations, 
nàs Turks, Moors, Arabs, Greeks, Jews, and other fe- 

reigners. But the deſcendants of the ancient Egyptians 
are called Cophtis, and are a people of tawny complexion, 
though to the ſonth, upon the borders of Nubia, they 
are all black. They have the character of being, in ge- 
neral, an ill- looking flovenly people, much given to in- 
dolence and pride. Some of them pretend to be Chri- 
ſtians; but the moſt predominant religion 3 them 
is Mahometaniſm. Their government is in the hands of 
the Grand Signior, who appoints over them a viceroy, 
ſtyled the Paſha of Grand Cairo. 

Son. Is there any thing elſe, Sir, worth notice in E- 
55 5 | 

"© Father. Tt is remarkable for its ancient pyramids, ſome 

-of which are of great height ; and the caverns where the 
Egyptians uſed to bury the embalmed dead bodies, with 
ſeveral other remains of antiquity, excite the curioſity of 

the traveiler. | 1 : 

Egypt is much celebrated in ancient hiſtory for its 
power and greatneſs, It was formerly reckoned to be 
the fourth part of the world, and to contain more cities 
than any one of all the other three, viz. Europe, Aſia, and 
America. Their number, at preſent, is greatly diminiſhed, 
though the towns and villages are ſtill very numerous. 
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ir W Syn. Which is the capital town in Egypt 1 
ie W Father. Cairo, a ay. populous city ſituate near the 
de eaſtern bank of the Nile, about one hundred miles ſouth 
of its entrance into the ſea. * The air about this city is 
very inſalubrious, which, with the narrownelſs of its ſtreets, 
renders it ah unpleaſant place to live in. | 
Alexandria, once the capital of Egypt, and the em- 
rium of the whole world, is now greatly fallen from 
its ancient ſplendour, though {till a conſiderable port. It 
is ſeated on the Levant coaſt, about forty miles weſt of 
n the Nile, and one hundred and twenty north-weſt of 
h Cairo. This city derived its name from its founder, 
Alexander the Great. 235 Si 


- This is all that I know of Egypt; therefore moving h 
t aftward from Alexandria, we arrive next at a large 
n IF country of about two thouſand miles in length, and, in ſome - 


places, ſeven hundred and fifty in breadth I mean 


* 


Son. Whereabout is this country fituated ? 


l, Father. It lies between 25 and 37 degrees north lati- | 


tude, and extends itſelf along the ſouth coaſt of the Me- 


diterranean Sea, as far as Egypt, between 7 and 44 de- 


1 
. 
grees caſt longitude. Its boundaries are, the Mediterra- 
nean Sea on the north; on the ſouth, the Zaara, or the 
n © Deſert ; on the eaſt, Egypt; and, on the welt, the At- 
i kntic Ocean. Barbary comprehends the kingdoms of 


„Tunis, Algiers, Fez, Morocco, Tripoli, and Barca, 


which laſt is a large ſandy deſert, inhabited only by a 
few wandering Arabs, partly ſubject to the Turks. 

Son. What kind of countries are the other kingdoms 
© | of Barbary? | 


Father. The fineſt, next to Egypt, in all Africa. The 


c 

n YI climate is generally temperate, neither too hot in ſum- 

f mer, nor too cold in winter, but an agreeable medium 
between both. The ſoil is rich in corn, wine, oil, ſugar, 


dates, almonds, olives, melons, and almoſt every thing 


that can add to the luxuries of life, The general face 


5 
þ 

of the country, too, is agreeably diverſified with woods, 

| mountains, and vaſt extended plains ;- and is well water-⸗ 
| 


ed along the coaſt with ſmall rivers. : 
„ 22 
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Fou would like to live in Barbary extremely wel 


were it not for the wild beaſts which abound in the ge. 
ferts, ſuch as lions, tygers, leopards, bears, monſtrous 
ferpents, &c. VV 

Son. I ſhould be much afraid of theſe creatures; but 
you ſpoke, Sir, juſt now of ſome rivers watering this 
country ; 1 252 which are the principal? IE 


 _ Father. I ſaid they were only fmall ; but the moſt not- 
ed are the Ghir, the Malvia, the Dras, the Guadalbar. 
ber, and the Megarada ; moſt of which iſſue from the 


mountains of Atlas ; and, running from ſouth to north, 


fall into the Mediterranean Sea. 5 0 | 
Son. The Atlas mountains ſeem from the map to be 
ry extenſive, | | my 4 


Father. Yes; they run the whole length of Barbary | 


from the Weſtern Ocean, to which they give the name 
of Atlantic, as far as Egypt. The ancients repreſented 
theſe mountains to be of extraordinary height in many 
e but modern travellers ſay, that they can nowhere 
compared to the Alps or the Apennines. 
Son. Are there any other remarkable mountains in Bar. 


3 | Sh 

ather. None that I know of; and therefore I pro- 
_ ceed to give you ſome account of the natives. 

_ Theſe people have generally their names from the dil. 


ferent countries which they inhabit. The natives of Mo- 


rocco are called Moors; thoſe of Algiers, Algerines; 
and thoſe of Tunis, Tuniſines. The Moors are fippolit 
to be the original inhabitants, but the Arabs. are now diſ- 
perſed through every kingdom, and both are cruelly op- 
preſſed by a few Turks, who, being an abandoned race 
of pirates, and the very refuſe of Conftantinople, fled 
hither to eſcape the puniſhment of their crimes. The 
Arabs, eſpecially in the deſert of Barca, follow their com- 
mon trade of moleſting and plundering travellers on the 
high road; and the Moors are reckoned a covetous, in- 
hoſpitable people ; nay, to obtain fome worldly advan- 
tage or other, they will not hefitate at any manner of 

treachery or deceit. The latter, however, with all their 
ee one, are very obedient to their parents and ſu- 
periors; and, what is ſtill very commendable, they hold 


their religion in the greateſt reverence, and whatever they 


eſteem ſacred, is not ta be trifled with. | 


SB © RR 9 


a» 


L 161 J 
Son. What W do they profeſs? ?: 


Father. Mahometaniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion; 7 | 


many of the Moors differ from this, and adhere to the 
tenets of one Hamet, a modern ſectariſt. Both theſe and 
the Mahometans, when they attend on religious duties, 
or the perſon of their ſovereign, put off cker e 
which they uſually wear. 

Son. What kind of government have they? 

Father. The ſtates of Barbary are not all ſubject to 
the ſame power. Algiers, Tuns, and Tripoli, are each 


governed by a baſhaw or viceroy, under the Grand Sig- 


vior ; but Morocco is —_—_— to its own emperor, who: 
rules in an abſolute manner. 8 1 the power of life 
and death entirely at his own 410 he exerciſes the 


molt ſavage cruelties over his ſubjects, whoſe ſubmiſſion 


is no leſs remarkable than his ferocity. His place of re- 
ſdence is at Mequinez, a large eity ſituate on a delight- 


ful plain in the kingdom of Fez, and i is now the capital 


of the whole empire. 
Son. Are there 11 other towns of importance in Bar. 


bary? 


The number of its inhabitants, formerly reckoned to be 
one hundred thouſand, is now reduced to twenty-five 
thouſand, Much 1s recorded of its magniſicent build- 
ings; but its fine palaces are daily 2 to ruin, withe 
out being rebuilt. 

Algiers, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame name, is 


another large city, ftanding on the dechvity of a moun-— 


tain, on the ſouth ſide of the Mediterranean Sea, oppo· 
ite to the iſland of Minorca. - 

To the weſt of Algiers again, in the kingdom of Tu- 
nis, we meet with the remains of ſeveral noble cities, ſome 


of which are ſtill in good eondition. Tunis, the capital, 


s a celebrated town, ſituate on bee Gulf of Goletta, a- 
dout ten miles diſtant from the e where the city of 
Carthage, the reſidence of the — Queen Dido, for- 
merly ſtood. - 

Fanthede: on, eaſtward, on the Mediterranean coaſt, you 


may ſee Tripoli, a conſiderable — and. 4 ofa a ce- 


9 rnd 
0 1 


* 


Father. Morocco was once a "A populous city, and 
the ſeat of government, but now it is greatly decayed. 
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arning now towards the ſouth, nf: havidg pallet 
_ over arms tlas mountains, we enter a large deſert coun 
try, called Zaara, which lies to the north of . Negr 
* itſelf from the river Alback over againſt the 
RE PICS Mont. ns Rot 


2 4 And what is there worthy of i here? 

Father. It is hardly worth our ſtay, it being little elſe 
but barren burning ſands, thinly inhabited, and _—_ 
deſtitute both of water and proviſions. 

But, moving eaſtward towards the Red Goa; we come 
to a very fruitful country, abounding in corn, rice, and 
fruits, with gold and filver in great plenty. » 

Son. A Sir, what do you call this fine country ? 2 


le | Ar viduals, or Uerxx Erbe 


Lou may ſee it your map, lying between 6 and 
20 degrees north latitude, and 26 and 44 degrees eaſt 
tongitude. Its boundaries are the kingdom of Sennaar, 
or N ubia, on the north; on the ſouth, the kingdom of 
Ging) iro and Alaba; on the eaſt, partly the Red Sea, and 
part Dancala ; and, on the mill; Gorham... 
Son. How large is Abyſſinia? ?: 
- Father. It is about nine hundred miles Jokes inns eight 
hundred broad; and, according to the moſt approved ac- 
counts, contains: the provinces of Maſſuah, "Tigre, Sa- 
men, Begemder, Amhara, Walaka, Gogam, Damon n, 
Maitſha, Dembea, Kuara, and Nara. 
Its climate is remarkably hot, eſpecially in the valleys; ; 
but the rainy ſeaſon, which uſually lafts about fix months, 
keeps the ground perpetually cold. Theſe periodical 
rains, as I mentioned before, occaſion the overfiowings of 
the Nile. The plains of this country are watered by ſe- 
veral ſmaller rivers, which, with the torrents that de- 
ſeend from the mountains during the nr ſeaſon, wel 
| the Nile to an enormous ſize. 
San. Vou ſpeak of mountains, father zam ane 
a eien, in this count 
© Father: P 
5 vine; or ſugar: loaf, extremely lofty, and: beautifully 
clothed with weten There are canals 
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fure of the. nobility, who have uſurped much of the ſo- 


t 1 
them, preſent to you 1 but barren rocks; but, 
when yu have reached their ſummits, you are agreeably 
ſurpriſed with fruitful plains, well watered. The ſides of 
theſe rocks are ſo ſteep, that the oxen and other quadru-- 
peds are ſaid to be drawn up to the top by means of cranes.. 
| Deſcending from the hills into the valleys, we enter 
fome very pleaſant fields, abounding in corn, and paſ- 
tures well ſtocked with camels, horſes, ſheep, oxen, and: 
Son. But are there any wild beaſts in this country? 
Father. They are very numerous; the elephant, rhi- 
nocerbs, lion, leopard, hyæna, and other quadrupeds com- 
mon to the reſt of Africa, abound in Abyſlinia.. - _ 
But as you ſeem to be ſomewhat terrified at the men- 
tioning of theſe wild beaſts, we will turn our views to 
the natives. | 1 | | 5 
Theſe people are of black eomplexion, or nearly ſo; 
of good ſtature, and regular features; go almoſt naked, 
having only a ſmall piece of ſkin, or coarſe ſtuff, wrapped. 
about their waiſts. But what is of more importance than. 
their dreſs, bodily ſhape,. or colour, they are ſaid to be 
of tractable diſpoſitions, fond of learning; and ſeem to. 
have a good ſhare of vivacity and natural wit, but have 
few opportunities to improve their talents, Their reli-. 
gion appears to be a mixture of Chriſtianity and Juda- 
tim ; and in the former they approach ſomewhat near the 
Greek church. FFF e 
Son. What kind of government have they? | , 
Father. Altogether deſpotic; the common people are 
treated as mere flaves.. They pay the greateſt reſpect to 
their ſovereign, whom they ſtyle Negus, or King, or ra- 
ther Neguſcha Nechaſcht, which- fignihes in the: 
guage, King of Kings. The Portugueſe, who viſited this 


country in the ſixteenth century, ſay, that he was ſtyled 


Preſter John, or Preſbyter John; and the Turks and A- 
rabians again receiving many of their black ſlaves from 
Ethiopia, gave him — of Preſter Chan, or Cham, 
Which implies, King of Sa u,,l tn. 

The throne, though hereditary, ſometimes deſcends. 
10 a younger or illegitimate ſon, according to the plea- 


%, 


I 0 1 


vereign authority. The king ſpends the greater part of 
the year in the field, ended by great armies of .horſe i ; 
and foot; and oftentimes he expire: OE WO ee 
b in tents. | by 
Von. Pray, Sir, have they no/cities? 10 
Father. Yes; Gondar, the capital, and whine the Fi fl 
uſually reſides when out of the field, is a conſiderable Il , 
town. It is ſeated on a lofty hill, the top of which, If ſe 
where the town ſtands, is nearly plain. The Houſes are I 
chiefly built of _; and the roofs thatched. m the form p 


of a ſugar loaf; which oonſtruction i is always uſed where 
| the periodical rains fal. 5H 
Dixan is another town built on the ſummit of i# hib, u 
ey the ſame conical form. Ia 


Axum, formerly a large handſome town, and ſuppoſ- th 
ed to have been the capital of the whole kingdom, is now I (, 
reduced to a village. Its ruins, however, are very exten- lf ce 
five, and ſhow it to have been once a couliderable place. 
I know of no other town worth mentioning, except I ir 
Meſuah, the houſes of which are ſeated upon an iſland 
of the ſame name, near the Abyſſinian n of the Red 5 
R. 
& Is there any thing elſe worth notice in Abyſlinia ? | 
Father. I think I have told you what is moſt remark- I ,; 
able reſpecting it; and as to the countries on its fron - fa 
tiers, Nubia and the coaſt of Abex, excepting ſome fruit- MN 15 
ful parts of the former, bordering on the Nile, they are F 
generally barren, and afford but little worthy of atten- * 
tion. So directing our courſe eaſtward, and having paſ- t. 
fed over a large tract of land as yet very imperfectly I 
known, we- arrive at the weft coait of Africa, where we | 
meet with Negroland and Guinea, an immenſe territory, ¶ ti 
of which little is accurately known except the coaſt; 
and thence uſually called the Coaſt of Guinea. b 
This country eonſiſts of fix parts, namely, Negroland, I t 
Guinea, Loango, Congo, Benguela, and Mataman, It I a 
is faid to be about twenty-eight hundred miles long, and c 
two thouſand broad; bounded on the north by Zaara, or n 
the Deſert ; on the ſouth and weſt, by the Atlantic O- e 
cean; and on the eaſt, by the unknown parts of Africa. C 
ber. And, if] miſtake not the map, Sir, this country 3 


—— 


e 
les within the tropics, having the equator paſſing through 5 


ik, : : | Eg; 6 
Father. Yes; and on that account the climate muſt 
needs be exceedingly hot. That part of Guinea which 
lies low being covered with bogs and moraſſes, and over- 
flowed ſome months by e rains, becomes very 
unwholeſome. The face of the country, however, pre- 
ſents to the eye an agreeable proſpe& in many places, be- 
ing finely chequered with hills, valleys, woods, and cham- 
paign fields, and watered by ſeveral rivers. * 
Son. Which are the principal river? 7 
Father. The Cameron, the Sherbro, the Sierra Leon, 
the Volta, all which run through Guinea; and Ne 
land has, paſſing through it, the Grande, the Gambia, 
the Senegal, and, as ſome ſay, the Great Niger; but the 
ſource of this river, and where it falls into the fea, are un- 
certain. e e lignin os mg 
= What kind of country is it, as to the fertility of 
its fol? | FFT WEE 1's 
Father. It yields abundance of grain, called Guinea 
ain, with rice, maize or Indian corn, and a variety of - 
Fats common to other parts of Africa ©—-— 
But the grand articles of commerce, in this country, 
* * ivory, and the perſons of the natives. A man's 
family, here, forms his principal wealth. He ſells them, 
like ſo many cattle, and $7 gon at a lower rate, to the 
French, Dutch, and Engliſh, who give him in return 
woollen and linen manufactures, hardware, and ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, © The Engliſh trade to James's Fort, and 
other ſettlements near, and up, the river Gambia. 
Son. I am ſurpriſed, Sir, to hear you ſpeak of the na- 
tives ſelling each other; pray, what ſort of people are they? 
Father. The original inhabitants, or negroes, are as 
black as jet, going almoſt naked, and remarkable for 
their flat noſes, thick lips, and ſhort woolly hair. They 
are reckoned by the Engliſh factors to be thieviſhly in- 
clined, and to uſe unfair practices in their dealings, often 
mixing their gold with baſe metal; but ſuch tricks and ; 
cheats as travellers relate, were firſt taught them by the  _ 
Chriſtians. | | 2 Ee, 
A s to religion, there is little of it amongſt the Negroes, 
nor have they any particular form of government, but are 
domineered over by a number of petty kings, who are 
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reſtrained by no kind of law.—Their chief towns ar 
Benin and Madinga. 

ting the Guinea coaſt, and returning towards the 
eaſt; we find, in Lower Ethiopia, a large kingdom cal. 
led Monoemugi, contiguous to which, on the fouth, lies 
another that goes by the name of Monomotapa. The 
latter is a fruitful country, abounding in rice and ſugar. 
canes ; and the Portugueſe, who have ſettlements along 


the coaſt, trade thither for „ filver, ivory, and ſlaves. 


But as for any thing elſe, theſe countries are little 
known to us; and, therefore, we will move further eaſt. 
page all we enter the territories of 


Zihbvnnkn. 


Sen. I think I ſee that country. It extends a great 
diſtance along the eaſtern coaſt ; does it not, Sir? 

\. Father.” Ves; it lies between. 3. degrees north and 18 
degrees fouth latitude, and is reckoned to be about four- 


wen hundred miles long, and three hundred and fifty 


broad. Its boundaries are the country of Anian on the 
north; on the ſouth, the tropic of Capricorn; on the eaſt, 
ty Ladian Ocean; and, on the weſt, the nn 


* = What kind of country is Zangu abar 2. 5 
- Father. Its climate would be —— hot, were it 


| not cooled by the annual rains, and the breezes from the 


ſea. | Being well watered with rivers, its ſoil becomes 


very fruitful ; and its productions are much the fame as 
in 8 countries of Africa within the tropics. 

3 1 have various ſettlements and colonies 
— the c 


of which they are the entire ſovereign, 
having ſeveral petty princes under them. They bring 


from thence not only gold, filver, ivory, and ſlaves, but 


ſeveral other articles, as oftrich feathers, ſenna, aloes, 
civet, ambergris, and frankincenſe. They boaſt of 
having brought over multitudes of the natives to the 


_ Chriſtian 2 but by far the greater number of them 


remain, as formerly, either Mahometans or idolaters. 
The r is very populous, conſiſting chiefly of Ne. 
Melinda, the capital town, is ſaid to contain a- 

two hundred thouſand ee 


k n 1 


Son. This town u chen, I preſumes i is a place of tome note? 

Father. Les; the Portugueſe have ſeveral churches 
convents and warehouſes in it, the latter of which are well 
tored with European goods. It ſtands on the ſea coaſt, at 
the mouth of the river 2 or Zebec, in an agrees 
able plain. 

Nothing elſe remarkable ſcems to offer ieſelf i 1n Zangue- a 
bar, except that of its being conjoined, on the north, to 
a large country, called Anian ; but this is a barren, ſandy 
deſert, thinly inhabited, and deſtitute almoſt of all _ 
neceſſaries of life. 

We will, therefore, return. foathward; and 3 
our courſe back through Monoemugi and Monomotapa, 
till we arrive at the Rp part of 1 


The Cars of Goo Horz, or the Hotrixzot” b 
Couxrar. a 


Son. I have heard of that place, but cannot —_ I 
know any ing about it; pray, Sir, what fort of OY 
S112: 
Father. Bein ſituated without the ic of Capricorn "2 
and aa 5; 4 the eaſt, ſouth, e tropic by the great 
ſouthern ocean, the climate becomes more temperate than 
in thoſe parts of Africa which lie in the torrid zone. 
The country is very ſubject to high winds ; ſcarce a week 
paſſeth without a ſtorm, which becomes highly dange- 
rous to ſhipping upon the coaſt ; but theſe gales, though 
troubleſome, tend to purify the air, and to make the 
country very wholeſome. _ 

Son. Does the general face of the country preſent any 
thing remarkable? 

Father. Yes ; you will fee ſome mountains of confided. 
able heit ght, as the Sugar Loaf, fo called from its ſhape ; 
the Liow s Head; Charles” Mount, James' Mount, and the 
Table Mountain, the top of which, always before a ſtorm, 
ſeems as if covered with a cap of clouds. | 

Between theſe mountains are ſome fruitful valleys, | 
which, being fertilized by ſeveral brooks and rivulets de- 
ſcendin g from them, produce plenty of corn, wine, and 
a variety of fruits and vegetables. Cattle, veniſon, poul- 
try, and fiſh are alſo — here in great plenty. 


T3 
The country, however, is much infeſted with lions, 
tygers, leopards, elephants, and other ferocious wild 


I ᷑ube natives are called Hottentots, who chiefly ſubſiſt by 
hunting, fiſhing, and grazing : cattle. They ſupply the 
Dutch, who have a ſettlement here, with cattle, and af. 
ſiſt them in their huſbandry, for which they receive pro- 
viſions, brandy, tobacco, &c. e 
Son. What ſort of people are the Hottentots? 
| Father, They are of middling ſtature, and ſhape well. 
proportioned ; but their manner of N is not at all 
pleaſing. They go almoſt naked, and, as ſome ſay, with 
the inteſtines of animals wrapped about them, daubing 
themſelves with ſoot and greaſe to darken their com- 
plexion, which is naturally tawny. Their principal food 
conſiſts of roots, herbs, fruits, or milk. Their hahi- 
_ tations are moveable tents built in a circular form, and co- 
vered with mats or raw hides; a knot or circle of theſe 
huts is called a Kraal, or Hottentot town, though much 
more like a camp, which they remove from place to place, 
in ſearch of freſh paſture. Although theſe 99-4 2 live 
without, either religion or government, they are ſaid to 
be of a kind, hoſpitable diſpoſition. When a. traveller 
falls in their way, they find him food and lodging, and 
afford him every aſſiſtance in their power, for the pro- 
ſecuting of his journey, and reaching the place of his 
deſtination. TT” 


Having taken a neral view of the continent of Afri- 


ca ſo far as it is known, we will now pay a ſhort viſit 
to ſome of the principal iſlands diſperſed about this quar- 
ter of the globe. Of theſe ſome are ſituated to the caſt 
of Africa, in the Indian Ocean; and ſome to the weſt 
thereof, in the Atlantic Ocean. V 
Son. I can perceive from the map one iſland in the In- 
dian Ocean, oppoſite the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Africa, ſeem- 
ingly of conſiderable extent. 
Father. You mean, no doubt, Madagaſcar, which is 
the largeſt of the African iſlands, being near one thou- 
ſand miles long from north to ſouth, and generally be- 
tween two and three hundred miles broad. It is a 
pleaſant fruitful iſland, finely chequered with woods, hills, 
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and valleys; and watered by war” Ro vv "ich beak] | 
plentifully in fiſn. | 

. Sailing up towards the . — Wenne che aca 
weſt end of Madagaſcar and the continent, we fall in 
with the Comora Ifles, which are five in number, namely, 
Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, Angazeia, and Comora. The 
principal of theſe is Joanna, which affords plenty of pro- 
viſions; and the Eaſt India ſhips, bound to 3 
uſually touch here for refreſhment. | 

Higher up, ſtill northward, along thirty leag ves eaſt 
of Cape- Guardafui, at the mouth of Babebnandel Strait, 
which Fleade to the Red Sea, we come to the Iſland of 
Socotra. It has two good harbours, where the Euro- 
pean ſhips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their 
paſſage to India; for before the diſcovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Babelmandel Strait was the only paſ- 
ſage through which the colninoditics of India found ther E 
way to Europe. 

Turning back dias the bet and M el 
on the por hide of Madagaſcar, we touch at two French 
lands ſit uate pretty near each other; the one is called 
Bourbon, and the other Mauritius or Maurice, which ; 
name was given it by the Dutch, who firſt viſited it in 
1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ſtadtholder. 

Leaving the eaſtern world and the Indies, we now | 
turn round the Cape of Good Hope, where we come in 


view of the wide Atlantic Ocean; and the firit iſtand we 


touch at on this ſide the Cape is St. Helena, where the 
Engliſh merchantmen, on their return from India, uſual- 
ly put in for freſh water and proviſions. 

About ſix hundred miles northweſt from hence lies the 
Aſcenſion Iſland, ſo called from its being diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe on Aſcenſion Day. The Eaſt Indi: men 
generally 2 at this iſland to ſupply themſelves with 
turtle, or tortoiſes, which are very large and Plcntiful 
here 

North- ew again, PAL the Aſcenſion, between 
Congo and Benin, in the Gulf of Guinea, are fituated 
the lands of St. Thomas, St. Matthew, and others, by 
vhich names the Portugueſe were alſo induced to call 
them, from their being firſt --9wn to them on St. Tho- 


nas's and St. Matthew 5 feſtivals. 
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Steering northward along the African coaſt, we. arrive 
next at the Cape Verd Iſles, ſo called from a cape of that 
name near —2 river Gambia, overagainſt which they 
lie at the diſtance of three hundred miles. They were 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe in the year 1460, and are 


about twenty in number; but many of them being little 


elſe but barren rocks, without inhabitants, are not worth 
Son. I think I ſee farther north another cluſter of 
iſlands, not far diſtant from the African coaſt. Ho 
Father. Right, Stephen; thoſe are called the Cana. 
ries, or, anciently, the Fortunate Ifles. They are ſeven 
in number, namely, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, 'Teneriffe, 
Grand Canary, Fuerteventura, and Langarore. Theſe 
iſlands, as I told you formerly, belong to the Spaniards: 
They are remarkably pleaſant and fertile, abounding in 
the moſt delicious fruits, which produce thoſe excellent 
wines which go by the name of the Canary =i 7 ©; £75, 
About a hundred miles farther north than the Cana- 
ries, are three iſlands called Madeiras, which belong to 
Portugal, and are, like the Canaries, famous for their 
excellent wines, particularly that which bears the name 


of the iſland. eſe iſlands ſeem to have been known to 


the ancients; but they lay concealed for many ages, and 
were, as ſome ſay, ee by the Portugueſe in 1519. 
Others, however, maintain, that they were firſt found out 
by one Macham, an Engliſh mariner, who fled from Eng- 
land for an illicit amour : that he was driven on one of 
them by a ſterm, and that his miſtreſs dying there, he 
made a canoe, and carried the news of his diſcovery to 
Pedro, king of ' Arragon ; which gave riſe to the report 
that the iſland was diſcovered by a Portugueſe. | 
- Quitting the Madeiras, we continue our courſe welt- 
ward till we come to the Azores, or, as they are uſually 
called, the Weſtern Iſles. Theſe are extremely fruitful 
iſlands, abounding in corn, wine, and a variety of fruits, 
but much expoſed to violent earthquakes, and to the 
inundations of the ſurrounding waves. 
Here we cloſe our account of Africa. To-morrow we 
ill transfer ourſelves over the wide Atlantic Ocean to 
America 85 > 5 ; 
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Tan father and ſon were now to ſet ſail over the At- 


lantic Ocean to America. - Accordingly, when they ar- 


rived thither, the father aſked Stephen how he liked that 
part of the world. | | 


Son. You muſt excuſe me, Sir, for making any re- 
marks, till you ſhow me ſomething of the country.— 
Pray what may be the ſize of it? | | | 
Father. It is by far the largeſt of the four quarters of 
the globe. This great weſtern continent, frequently cal- 
led the New World, reaches from 80 degrees north, to 
56 degrees ſouth. latitude ;- and, where its breadth is 
known, from 35 to 136 degrees of welt longitude from 
London. It is reckened to be eight or nine thoufand 
miles in length, and about thirty-ſix hundred and nin 

in breadth. It has a view of both hemiſpheres, and is 


waſhed by the two great oceans, the Atlantic and Paci- 


fic; the former, which lies eaſtward of it, divides it 


from Europe and Africa; and the latter, to the welt 


thereof, ſeparates it from Aſia. 
Son. How is it bounded, north and ſouth ? 


Father. On the ſouth, it has the Pacific Ocean juſt 
now mentioned, but its northern boundaries are parts un- 


known. | 


Son. When I come to look the map, America, as to- 
its ſhape, appears to me quite different from any other 
quarter of the globe. 1 | | 

Father. True; its form is ſomewhat remarkable. It is 


compoſed of two large peninſulas, joined by a narrow 


neck of land about fixty miles over, called the Iſthmus of 
Darien, or Panama; the one peninſula goes by the name 
of North America, and the other by that of South A- 
merica. And in the bay, called the Gulf of Mexico, 
which is formed between the iſthmus and the two conti- 
nents, lie a number of large fruitful iſlands, uſually de- 
nominated the Weft Indies, a name oppoſed to that of the: 


7 992 5 
countries and iſlands of Aſia, beyond the Cape of Cook 
Hope, I mean the E, Indies. | 1 
Sn. I underſtand you, Sir; and pray what kind of 


country is America in general? 


Father. Such a prodigious extent of land on each ſide 


of the equator muſt neceſſarily have a variety both of 
ſoil and climate. America has two ſummers, and a 
double winter, and enjoys all the different climates which 
the earth affords. It 1s faid to be, in many reſpects, 
more highly favoured by nature than any other diviſion 
of the globe. Though little improved by the hand of 
art, moſt of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, 
and wood, to be met with in other parts of the world, 
are produced in America in great quantities and high 
perfection Here you will find” plenty of gold and filver, 
together with diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, and 
- Other precious ſtones, , - fs ES. 
America, too, is allowed to be the beſt watered of 
ary of the four quarters of the globe. It has ſeveral 
nc ble rivers, vaſt lakes, and inland ſeas, which become 
high'y advantageous for the ſupport of life, for purpoſes 
of fertility, and the conveniency of trade. 
Son. How doth the general face of the country look, 
flat or mountainous? 5 he ; 
Father. America is in general a level country, though 
by the by it has ſome of the greateſt mountains in the 


world ; and theſe, with its chief rivers, we ſhall take no- 


tice of when we come to viſit the different 'provinees. 
But before we proceed to that buſineſs, IJ have to inform 
you of a circumſtance you ſhould know, the manner in 
which this new world was firſt diſcovered. 
oe Friay, Sir, ein ut 
Father. One Chriſtopher Co'umbus, a native of Ge- 


noa. He was a man of ſtrong genius, and had acquired, 


ſome how or other, a much clearer knowledge of the true 
figure of the earth than the generality of men of the age 
in which he lived. Being of an enterpriſing turn of mind, 
he took a notion into his head of failing into the Indies, 
by a way which had never been thought of before. But 
when he acquainted his countrymen, the Genoeſe, with 
bis deſign, they immediately rejected it as a fooliſn ab- 
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ſurd idea. Provoked at this diſappointment, Columbus 
left his country, went and laid his propoſal before the 
court of France; but here he met with a ſtill more mor- 

tifying reception ; for the French not only diſapproved 
of his ſcheme, but even laughed at it, and treated it as 
a thing perfectly ridiculous. After that, he tried Eng- 
land and Portugal; the conſequence of which was, that 
the former did not afford him the leaſt enccuragement ; 
and the latter, though about that time beginning to make 
ſome new diſcoveries, contented themſelves with ſailing 
along the coaſt of Africa, but were afraid -to venture 
boldly into the open ocean. All theſe repeated diſap- 
pointments, however, did not at all damp the ſpirit of 
Columbus, but made him rather more vigorous in the 
purſuit of his deſign. His next and laſt reſort was 
Spain, where, after eight years attendance, he gained 
his point, chiefly through the intereſt of queen Iſa. 
bella. He was now fitted out with a fleet of three ſhips, 
and in the year 1492, ſet fail upon the moſt hazardous 
adventure ever undertaken by man. When he came to 
an unknown ocean, he had a world of difficulties to en- 
counter. He found, what had never been before obſerv- 
ed, the compaſs necdle to vary; fo that his only guide 
ſeemed to forſake him. His crew, always diſſatisfied, 
became ſo mutinous as to threaten to throw him over- 
board, inſiſting on their return. But, amidſt all the dan- 
gers, the commander ftood firm; and after a voyage of 
thirty-three days, land was diſcovered, which brought 
his ſailors to obedience. The firſt place he landed on was 
one of the Bahama iflands. Several of theſe he viſited, 
but found, from the poverty of the inhabitants, that they 
could not be the Indies he was in ſearch of. Afterwards, 
however, in ſteering ſouthward, he fell in with Hiſpani-- 
ola, an iſland. abounding with all the neceſſaries of life; 
promiſing great quantities of gold, (the only article of 
commerce that he reckoned worth his attention); and in- 
habited by an hoſpitable and humane ſort of people. Co- 
lumbus, before he proceeded any farther, returned home- 
ward, touching in his way on ſeveral iſlands to the ſouth- 
ward ; and being furniſhed with ſamples of the gold, the 


arms, utenſils, and ornaments of the country he had dif- 4 


covered, he was welcomed in Spain 2 2 all the acclama- 
8 ; | 


. 
tions which the populace are ready to give on ſuch occa- 
ſions, and was received at court with the higheſt marks 
of reſpect. He afterwards ſet out on three or four other 
*expeditions, in one of which he difcovered the continent 
of America, He returned to Spain at laſt, and died at 
Valladolid in 1506, in the 59th year of his age. | 

The wealth which Columbus brought into Europe, 
and the reputation he gained by his adventures, excited 
others to embark in expeditions of diſcovery at their own 
expence. In one of theſe, Americus Veſpuſius, a merchant 
of Florence, failed to the ſouthern continent of America, 
and being a man of a pleaſing addreſs, had the honour of 
giving his name to half of the globe.  _ 

Son. But I think, Sir, Colanbes ought to have had 
that honour, as he was the firſt diſcoverer. | 
Father. It ſurely ſhould have been fo ;. but notwith- 
ſtanding the name, Columbus has the merit; for all the 
world knows 1t was he that firft found out America. 

But having gi ven you ſome account of that great man's 
adventures, we now proceed to take a general view of 
the northern and' ſouthern continents of America, as 
22 wy divided into different colonies and nations.— And 

LIT Or | | | | 


North AMERICA. 


This peninſula is uſually divided into nineteen colonies, 
which, with their chief cities, length and breadth, &c. 
are the following: +6 


| Zen. Btb.|  _ 
| Colonies. i |.” | Cy Ts. 
| a Hes. miles. 
New Britain, | 85c| 750 {1 5 
- 18 |] |Canada, or £1 „„ - 
8 Province of 60c]- 20c| Quebec, 42, 5 
Quebec. * „ 
S New Scotland, Lo 170 Halifax. | 
(New Brunſw. 3 52! 2 Shelburne. | 2760 W. 
| ſ New England, | 550| 200|Boſton.0 
| New Vork, 300 I5c}New York, 
New Jerſey, I60] 6c[Perth Amboy. 
s | jPennfylvania, 300 240|Philadelphia, 
8 | Maryland, 1400 135 Annapolis. 
Virginia, 750 2400 Williamſburg. 1 
J | |N. Carolina, I CEdenton.” . 
[> | [5. Carolina, 700| 380 Leia | 
2 7 — Savannah, ' | 
8 | JE. Florida, St. Auguſtine. 
by W. Florida, e e 5 | 4080 8. W. 
Y 3 12000 645 New Orleans. 
[New Mexico, St. Fee. 1 
” & California, W Sq Juan. 4330 . a 
Mexico, or | : | PE 1 
gs Spain, c 2000 6 Mexico. 4900 8. W. ö 
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Vou ſee, Stephen, from the above table, that the colo- 
nies of New Britain, Canada, and Nova Scotia, belong to 
Great Britain, and the reſt to the United States of Ame 
nies. -- 8 = | 

Son. I do, Sir; and pray, whether ſhall we viſit firit 
Britiſh America, or the United States ? 

Father. We will bop at the moſt northern part of. 
Britiſh America, namely, ERS 8 


5 NEW BRITAIN, 
Or what is commonly called the country of the Eſ- 
imaux. You may ſee it upon your map, lying round 
Hudſon's Bay, between 50 and 70 degrees north latitude, 
and 50 and 100 degrees weſt longitude. It comprehends 
Labrador, now called North and South Wales, and is 


bounded by unknown lands and frozen ſeas, about the 


pole, on the north; on the ſouth, by the bay and river 


E = 7 


of St. Laurence and Canada; on the eaſt, by the Kt. 
Hntic Ocean; and, on the weſt, by parts unknown. Its WI : 
length is reckoned to be about eight hundred and fifty 
miles, and breadth ſeven hundred and fifty. = 
Son. So it appears from the table; and what more of 1 
New Britain, father ? LL: | 
Father. It is intenſely cold over the country, the great- « 
eſt part of the year. Its mountains, which are extreme.  t 
ly lofty, are never free from ſnow ; and the general face « 
of the country wears but a very barren appearance. 
The natives, though in other reſpects very ſavage, have I | 
an ingenious method of kindling a fire, of clothing them. i 
felves, and of preſerving their eyes from the ill effects of 
that glaring whiteneſs which every where ſurrounds them, 
almoſt the whole year round. . 
Son. I think that ſuch cold, barren regions can be but 
of little advantage to Great Britain | 
Father. The countries round Hudſon's: Bay abound 
with a great variety of animals, as mooſe deer, ſtags, rein 
deer, bears, tygers, buffaloes,. wolves, foxes, beavers, &c. 
The furs and ſkins of theſe creatures. are excellent, and 
afford the Engliſh materials. advantageous for trade. 2 
They have ſeveral forts on the weſt ſide of the bay; 
namely, Prince of Wales, Churchill, Nelſon, New Se- ri 
vern, and Albany. 5 | b 
Son. Are there any remarkable rivers; bays, or ſtraits. tl 
along the coaſt? | e ES 
Father. Several; and they generally take their names I ar 
from the Engliſh navigators who firſt diſcovered them. I at 
The principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the chief ſtraits 


are thoſe of Hudſon, Davis, and Belleiſſe. | . * 
This is all I know of New Britain. We will, ther | 
fore, move towards the ſouth, till we come to on ee 
CaxApà, or the PROVINCE of QuERBREC. as 


Son. I think I perceive it upon the map. It ſeems to IF 
me to be ſituated between 45 and 52 degrees north lati- I th 
tude, and 61 and 81 degrees weſt longitude. th 

Father. You have it, Stephen ; and its boundaries are 

New Britain and Hudſon's Bay on the north and eait; ¶ de 
on the ſouth, Nova Scotia, New England, and New York; i= 
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tain, the climate, I preſume, will be leſs ſevere. 
Canada is farther removed from the fea than New Bri- 


cold and piercing, if not more ſo. The air, however, is 
generally clear ; and though the winter ſeaſon be cold, 
long and tedious, that of ſummer is warm, and exceed- 
I ingly pleaſant. 5 5 5 | 
f The ſoil is in general very good, producing, in many 
„parts, various ſorts of grain, fruits, and vegetables; par- 
ticularly tobacco, which thrives well, and is much culti- 


rated. The lands bordering on the river St. Laurence, 


and other large ſtreams which branch through this coun- 
try, are remarkable for the richneſs of their ſoil: the 
, 


meadow ground is excellent, feeding vaſt herds of great 


| and _ _ LT 054 ke | 

| Son. You ſpeak, Sir, of ſome large rivers; pray, which 

tee the moſt confideratle? * _ | 

8 Father. 'The Outtavais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſprat- 

- © ries, and Trois Rivieres ; but they are all ſwallowed up 
by the river St. Laurence. This great river riſes from 

the Lake Ontario; runs a long diſtance north eaſterly ; 
and, in its progreſs, forms a variety of bays, harbours, 


and iſlands. It diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantie Ocean 


at Cape Rofieres, where it is about ninety miles broad. 
Son. That is a prodigious breadth for a river; and 
what elſe remarkable do we meet with in Canada? 

Futber. I know of nothing that appears more magnifi- 
cent to the eye than the foreſts, which, in Canada, and 
moſt of the uncultivated parts of North America, ſeem 
as one continued wood, loſing themſelves in the clouds. 
Many people have been at much pains to know the dif- 
ferent ſpectes of timber here; but the variety is ſo great, 
that no one yet, perhaps, has been able to find out half 
the number. 

In theſe foreſts, various ſorts of animals, as ſtags, elks, 

deer, bears, wolves, &c. find ſhelter and nouriſhment, 


T0 conclude our account of this country, the natives, of 


and, on the weſt, lands unknown. This country, as to 
its extent, is about ſix hundred miles long, and two hun- 


Son. As it extends farther to the ſouth than New Bi. 
Father. There is but little difference between them. 


tain, which renders its climate, in many places, equally as 
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whom * are ſeveral different tribes, ſpeaking different 
languages, hve a kind of wandering hfe, and maintain 
themſelves chiefly by hunting. They are i 
fond of ſpirituous liquors, and when they get intoxicated, 
they become extremely wild and — Their capital 
town is Quebec. 

Som. But, before we a Canada, whereabout is Que- 
bec ſituated? 


Father. It ſtands at * confluence of the rivers St, 


Laurence and St. Charles, or the Little River, about three 
hundred and twenty miles from the ſea. The town is 
| built upon a rock in a tolerable manner, and is well forti- 
fed. It was taken by the Engliſh in the year 1759; at 
the ſiege of which, the 7 ap Wolfe loſt his life, 
but not before he had the ſatisfaction to ſee that the a. 


gliſn troops were victorious. | 
Having reached the city of Quebec, a ſhort j journey 
eaſtward will now wang us to 


— 


| Nova en 


A country of about three hundred and- fifty miles long, 
and two hundred and fifty broad. It lies upon the ſea- 
coaſt, between 43 and 49 degrees north latitude, and 60 
and 67 degreed weſt longitude, Its boundaries are the 
river St. Laurence on the north; on the ſouth and eaſt, 


the Atlantic Ocean; and, on the weſt, Canada and New 


England. | 

Con. What ene moſt remarkable to che traveller in 
this country? 

Fatber. He ſees a variety of rivers, lakes, bays, and 
e ee Beſides the river St. Laurence, which forms 
the northern boundary, are the Riſgouche and Nipifigun, 
which run from weft to eaft, and fall into the bay of St. 
Laurence; and the rivers of St. John, Paſſamagnadi, 
Penobſcot, and St. Croix, run from north to ſouth, and 
empty themſelves into Fundy Bay, or the fea a little to 
the eaſt ward of i it. 

This country, in reſpect of ſoil and climate, does not 
much attract the attention of the traveller. Though fi- 
tuated within the temperate zone, he finds the air intenſe- 
by cold, and rather unfavourable to EI conſtitutions; 
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and as to the ſoil, it is thin, and not well adapted to the 
produce of grain or 2 but ſeems, in general, bet- 
er. fitted by nature for growing hemp and flax. 

The general face of this country, in common witk 
others in North America, is full of foreſts, which abound 
vith great numbers of animals, ſuch as we have already 
taken notice of in other neighbouring countries. 

Here, too, is found plenty of wild fowl ; and, about 
the latter end of March, the aſh enter the rivers in pro- 
digious ſhoals. 

othing elſe remarkable occurs to me with reſpe& to 
Nova Scotia, except that its chief town, Halifax, ſtands 
t very commodiouſly on Chebucto Bay, with a fine harbour, 
and has a communication with moſt parts of the country, 
- © ther by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers. 
BE Having taken a ſhort view of Britiſn America, we now 
* proceed to the United States, and turning to the eaſt of 
Nova Scotia, the firſt country we come to here is 


5 
$ . 
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New. ENGLAND. 
n Son. Is it that which lies to the ſouth of Conndh along 
- | 


the ſea- coaſt, you mean, Sir? | 
oY Father. It is, Stephen. Its fituation is between 41 
e nnd 46 degrees north latitude, and 67 and 74 degrees 
„ veſt longitude. It is bounded by Canada on the north; 
Jon the ſouth, by the Atlantic Ocean; on the eaſt, by 
che ſame ocean and Nova Scotia; and, on the weſt, by 
n New York. 

Son. How large is New England ? 
d Father. It is about three hundred and fifty miles long, 
s and one hundred and forty broad; and is divided into 
, © four provinces, namely, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſett's 
t. Colony, Rhode Iſland, and Connecticut. 
Son. We found the climate in Nova Scotia rather un- 
d E wholeſome ; how does New England ſtand in that re- 
o I ſpect ? 
. It is ſaid to agree better with Britiſh conſti- 

t tutions, than any other part of America. It is true, the 
- heat of ſummer and the cold of winter are intenſe; but 
- that extremity is compenſated by a clear and ſerene ky, 
which makes the air very ſalubrious. 
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thou: Had "_ is this country provided * as to fol 
and productions? - 

Father. The land, towards the ee e, is rocky and 
mountainous; but, as we move ſouthward, it becomes 
more level and fruitful. Euro mp grain thrives only in. 


differently here, but you will find plenty of Indian corn, 
which forms the principal food of the inhabitants. Great 


= quantities of flax and hemp grow in New England, and 


the country abounds with a variety of fine timber, from 
which they draw a 1. ! of pitch, tar, gums, balm, 
and turpentine. 
No part of the world is 4 e than Dies Eng- 
land, = the rivers are well ſtored with fiſh. 
Son. Which are the moſt noted rivers? 
_ Father. The Patuxent, the Merimac, the Piſcataway, 
the Saco, the Caſco, the Thames, the Penobſcot, the 
Kenebeque, and the Connecticut. 
This laſt river is rendered very remarkable from a nar- 
row paſſage through which it runs between two moun- 
tains. The ftrait is called the Narrows, being no more 
than five yards over; and the violence with which the 
ſtream ( being a large body of water) ruſhes through it, 
is beyond all deſcription. Stones, iron, and lead, as well 
as wood, float upon the rapid current, which hurries them 
aut of ſight in a moment; and large pieces of timber in 

their paige through it, if they happen to touch the vides 
are ſhivered into a ſubſtance like coarſe threads. 

A boat, Stephen, in paſſing through this trait, would 
Rand but a poor chance. 

Son. It would, 1 think, be immediately daſhed to 

ieces. | 

Father. But I can tell you an inſtance of a canoe, with 
an Indian woman in it, finding its way through it in 
fafety. 

Son Surpriſing! pray how did ſhe eſcape ? 

- Father. She had, ſome how or other, gone too near 
the Narrow, and found herſelf in the moſt imminent dan- 

Seeing no way in the world to eſcape, ſhe prepared 

erſelf for death, by drinking a bottle of rum which ſhe 
bad in the boat along with her. Providentially, the ca- 
noe took towards the middle of the ftream, and, having 
kept clear of the fides, ſhot through the paſſage, and ar- 
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and then proceed to ano 


markably 
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rived in fafety at the navigable part of the river, wheres 


it was obſerved by ſome of the Britiſh coloniſts, Per- 


ceiving the woman lying in a ftate of wretched intoxica- 
tion, they aſked her how ſhe 'came to be ſo far loſt to 
conſideration, as to drink ſuch a quantity of rum, in the 


view of immediate death. To which ſhe replied, “ It s ; 


&« true it was too much, but I thought it a pity to loſe 
it, and you ſee I have ſaved it all.“ 5 
Now, Stephen, what do you think of the Indian wo- 
man and her canoe? 5 „ 5 
Son. The circumſtance, indeed, is very remarkable, and 
will make me ever to remember the river Connecticut. 
But pray, Sir, what: follows net?: 
Father, We will juſt give a look over the inhabitants, 
ther country, _ | 8 
Theſe people are almoſt all of them of Engliſh deſcent. 
They are generally tall, ſtout, and well built; and are re- 
fend of literature. They have ſchools eſtabliſh- 
ed in every townſhip, and you will ſeldom meet with a 
perſon of mature age who cannot both read and write. 
It is faid, that even the women can converſe fluently up- 


on the ſubjects of hiſtory, geography, and other learned 


topics ; but are not allowed to read plays, nor can they. 
talk about whiſt, quadrille, or operas. 3 
The eftabliſhed religion of theſe people is Calviniſm, 
which was profeiſed by the firſt ſerifers of this country. 
Their government is. of a republican form ; and their ca- 
pital town 1s called Boſton. 
Son. Is there any thing worthy of notice in this city? 
*Father. It is one of the largeſt towns in America. It 
ſtands on a peninſula, at the bottom of Maſlachuſett's 
Bay, about nine miles from its mouth. It is accommo- 
dated with a good harbour, which, though but narrow 
at its entrance, will contain about five hundred fail ro lie 
at anchor, in a good depth of water. Moſt part of the 
town lies round the harbour; and the country beyond it 
riſing gradually, preſents to a ſpectator upon the ſea a 
delightful ee - Boſton is well ſituated for trade, 
and, before the late American war, in the year 1768, 
twelve hundred fail were entered or cleared at the cuſtome 
houſe there. | 4 
PR xp Q 
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* leaving the city of ne we will now make the 
Beſt of our Fac towards ; 9 3 


Row Yous. 


Fan. 10 What part of America doth that country 

"Si 8 | 
"Father. It lies b 40 and 45 degrees north lati- 
tude, and 72 and 76 weft longitude. It is bounded on 
the eaſt and north-eaſt by New England and the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the north-weſt by Canada; and, on the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt, by Hudſon's ee Delaw rare rivers, which. 
divide it from New Jerſey and Pennſylvania. To 

Son. Is New York a large country? 

Father. Tt is reckoned about threc bundred miles long, 
and one hundred and fifty broad. 

Its ſituation, being to = ſouth of New England, ren- 
ders its climate much milder than in that country, though 
the extremity of cold and heat, which we have hitherto 
obſerved in America, prevails here alfo in ſome degree. 

Sen. How does the general face of the country ap- 

dear? 

Father. Very much like the other "HA countries of 
5 2 low, flat, and marſhy along the ſea-coaſt, but 

ound riſes gradually as we advance farther inland. 
the foil ſeems to be better adapted to the produce of 
gram than that of New England ; plenty of wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye, grow in New Vork; and the pro- 
ducts of its neighbouring countries, as Indian corn, hemp, 
flax, and timber, are to be met with here in me” a- 
bundance. 

Son. Is New Vork watered by any noted rivers? ; 

Father. Ves; it has two of conſiderable diſtinction, 
namely, the Hudſon's and the Mohawk ; the former a- 
bounds with a great variety of fiſh, and contains ſeveral 
excellent harbours : the oo of Albany and that of nw 
York, the capital, are ſcated on this river. 

Son. What ſort of place is New Vork? 

Father. It is built only in an irregular manner, but the 
houſes in general are 4. and afford a very pretty - 
proſpect. The town ſtands on an eminence ſurrounded 


by a wall, and has a good barbour defended by a fort 
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and battery⸗ It 18 very populous, arid the e fabahirangh 
| 2 on various branches of manufactures, as cabinet 
| „ fadlery, cutlery, clock and watch making, &c, 
heir government is of a republican form, and tole- 
rates all Kinds of religious perſuaſions. 
Having ſhown you. the town and country of New 
| York, we now anne farther ſouth, till we arrive at 


* 
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This country is a x good: deal inferior to New Yor i in 
che extent of its territories, being only about one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles long, and fixty broad. It is fituated 
between 39 and 43 degrees. north latitude, and 74 and 
76 welt longitude. Its boundaries, on the north, are 
Hudſon's River and the Sound, which laſt ſeparates Sta- 
ten Iſland from the continent; on the èaſt and ſouth-eaſt,: 
the Atlantic Ocean; and, on the veſt -and ene 
Delaware River and Bay. 40 
2 1 What kind” * Proſpect does! this country af. 
Father. The oe is 5 che 5 as in New Vork; 
but the foil is variable; being in ſome places very barren 
and ſandy, and in others, exccedingly Kurie in e 
— rye; Indian corn, &. UL 25 
Ne Jerſey is watered by three large e called the: 
Dilaware; the Raritan, and Paſſatck.” The latter has a 
remarkable cataract, deſcending from a rock about ſe- 
venty feet in perpendicular height, and the breadth of. 
the river there is ezghty yards. 

I know of nothing elſe remarkable in New Jerſey, ex- 
cept that of its capital town, called Perth Amboy, be- 
ing ſituated at the mouth of the river Raritan, with a 
commodious harbour, about Grenty-five ere ſouth· weſt 
from New York. #79 
Turning. therefore cowards the welt, we enter next the 


territories of 


- 


| PgxNSYLVANIA and DELAWARE. - 


Sen. 9 Sir, how large may this country be? 
Father. It is about three hundred miles long, e two 
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hundred and forty broad. Its ſituation is has 39 
And 44 degrees north latitude, and 74 and 81 welt Jon 
gitude. It is bounded by the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
tions, on the north; on the ſouth and weſt, by Mary. 
land; and, on the 3 by Delaware River, which di- 
yides it from the Jerſeys, . | 
Son. I was looking for it upon the map, and have 
found it. 
* Father. So ] ſee, Stephen; but you will find the ge- 
neral face of this country to bear a much ſimilar aſpe& 
to that of New York, with regard both'to chmate, ſoil, 
and produQtions ; fo Shes; we need not detain. ourſelves 
long here. 
Con. Are there no.rivers, towns, or any y thing worth no- 
tice in Pennſ ylvania ? © aka! 
Father . it has three lege rivers, called the De- 
layarez the Suſquehanna, and the Schuylkill, which, with 
the ſeyeral bays, and creeks in Delaware Bay, render this 
country very fit to carry on both an inland and foreign 
trade. Delaware river is navigable for veſſels of one kind 
| -— at e more than two hundred miles above the Ks of | 
de his the capital town? 8 
* 5 is, Stephen; and its ſituation is en 
the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, about one hundred 
r 
a , who e this y wit N 
of his oun perſuaſion, and from whom Pennſylvania took 
its name. Philadelphia is allowed to be the prettieſt, 
and the moſt regular built town in all America 3 it con- 
taius about thirty thouſand houſes, and one hundred and 
| twenty thouſand inhabitants, moſt of whom: are Qua- 


. beben, :of Pennſylvania adi inn; capital. 7 


We now esd to 


Mxrraxs, 
8⁰ called from Mary, daughter to Henry IV. of France, 5 
and Queen to King Charles I. This country, in reſpect 
of air, ſoil, or produee, does not pmterially differ rom 

a thaſc meas deſeribed. 
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A But where does it lie, and what may be we ex- 


tent of its territories: 0 
Father. It is about one bundred and forty miles in 
length, and nearly the ſame in breadth ; ſituated between 
37 and 40 degrees north latitude, and 7 75 and 80 weſt 
longitude, Its boundaries are Pennſylvania on the north; 
on the ſouth, Virginia ; on the eaſt, the Atlantic Ocean 


and part of Pennſylvania 85 and, on the weſt, the wm” 


lachian Mountains. 


Son, And 1s this all, Sir, that i is remarkable i in Mary- 
land ? 

„ Father, Noz ; its capital town, calle A is a 
neat built place; and its chief riehes proceed from to- 
bacco and wheat, which are the ſtaple commodities in 
this country. 


But what ſtrikes che eye of the traveller moſt of all i in 


Maryland, is a great number of fine navigable rivers, the 
chief of has are the Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, 
Carats Severn, and Saſſafras. Theſe rivers become 
hly beneficial, both' for diffuſing fertility through the 
bal, and for the convenience of trade. The mariners, by 
means of them, and the numerous bays and creeks that 
indent the land on every fide, can bring their veſſels 


up to the planters doors to receive cheir freights of to- 


bacco, &c. 
The commerce 41 ne is Abel connected with. 
that of | 


VIACI NIA, 


Into which we now enter. This country was firſt a 
covered by Sir Walter Raleigh in the year 1584, and 
was called Virginia in honour to the virgin queen Eliza- 


beth, who then ſat upon the throne. Its fituation, as 


you may ſee from the map, is to the ſouth of Maryland, 
between 36 and 40 degrees north latitude, and 75 and 
go welt longitude. 

Son. I perceive it, Sir, very plainly. ; and it ſeems: to 
be of conſiderable extent. N 

Father. It is the largeſt, next to New Britain, of any 
country we have yet viſited in America. Its length 3s 
reckoned about Jeven hundred and fifty miles, and breadth- 


a 
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"two hundred and forty, It is bounded by the river Pa- 
towmac, which divides it from Maryland, on the north. 
eaſt; on the ſouth, by Carolina; on the eaſt, by the At- 
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ppi. | | : N SLE . 
San. In traverſing the territories of New York, Penn- 
 ſylvania, or Maryland, we experienced but little change 
of climate, ſoil, or produce; pray, how does Virginia 
ſtand in theſe reſpects? | 5 5 
Father. The land along the eaſtern coaſt of North A- 
merica, in general, may be conſidered as one level plain; 
and, in Virginia, it is ſo low towards the ſea, that a per- 


ſon cannot perceive it even from the maſt head till he is 


cloſe upon it. As we proceed from the ocean, the ground 
riſes by degrees, and being covered with fine lofty trees,. 
which, riſing with the gradual aſcent of the land, af- 

ford a moſt agreeable proſpect. | e 
But what ſeems to diſtinguiſh Virginia the moſt from 
the countries you juſt now mentioned, is the ſudden and 


violent change of climate. This depends much upon the 


wind. The ſummers here are hot in the extreme, but a 
fudgen ſhift of the wind will oceaſion a piereing cold, 
and the winter froſts eome on without the leaſt warning. 
A warm day is ſometimes followed by ſuch an intenſe 
cold at night, as to freeze over the largeſt rivers. 

Son. Wonderful! And how does fo. changeable a cli- 


mate agree with the natives? 


Father. Sometimes the air is clear, dry, and pleaſant; 
but they have frequent thunder and lightning accom- 
panied with heavy rains, which bring on ſeveral diſorders, 


as agues, intermitting fevers, &c. 


Son. When ſpeaking juſt now of the ſudden change 
of weather, I think you hinted at ſome large rivers. 
Father. I did, Stephen; and amongſt a vaſt number 
of navigable rivers here, are James River, York River, 
the Rappahannock, and the Patowmac, all which fall 


into the Bay of Cheſapeak, one of the largeſt and ſafeſt 


in the world. We enter this bay through a ſtrait formed 
between two points of land, called the Capes of Virgi- 
nia, failing up through the country, from ſouth to north, 
near three hundred miles, the waters being deep enough, 


in moſt places, to ſwim veſſels of great burden. In 


- 
— 
is 
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ſhort, Virginia is the beſt navigated country in the world: 
it has been obſerved, and with great truth, that every 
planter has a river at his door. e 79 FEE + 
Son. This country then is well adapted for trade; but. 
what are its chief commodities ? N 
Father. The ſoil produces moſt of the luxuries of life, 
and before the American war, proviſions of almoſt every 
kind were bought remarkably cheap. 
The principal articles of commerce in Virginia are to- 
bacco, Indian corn, and iron. This country and Mary- 
land were ſuppoſed to export into Great Britain, of to- 
bacco alone, to the yearly value of ſeven hundred and' 
3 thouſand pounds. 3 | 
Son. That indeed is a large ſum for a ſingle article in 
one year; and what elſe does Virginia produce? | 
Father. You will find in the woods a variety of qua. 
drupeds, with ſeveral ſorts of pretty birds. Of the lat- 
ter, the moſt beautiful are the nightingale, whoſe plumage 
is crimſon and blue; the mocking bird, famous for imi- 
tating the note of every bird, and yet thought to excel; 
al * in his own; and the humming- bird, the ſmall- 
eſt of all the feathered race, and by far the prettieſt, be- 
ing all beautifully clothed in ſcarlet, green, and gold. 
Son. I ſhould like extremely to have one of the latter, 


I mean the humming- bird. 


Father. I dare ſay you would, Stephen; but all its. 
nouriſhment is the dew which it ſips from the flowers, 
and it 18 too delicate to be brought alive into England. 

So leaving theſe pretty birds to their own climate, we: 
wall juſt take a look at the inhabitants, and then proceed: 


to another country. 8 


Few or any of the original natives of America, called; _ 
Indians, now inhabit the eaſtern coaſt of Virginia. They 
remove into the interior parts of the continent, chooſing 
rather to live by themſelves, and follow their own cuſtoms. 
They have no inclination to tillage, manufactures, or any 
mechanic art, but ſubſiſt by hunting, and on the ſpon-- 
taneous productions of the earth. 8 

As to the other Americans in Virginia, they are ſaid 
to be a cheerful, well · bred people, and fo hoſpitable that 
a ſtranger may travel through the country with little or 
no expence. Some travellers, however, give them but an 
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mdifferent character in many ee Among other 
defects, gambling is a predominant paſſion in this country, 


and particularly, that ſpecies of brutality, cock- fighting, 


a practice which I hope, Stephen, you will never . 

of debaſing yourſelf ſo low as to follow. - 

Son. As you have forbidden it, Sir, I ſhall take care 

to avoid it. But what more of this people pray? 
Father. In their religious perſuaſion, they are moſtly 

Preſbyterians ; their government is of a republican form; 


and their capital town is called Williamſburg, which 


ſtands about forty miles from the mouth. of James River. 
This is all, Stephen, that I know of Virginia. Lge] 
Son. Then what country have you next in. view ? 


Euler. Nox ru and Sourn CanoLixa, with Genc, 
A country of about ſeven hundred miles in length, and 


chree hundred and eighty in breadth. It lies between 30 


and 37 degrees north latitude, and 76 and 91 welt lon- 
itude; bounded by Virginia, on the north; ori the 
fach, by the river St. John, which ſeparates Georgia 
from Florida; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and, 
on bir weſt, by the river Miſſiſſippi. | 
Ho does Carolina diitinguiſh itſelf as — 
fol, 223 produce? 

Father; It does not differ materially, in theſe ref) peas, 
from Virginia. If there be any difference, it is in favour, 
of Carolina. The heats of ſummer here, it is true, are 
more intenſe than in Virginia; but the winter ſeaſons 
are ſhorter and leſs ſevere.; nor are the ſudden changes 


of the weather to ſuch an extreme degree here, as in the 


country juſt now mentioned. 


In reſpect of ſoil, too, Carolina elaims the. eee 


I mean, however, only the northern and ſouthern. pro- 


vinces; for Georgia is in a manner nothing but one con- 
tinued foreſt. But when we come to the Carolinas, eſpe- 
cially the back part of the country, we have before us 


a moſt delightful proſpect. Here the air is mild and ſa- 


lubrious, and the 3 beautifully decked with various 
kinds of flowers, fruits, and trees. Beſides the commo- 
dities common to the neighbouring countries already men- 
tioned, as hemp, flax, Indian corn, tobacco, & c. Caro- 
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ni ͤ Ä 11 i een . 

To theſe I may add a variety of pretty birds, toge- 
ther with almoſt all the different ſorts. of animals in Eu- 
rope. The cattle imported from thence, multiply here 
and in Virginia extremely quick: they are now ſo nu- 
merous 1n both countries, that they run wild in the woods. 

Son. Are there any ſavage beaſts of prey in theſe foreſts? 

Father. Vaſt numbers of wolves, tygers, and panthers, 
continually range about; but theſe animals are not ſo 
ravenous as the wild. beaſts of the ſame name in Africa 
and Aha. 1 1 

In going through the woods of Carolina and Virginia, 
the traveller is ſtruck with the beam ſize of ſome of 
the trees; many of them meaſure from fifty to ſeventy 
feet in height, and no leſs than thirty-ſix feet in girth or 
circumference, The natives form canoes out of ſome of 
theſe large trees, for the purpoſe of conveying goods 
from one place to another. „ 
Son. This country then, I preſume, is watered. by ſome 
e,, inn ood ES: 

ather. Ves; the Savannah; Cape Fear, or Clarendon 
River; George River; St. Mary's; and ſeveral others, 
flue from the Apalachian Mountains, and running eaft- 
ward, fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The back parts of 
the country are watered by many other noble ſtreams 
whach dich 

Yau will obſerve, Stephen, that the Apalachian Maun- 
tains juſt now mentioned, extend from Carolina north, 


1 
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as far as New Vork, at the diſtance of one hundred 
fifty or two hundred miles from the Atlantic Ocean. 
Sen. What you ſay, Sir, I ſhall endeavour to remem- 
ber. And what follows net? 5 
Father. You have heard almoſt all that I know of Ca- 
rolina. As to the inhabitants, they are ike their neigh- 
bours, the Virginians, an eaſy, luxurious ſort of people, 
fond of Fan and have as little regard for the ſciences 


as for religion. 


Their capital town in North Carolina, called Edenton, | 
is little more than a trifling village; but that of South 
Carolina, named Charleſtown, is a large beautiful city, 


arge themſelyes into the Miſſiſſippi, or the 


— 


„ 
well ſituated for trade, at the belegt of two navi. 
you rivers. Savannah too, the capital of. Georgia, 
ands well both for an inland and foreign trade, about 
ten miles from the ſea, upon 2 a 0 river of the ſame 
name. | 
Here, Herber we finiſn our qe 
United States. We will now haſten to the Spaniſh do- 
minions in North America, namely, Eaft and Weſt Flo. 
rida; New Mexico, W California; 5 and Old Mexi. 
pans or New Spain. 
Son. Which of theſe, Sir, ſhall we frft enter: ? 5 


5 . 


through the 


Easr and W! 8 Fron ipa, Louisa, and 
Nx w Orrzaus. n 


A e aer between 25 and 32 8 north 
latte, and 80 and 91 weſt longitude. Its boundaries 
are Georgia, on the north; on the ſouth, the Gulf of 
Mexico; on the. eaſt, the Straits of Bam and, 
on the weſt, Miſſiſſipp It is reckoned to be ' about. 
17 8 miles lon 5 four hundred and forty broad 

What kind a country is it? 

of The climate, no doubt, is warm; but as the 
inhabitants live generally to a great agg, appears that 

air is pure and ſalubrious. 

The ſoil, even the moſt barren parts of it, is abun- 
dantly fruitful ; it produces two crops of Indian corn in 
a year, and. abounds i in many places with ſeveral kinds of 
fruit, gums, and vegetables. Rice, indigo, ambergris, 
amethyſts, turquoifes, and other precious ſtones; toge- 

ther with copper, uickfilver, pit- coal, and i iron- ore, are 
| likewiſe found in Flo rida. 5 


The country is watered by ſome 77M rivers. Among 


other noble ftreams is the Miſſiſſippi, one of the largeſt 
and fineft in the world. This river is ſuppoſed to wind a 
courſe of no leſs than forty-five hundred miles ; and, ex- 
cept at its entrance, where it is choked up with ſands 
and ſhoals, it is every where elſe free from cataracts and 
ſuch like obſtructions, and navigable for craft of one 
ſort or other, almoſt to its ſource. But you will not like 
to enter the Miſſiſſippi, when I tell you, that it i is s much 
| unteſted with crocodiles and alligators. © | | 
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Son. Indeed, Sir, I ſhould be much afraid to go near ; 


"Wikis river; for thoſe creatures, I have often heard, are 


utremely dangerous. But do you fnd any thing elſe re- 
narkable in Florida? i 
Father. I have only to add, that the capital town of 
Faſt Florida, called St. Auguſtine, lies on the frontiers 
of Georgia, at the foot of a pleaſant hill ; and that Pen- 


acola, the capital of Weſt Florida, ſtands wth the bay of 


the ſame name, on a ſandy ſhore, navigable only by ſmall 


" Bicfſels. Weſt of the Miffiſſippi lie the extenſive and fer- 


ile regions of Le 11hana and New Orleans, planted by. a 
colony from France. | 
We now proceed, Stephen, towards: the well till we 
come to a prodigious tract of land, called 


NEW Mexico, including CALIFORNIA. 


Son. Pray, Sir, how large is this country? 
Father. It is as good as two thouſand mules long, 85 ; 
ixteen hundred broad. Its ſituation is between 23 and 

43 degrees north latitude, and 94 and 126 weſt longi- 
tude, It is bounded, on the north, by lands unknown; 
an the ſouth, by Old Mexico and the Pacific Ocean; ; on 
the eaſt, by Louiſiana ; and, on the weſt, by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

This country is not much 1 even to the Spa- 
nards themſelves. However, its ſoil and climate are 
ound to be extremely pleaſant and fruitful. The gene- 
al face of it is agreeably diverſified with fruitful 6 2-4 
ad little riſing hills beautifully clothed with various 
winds of trees, ſome of which afford excellent fruit. 1e 
Mains are watered by ſome rivers, and the ſoil is pro- 
uctive of almoſt all the neceſſaries of life. In Cali- 
ſornia, you will find to fall in the morning a thick 
leavy dew, which ſettles on the leaves of roſes, and har- 
dens into a ſweet ſubſtance like refined ſugar, but with- 
ut its ſweetneſs. This country alſo is well ſituated for 
rade, and has, on its coaſt, a valuable pearl fiſhery. 

The inhabitants are much like thoſe of 


Orp Mexico, or Nx w SPAIN, 


The next and laſt country we have to viſe i in the nor 
dern continent of America. | | 


5 een the torrid zone. This renders its climate ex 


. 92 J 


„ Whereabout, Bir," ia the map does it lie? 

Faber. You will find it between 8 and 30 aue 
nk; latitude, and 83 and 110 weft longitude. It 
boundaries are New Mexico, on the north; on the north 
eaſt, the Gulf of Mexico; on the ſouth. eaſt, Terr; 
Firma; and, on the ſouth-welt, the Pacific Ocean. It 
is reckoned to be about two thouſand miles long, and fi 
hundred broad. . 

Son. This country, like New Mexico, is of prod. 

us length. 
— Yes ; but moſt part of it fs com prehended 


tremely hot; and towards the ſea- coaſt, where the land 
1s low, ſwampy, and always overflowed during the pe 
riodical -rains, the air becomes alſo very inſalubrious. 
Paſſing from the ocean, however, into the inland parts, 
we find it more temperate and wholeſome, and the land 
higher ſituated, "alfbediing finer proſpects of - fertility, 
Mexico produces a e of fruit, as pine apples, pome 
granates, oranges, lemans, citrons, figs, and cocoa- nuts; 
and the country grows different ſpecies of valuable wood, 
ſuch as the cedar- tree, logwood, &. 

But of all the productions of this country the moſt ad 
vantageous to the Spaniards, are the mines of gold and 
filver, with which they every year richly load their gal- 
leons. Two of theſe, called Spaniſh regiſter ſhips, fail 
annually from the port of 1 vom for the Eaſt Indies. 

Now, Stephen, 1 think you know as much of Old 
Mexico as I do. 

Son. You have faid nothing yet, Sir, abour the inha- 
bitants. 

Father. True; I had entirely forgot them. They are 
very numerous, and may be divided into Whites, In- 
dians, and Negroes. The firſt, to wit, the Whites, are 
born either in Old Spain in Europe, or in Spaniſſi Ame- 

rica: if they be natives of the latter, they are called 
Creoles; and the offspring of Spaniards and Indians, go 
by the name of 1 The Creoles are a vain, in- 
lent ſort of people, much prouder than even the Spaniards 
themſelves, looking upon the other inhabitants as many 
degrees beneath them. But the Indians, from the great 
oppreſſions they have ſuffered ever Bock. their country 
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was firſt invaded, are become quite timorous wit dejed&- 
ed. As to the blacks; they are, as in other parts of the 
world, a hardy ſort of people; and were they not fo, 
they could 16. poſſibly endure the hard, cruel "ey 
which is impoſed upon them. 

Their capital town is Mexico. This city, by the 
ports of La Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, carries on a 
trade with Europe, the Eaſt Indies, and South America; 
7 er ſhort, its traffic extends over the whole known 
wo 

Having thus taken a re view of the Seen we 
now proceed to the ſouthern continent of America. 


Sovra 1 | 


Here we ſhall find ſeveral large nations, which, with - 
their length, breadth, chief * &c. are diſpoſed i in 
thy n g table: ; | 


227 E 


* 


Dill. ane 


2 Le. rtl SEL... & | 
12 Nations in | in C. Cities, Bear. from & 8 
22 . — 4 | | London. 8 
Fans Firma, | 1460 | 700 Panama, 4650 8. W. Spain. 
A 1800 600 Lima, Fan pain. 
Amazonia, 1200 966 | 5 
(Guiana, : 780 | 480 828 tl 3840 8. W. = 
Brazil, } 2500:| 700 — Sebaſtian oo S. W. Portu. 
{Parayg. or La Plata, 1509 [1000 Buen. Ayres, 6040 S. W. Spain. 
of 1Chili, -I2co.| 500 St. Jago, 6690 8. W. Spain. 
Terra Magellani- Ts 33 
32 eee z 
ha- E 3 7 
Son. I ſee, Sir, that walk of thele nations s belong to 
we the Spaniards. 
In- Father. Ves; their e in America are very Cx- 
we tenfive. The firft country that we enter, in moving foath- 
je- ward, 11 to Spain, 1 mean | 
ed | 
90 Tenna una, or e Bir Oro. 
n 23 5 1 . 2 it upon the map; and it appears to be 
ds a large country. | 
17 Father. It is 1 LE RE hundred miles long, and 
at ſeven hundred broad. Its ſituation is between the equa- - 
TY and 12 degrees north latitude ; and between 60 and 


* 


[1997 | | 
82 weſt longitude. It is bounded by the North Sea, and 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, on thenorth ; on the ſouth, by 
the country of the Amazons and Peru; on the eaſt, by 
Surinam and the Atlantic Ocean; and, on the weſt, by 
wet rr Den, - „„ 
on. This country, you ſay, Sir, borders upon the 
equator; its climate, EF no 3 will be hot. 4985 | 
_ . Father. Extremely ſo, Stephen; it is ſaid that the 
warmeſt day in Paris is only the common heat through 
the year in Carthagena, a town ſituated upon the coaſt. 
The climate is alſo remarkably wet, and in many places 
very unwholeſome. The rains pour down here in ſuch 
deluges, as to lay great part of the country almoſt con- 
tinually under water. It is very dangerous to paſs 
hrough the country at ſome ſeaſons of the year; the 
Frequent thunder and lightning, and the large torrents 
"which deſcend from the mountains during the periodical 
kains, render it inexpreſſibly terrifying to the traveller. 
At other ſeaſons, however, he views the general face of 
the country with admiration; - The trees, the plains, nay 
even the lofty mountains, wear a perpetual verdure; and 
nothing can exceed the beauty and pleaſantneſs of this 
country, when free from the natural cauſes juſt now men- 
tione : PIT, EA : 5 
Son. What does it generally produce, father?! 
__ » Father, It affords Indian corn, and almoſt all the va- 
riety of fruits common to Old Mexieo. Formerly it had 
rich mines of gold, but theſe are now in a great meaſure 
exhauſted. It ſtill retains, however, plenty of filver and 
precious ſtones; and there is a valuable pearl fiſhery on 
the coaſt. 5 „„ 2 


Son. Are there any rivers of diſtinction in this country? 
_ Father, Yes; it has the Rio Grande, Darien, Chagre, 
Oronoque, and ſome others of leſs note; together with 
. ſeveral bays and capes, too numerous to mention. 
J think I have told you what is moſt remarkable here, 
except that of the moon-eyed Indians, 'Theſe are a ſpe- 
cies of Indians of ſofter Solitions, and in ſtature ſmaller 
than the ordinary fort ; but what diſtinguiſhes them the 
moſt, they have weak blue eyes, which cannot bear the 
light of the ſun, but ſee beſt by moonlight; and hence 
hey are called moon- eyed Indians 
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Their chief town is called Panama, which ſands on the 
north-weſt coaſt, on a bay of-the ſame nam. 
We will now, Stephen, croſs the equator, and chat 85 
done, we arrive at a country eſteemed the richeſt of all 
the plantations belonging t to the Spaniards. _ | 
2 Ne Sir, what is it N 


Fuser 1 Pexv. | 


It. Bes upon: the map between the 8 i 2 5 45 
grees ſouth latitude, 7 60 and 81 welt longitude; 
bounded by Terra Firma on the north; on the ſouth, by 
Chili; on the eaſt, by the mountains, or Cordeleirias des | 
Andes; and, on the weſt, by the Pacific Ocean, It is 
about eighteen hundred nules in length, and fix hundred 
in breadth. 

Son. You ſpeak, Sir, of its being a rich plantation 3 in 

what does its wealth conſiſt? 

_ Father. It affords vaſt quantities of gold and filver, 
rich pearls; and plenty of cotton, tobacco, cochineal, and 
medicinal drugs. Lima, its capital town, carries on a 
trade with all the quarters of the globe. The produce 
of the ſouthern provinces ; the fleet from Europe, and 
the Eaſt Indies, all land at the harbour of Peru; and the 
commodities of Afia, Europe, and America, are there 
exchanged for each other. 

Son. Pray, Sir, where does this fine harbour ſtand ? 

Father. It is ſeated on the river Rimac, in the middle 
of a fruitful, pleaſant valley, about two leagues from the 
ſea. It contains ſeveral magnificent buildings, and the 
inhabitants are ſo rich, that in the year 1682, when the 
viceroy from the king of Spain made his entry into the 
| city, they did him the honour of paving the ſtreets with 
ingots of | filver, to the amount of eventeen millions Ster- 


n 
| Put notwithſtanding the 3 beauty, and magnif- 
cence of Lima, there is one dilaſter belonging to it, 
which always threatens to overturn the whole, and = 
is the violent earthquakes to which it is ſubject. | 

A moſt dreadful cataſtrophe of this kind took place in 
this city, in the year 1747. Out of no leſs than three + 
thouſand inhabitants, only one perſon Ps the general 
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dieſtruction. This man happe ed to be ſtanding us 
fort that overlooked: the harbour, from wet een, he bes 
held, all on a ſudden, the-inhabitaats quitting their houſes 
in the greateſt fear and conſternation. The ſea, agitated 
by the violence of the ſhock, went back to a conſider- 
able diſtance, and returing in large foaming billows, ſwept 
away the inhabitants, and in an inſtant all was huſhed in- 
to ſilence. Providentially, the ſame ſurge which deſtroy- 
ed the town, brought to the place where the man ſtood 
7 4 little boat, into which he threw himſelf and was ſaved. 
Son. This was really moſt aſtoniſhing. | 
Father. Yes, Stephen; and you ſee from this event, 
bow uncertain human life, and all its periſhing ny 
ments, Re... 

Before we quit this country, let me tell you that its 
Hate, though ſituated almoſt under the equator, is not 
ſo hot as in other tropical countries; and what is very 
ſingular, it is altogether free from thunder and lightning, 
and rain is ſeldom or ever ſeen to fall. The 3 
however, is ſupplied by a ſoft kindly dew, which | 
piouſly every night, and refreſnes the plants and — 
amazingly. It is watered alſo: by ſome tine rivers. 

Now, Stephen, we will proceed farther fouthward, and 
between 25 and 45 degrees north r- and a 
welt longitude, we bode country called  - - 


. 1 15 e 
— — boundaries are > Peru, on the north; on übe * | 
Patagonia; on the eaſt, La Plata; and, on the weſt, the 
Pacike « "; ng It is faid to be abant twelve haired 
miles long, and five hundred broad. | 
Son. What kind of Nr is it, as to ſoil and cli. 
mate? 
Father. Much the Link as Por, though Chili ſeems to 
be rather more highly favoured by nature in the fertility 
of its ſoil. Almoſt every fort of grain, as well as all the 
tropical fruits, are produced here in a high degree of = 


fection. 
Tue country is watered by ſeveral lakes and rivers; z 


| on gold is found in almoſt every ſtream. 
E Here, and in Fern too, they have ſome valuable aui 
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Os of a the moſt centinhabla are called a and = 


Vicunas. The wool which grows on theſe creatures is 
excellent; and they are very uſeful, in that they. can tra- 
vel very ſwiftly over the ſteepeſt mountains, with a Bur. 
den of ſixty or ſeventy. pounds on their backs. : 


This country, however, is but thin of . and | 
their chief commerce is carried on at Peru, Panama, and 


ſome parts of Mexico. Their capital town, St. Jago, is 


ſeated in a large pleaſant plain, at the foot of Cordelei- 


rias des Andes, on the river Mapocho. And that is * 
Stephen, I know of this country. 


| Son. What courſe do we next take? 45 
Faller. We will move towards the welt, talk we come to 


e or LA Prarl. 2 5 


e a large country of about fifteen: hundred les. 


in length, and ten hundred in breadth. Its ſituation is 
between 12 and 37 degrees ſouth latitude, and 50 and 95 


welt. longitude ; bounded by Amazonia on the north; on 


the ſouth, by Patagonia; on the all, by Braſil; and, ow. | 


the weſt, by Peru and Chili. 
Son. What kind of proſpect does this conntry abort? ? 
" \ Father. Many parts of it are, in a great meaſure, un- 


known to Europeans. The chief province ſpoken of by 


travellers, 1s called Rio de la Plata, which hes near a fa- 
mous river of the ſame name. This river is formed by 


three other principal ones, the Paragua, Uragua, and Pa- 


nama, which annually overflow their banks, leaving be- 
hind them, when they retire, a kind of ſlime which great- 
ly enriches the ſoil. The province of La Plata, with all 
the adjoining neighbourhood, 1s one continued plain, a- 
bounding. in cotton, tobaeco, fruits, and rich paſtures, 
feeding numerous herds of cattle ; but what renders this 
country; different- from the general face of America, it 
| Proguere no timber. 

The climate is pure, Fi a F ; as: the 
waters are likewiſe ſweet and wholeſome. . -_ 

The chief town of La Plata, called Buenos . 
had its name from the purity of the air. It was founded 
by the Spaniards, who, in ſailing up the river Plata in 


R 3 


1515, firſt diſcovered this country. The town ſtands, an, 5 


Lg] 
the ſouth, ade of the river, about git leagues within the 


_—_ of it, where _ river is {even leagues broad. 
Son. This city, I ſuppoſe, carries on a good trade? 
Father. It is the only place of commerce to the — 

ward of Brafil, and is — one of the mot conſi- 

derable towns in South America. 

But as the trade, and tlie bes 6 a 

math reſemble thoſe of the other Spaniſh colonies in South 

America, we will leave La Plata, and proſecute our 

Journey Sownrds — n. 5 


Thie country ines to che. eee — 1 its 
name from the Braſil wood with which it abounds. It is 
2 country of large extent, being about twenty-five hun- 
fred miles long, and ſeven hundred broad. ty 

Son. If I miſtake not the Ae this country borders 

the equator. * © 

Father. Right, Stephen; it lies between the equator 
and 35 degrees ſouth / — and 35 and 60 weſt longi- 
tude. Its boundaries are the mouth of the river Ama- 

zon and the Atlantic Ocean, on the north; on the ſouth, 
the mouth of the river Plata; on the eaſt, the Atlantic 
Ocean; and, on the weſt, a chain of mountains, which 
dividesit from Paraguay, andthe country of the Amazons. 

Son. Brafil, F think, from ts ES; e 55 a hot 
_ country. 

Father. Eatrembly ſo towards the north; neary the e- 
quator; it is there not only hot, but very bude eme, 
and ſubject alfo to violent fforms and hurricanes. But as 
we advance ſouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, 

wie experience a wonderful change: here the air becomes 
as ſalubrious and ſerene as in any part of the wor d. 

Son. How does the country ſtand in point of fertility ? 

Father. Very fruitful by nature in general. Several 
fine rivers riſe from the*mountains'in the back parts of 
the country, which, by annually overflowing their banks; 
gladden the foil, and renter it fit to e moſt of the 


1 of life. 
But the Portugueſe, ever ie cr old aud ao 


mines were firſt Þ have appked themſelves ſo 


* 
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lttle to agriculture, that Brafil is now chiefly indebted 6c 
Europe for its-daily-food. + 

They have, however, large plantations of ! — 
and are rich in tobacco, hides; r and Fran: 
which laſt is uſed chiefly in dyeing. 

To cut ſnort our journey through Brad, 1 ſhall en 
add, that, with its diamonds and gold, and the other 
articles juſt now mentioned, it carries on an extenſive. 


trade; and that its capital city, Salvador, ſometimes 
called Bahia, ſtands on an eminence at All-Saint's Bay, 


from whence it commands a large commodious harbour. 
We have now, Stephen, travelled over the parts beſt. 

known to Europeans, in the continent of America. 

There are, indeed, three other nations mentioned in the 


table, namely, Guiana, Amazonia, and Terra Magella- 
nica, or Patagonia. The firſt, Guiana, lies between the 


equator and 7 degrees north latitude, extending itſelf a. 
bout ſeven hundred and eighty miles in length, and four 
hundred and eighty in breadth. The Dutch and French 


have ſettlements in this country ; and, fo far as it is Known, 
the climate is very unwholeſome, but the ſoil, like that 
of all the reſt of South America, is abundantly fruitful, 


producing all ſorts of vegetables in high perfection. 
As to Amazonia and Patagonia, the former is but lit« 
tie know to us, and the latter was taken into poſſeſſion. 


by the Spaniards, but they did not think it worth their | 


while to form a ſettlement there. 


- Son. Then, L preſume, our tour through America * 


completed ? 


Father. No, Stephen; I have yet to ſhow you ſome 


of the principal iſlands, which lie ſcattered'round the coaſt. 
Beginning, therefore, at the northeaſt coaſt of Nortle 

America, we find, juſt at the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, a large mountainous iſland, in the ſhape of a 


triangle, called Newfoundland. The se of it. in gene- 
ral is cold, rocky, and barren; but the neighbouring 
thoals, named the Banks of Newfoundland, are provided 


with a fine cod-fiſhery,, which turns out to 2 ad van - 
tage. The iſland belongs to the Engliſn. 


Son. What do you thoſe two ſmall iſlands which 


he to the ſouthward of Newfoundland? 
- Fathers You 8 no doubt, 85 dev oh and: ; Mique 
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lon, where the French, their. poſſeſſors, dry 4 ee 
their fiſh which they take along the coaſts. 


In the Gulf of St. Lawrence, again, lies theilandof St. 


John, and a little to the eaſtward: of it, between Ne- 


foundland and Nova Scotia, is another named Oye Bre. 


ton, both which are in the hands of the Engiſh. 
After ſailing a 2 diſtance ſouth-eaſtward, we come 
to the Bermudas, or Summer Iſlands. The former name 


was given them, from their being firſt diſeovered by one 


John Bermudas, a Spaniard ; and the latter from Sir 
George — who was caſt on their rocks in the 
1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They are plea- 


year 
ſant fruit ful little iſlands, and have remained in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Engliſh ever ſince Sir Gee was ps 


| wrecked upon them. 


Steering from hence — the 1 we fall; in 
next- 7 the Lucays, or Bahama Iſlands, on. one of 
which, you know, Columbus firſt. landed when 3 in dar 


of the Indies. 
Sm. L remember, Sir, you mentioning 5 and you 


told me in the meantime, that Columbus found the inha⸗ 
bitants thereof to be poor. 

Father. I did ſo; but you will recollect, chat the next 
inland he came to, Hiſpaniola, was rich in gold, and in- 


5 r by an hoſpitable humane people. 


Son. I do ar and pray, Sir, to * that 


and belo 


n 

Father. Rue eaſt port of it is poſfeſſed by the. ann; 

ards, and the weſt part by the French. Its chief port 

78 called St. Domingo, as is ſometimes the iſland itſelf, 

It lies ſouth · eaſtward from the Lucays, a confßder able 
diſtance below the tropic of Cancer. 

Son. I ſee it, Sir; and it ſeems to have a great num. 


ber of iſlands od. on all ſides. 


Faber. Yes, Stephen; you know that » we are now 1 0 


tweed the two continents. of America, in the Gulf of 


Mexico, where, as I told you before, a number of large 
fruitful iſlands are ſituated, uſually called the Weſt Indies. 

To the &@ft of Hiſp ancola lie two of the fineſt iſlands 
- _ world, I mean "Cuba and Jamaica. - The former 


. to the Spaniards, and its chief port is called Ha. 


but the latter, whoſe principal town is Nurt 


D is in the hands of the Engliſh. 
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ſiderable diſtance Z 
Det us begin with the largeſt of them, which N in 


che eaſtern hemiſphere, between 11 and 43 degrees ſouth 


Yo 


L 2⁰⁹.- } 


Son. And what are 4 iſtands which le'to the welt 
af Hiſpaniola | Pays 

Father. You will find, among ahem: a:clufter;ob ſmall 
iſlands, named the Caribbees, which were firſt diſcover- 
ed by Columbus in his return home from St. Domingo. 
Of theſe belong to the Engliſn, Barbadoes, Antigua, 
Montſerrat, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, &c.; to the French, 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, and ſome others of leſs note. 
Here alſo, I mean to the weſt of Hiſpaniola, you will 
ſee Porto Rico, and at the eaſt end of it a number of 


iſlands extremely ſmall, called Virgin Iſſes; all Which 


belong to the Spaniards. This people hold in poſſeſſion, 
too, moſt of Ks Leeward lands, . tO he n 
of Porto Rico, on the coaſt of Terra Firma. 


ny the Weſt India iſlands, we wall: now. ail 8 


long the foutheaſt coaſt of America, till we arrive oppo- 
ſite to its utmoſt extremity. There, near the Straits of 
Magellan, we meet with the Falkland Iſlands. Theſe 
were held in diſpute between Spain and Great Britain; 
but they being of little worth, "the latter ticatly; gave 
them up, in the year 1774. | 
Son. As we are now at- the r extremity of 
America, which way ſhall we next ſteer ?.  - 

Father. We will turn-round the- headland, called: Cape 


Harn, which opens to our view the wide Pacific: Ocean; 


or the Great South Sea. Here we meet with a vaſt va⸗ 
riety of iſlands, great and ſmall, lying diſperſed up and 
down, ſome in lar rge cluſters, others lingle, and at. a con- 


m each other. 


latitude, and 110 and 154 eaſt longitude. This iſland 
is no leſs than two thouſand miles in i lengeh, and is by far 
the largeſt in the known world. Its 

ces, is barren, but in others exceedingly fruitful. On 
the eaſtern ſide of it there is one part, which, from the 


number of curious plants found there by Captain Cook, 


was called Botany Bay. This is the place, Stephen, 
to which culprits — 9 are frequently tranſported. 


Son. I have often heard of that place, but did not 
know till now where it was ſituated. But there is ano» 


ther iſland lying to the north of New Holland, ſeeming- 


ly of conſiderable extent. 


in ſome pla- 


Faber. That is called New Guinea. This Hand is 
reckoned more pleaſant and fruitful than + Now Holland, 
but its inhabitants are ſavag 


A good diſtance to the weſt- of New Holland, again, 


you may ſee two large iſlands divided from each other by | 


a {trait four or five leagues broad, called New Zeala 
One of theſe is for the moſt part mountainous, rather 
barren; but the other _ more. fruitful, aſſumes a bets 
ter appearance. 

To the north br. theſe Hands, between the tropic of 
Capricorn and the equator, you will ſee a vaſt number of 

illands ſcattered about, ſuch as the Otaheite, or King 
George's Iſland ; Otheteroa ; Society Ifland ; New He- 
| brides; Friendly Anand; New Caledonia ; New Britain; 
New. Ireland; — ſeveral others too numerous to mention. 
Sailing now directly north, in long _ 157 degrees 
welt, we arrive at the Sandwich Tiles, lying near the 

tropic of Cancer. The principal of theſe * is 2 O 
why hee, where the celebrated Captain Co ok, after ren- 
dering many ſervices to mankind in exploring differen 
* was killed in an affray with the natives. 
Lou have now, Stephen, had a general view of the 
whole known world; at leaſt you have ſeen as much ok 
it as I am able to ſhow you. By confulting books on 
geography, and books of: travels and voyages, you will 
obtain a more accurate knowledge of its particular 

This knowledge, conjoined with the civil and rar 


hiſtory of its inhabitants, will, through life, Furniſh you 


a vaſt fund of both a and inſtruction. 


I now conclude, with conjuring you to make a proper 
uſe of what you learn, and to ſhun thoſe follies of the 
age, which are ſo apt to lead young people aftray from 


the path of virtue. Remember, my dear Stephen, that, 


without a virtuous courſe of life, all the learning, all the 
knowledge you acquire, will only ferve to bring diſho- 
nour on yourſelf, on your father, your family, and friends, 
and, What is hs > than all, by forſaking the paths 


of virtue, you will offend that great Being who creat- 
ed, who rules and governs the univerſe, and on whoſe 


favour alone depend the life and happineſs of every: thing 
* Ne | 
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